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BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION 


Bull) is a writer of vagabond and 

sea stories, with wide experience 
in world travel by the hobo route. He 
knows the road more realistically than 
most who write of it. 


C. W. Savace (The Football Franken- 
stein) is Professor of Physical Education 
and Director of Athletics at Oberlin, and 
for many years has been an important 
figure in mid-western football. 


Maxwe (The Crook and the 


Perer Geruine (Annie ‘from Asia), born 
and educated in England, enlisted with 
the Australians. He saw service not only 
in Egypt, Turkey and Palestine, but in 
France, where he fought from the sea to 
the Somme in many engagements, inclad- 
ing Passchendaele and the Hindenburg 
line. He now lives in Charleston, S. C., 
where he writes prose and poetry in such 
leisure as he has free from shooting and 
fishing. 


Freperick K. Stamm (J Know Ten 
True Christians) is a prominent Congrega- 
tional minister, recently called to the pul- 
pit of the Clinton Avenue Congregational 
Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., where Dr. 
Nehemiah Boynton lately preached with 
such distinction. Amid pressure of church 
work he finds time for occasional maga- 
zine articles on human and religious prob- 
lems. 


Tovise Maunseut Frevp (Sentimentality 
a la Mode) acknowledges herself “a most 
uninteresting person.”” Yet, born and bred 
in New York, she began to write as soon 
as she could manage a pencil, has been 
regular contributor to the outstanding 
literary reviews, is the author of novels 
and has been a dramatic critic. 


Marcaret Larkin (Tragedy in North 
Carolina) is a \abor journalist who went to 
Gastonia, N. C., to cover the Aderholt 
trial for The Federated Press. She was in 
that State when the Marion tragedy oc- 
curred, and actively witnessed the Gas- 
tonia mob raiding,’ kidnapping and shoot- 


ing. She has been — and is — a poet; was 
publicity director of the Passaic textile 
strike. 


Bruce Goutp (Milady Takes the Air) is 
both newspaper man and an experienced 
pilot — one of the few aviators who writes 
as well as he flies. Among other things he 
has a book (Skylarking) and a Theatre 
Guild play to his credit. 


Morris (Venezuela’s Rocking- 
Chair Czar) has been magazine editor, 


reporter and fiction writer. He has held im- 


portant posts on leading New York news- 
papers, and is now in France on sabbati- 
cal leave. He saw much of Latin American 
countries when he was sent post-haste to 
Venezuela to cover the goodwill flight of 
Colonel Lindbergh 


Marcnarire Fisher McLean (One 
Grand Swede) is a fiction writer who has 
lived most of her life in Minneapolis, 
where she took for granted running water, 
bath tubs and ice boxes. But six years 
spent in Montana showed her that she 
could live and write as well without them. 


Morray T. Quice (Bigger and Better 
Business) was tor ten years editor of Law 
and Labor, the publication of the League 
for Industrial Rights. Since his return to 
the practice of law at the conclusion of the 
war, Mr. Quigg has devoted himself to the 
study of the laws of restraint of trade 
and the principles of industrial freedom. 


Dove tas SHeparpson and Geratp 
TENDEN (Jn Defense of Private Schools) are 
teachers in two of New England’s best 
known preparatory schools. 


R. ve Crere Pamurs (The White-Col- 
lar Sick); Jack Kofoed (Miami); O. K. 
Davis (Thingograpby); Janet Rankin Aiken 
(Vays, Vayz, Vabz); Henry R. Carey 
(Career or Maternity?); Arthur Styron 
(The Gilded Buddba) having been previ- 
ously introduced, need no separate men- 
tion here. 
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H An International Success 


mbezzlers 


= moving as a cinema, changeable as a 
kaleidoscope, vivid as a search light, this pic- 
ture of the drunken debauch of two embezzlers of 
_ funds comes as a joy to those who love books. 


VALENTINE t is the story of a middle-aged accountant and a 
KATAEV young cashier, the at first unconscious victims of 
Author of an apparently pervading impulse to embezzlement 

The Embexzlers among the trust concerns of Russia — embezzlers are 


spoken of almost as a recognisable social class — - 
who find themselves somehow, with the pay-roll in 
their pockets, en route for Leningrad, where the 
streets are called avenues and ex-princesses sit at the 


A novel of contemporary 
life under the Soviets. 


—— 7 public tables. It is a great book, in turn humorous, 
, tragic, and pathetic. $2.50 
Selected by the Book Of The Month Club Hugh Walpole— 
New York, for November ant can be _ by any one as a lark, 
. y any one also as a sociological 
Selected by the Book Society of London study, and then read again = a 
Dramatised at the Moscow Art Theatre piece of literature."’ 


JOINING PILSUDSKI CATS IN THE ISLE 
CHARLES and POLAND OF MAN 


By Rom Landau 
By Elizabeth Bowen The life of a greatman | By Daisy Fellowes 
and rebirth of a great 
The author of “The Hotel’’ and state. Pilsudski, to- The Honourable Mrs. Fellowes 
“The Last September’ writes gether with Lenin and wittily exposes the vanities and 
eleven short stories, each a little Mussolial is ene of the heartlessness of the international 
masterpiece. $2.50 : : ultra fashionable set of which she 
meet is a part. Likened to ““Gentlemen 
alities which emerged Prefer Blondes."’ $2.50 


from the last war. 


THE APOCRYPHA $5.00 


COMBED OUT 
Sy CHAINS 
Manuel Komroft By Joseph Delmont By F. A. Voigt 


Provides for the first time this An unforgettable picture of Rus- 4 gripping story of the War as it 
ae classic in a standard library ‘Sian life. Contains scenes of de- od ee ie 3 ivate in the 
ormat with adequately large type raved brutality, tremendous hero- trenches. Written indelibly if in- 
and at a reasonable price. A Beau- 18m and passionate loyalty. A visibly across every page are the 
tiful edition in the Libr. of temarkable piece of fiction. 400,000 word, ‘Classic’’ and “enduring.” 
Living Classics Series. .00 copies have been sold nee - $2.00 


LINCOLN MacVEAGH ~ THE DIAL PRESS~NEW YORK 
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he Literary Landscape. 


By HERSCHEL BRICKELL 


frankly of my own generation in Ameri- 

can letters. For it was, in so far as it 
stays at all memorable, the first generation which 
criticized the polity of the United States. It was 
the first generation which said flatly: All is not 
well with civilization. And it was, preéminently, 
the generation which destroyed taboos — not all 
taboos, of course, but a great many of those 
fetishes which the preceding generations had left 
in-all unmolested honor — James Branch Cabell, 


in an Epilogue to The Way of Ecben. 


Ys I would very much like here to speak 


segs the remark is not a kind one to make, 
but the Landscaper found the Epilogue to 
Mr. Cabell’s latest book more interesting than 
the book itself, which bears out, in its own way, 
Mr. Cabell’s theory that when a writer reaches 
fifty his followers are likely to continue to look 
for something new in his work, and to continue 
to be disappointed. The Way of Ecben (McBride), 
styled a comedietta, is a very short novel, in 
which the familiar Cabellian characters of Et- 
tarre and Horvendile play their parts, although 
King Afgar is the central figure. It contains the 
sort of prose one has come to expect from Mr. 
Cabell, which is in itself a delight, although here 
again there is no element of surprise, merely a 
finding of what one knows within reason will be 
in its proper place. 

In the Epilogue, Mr. Cabell has news for his 
followers. Arrived at the age of half a century, he 
looks about him at his own generation of dragon- 
slayers, and sees a good many of them still busy 
acting as Ajaxes, their parts having becomeslightly 
comic by this time. He bows in the direction of 
the rising generation, which has something new 
to offer, or if not something new, something dif- 
ferent. And he announces that the biography of 
Dom Manuel is finished with The Way of Ecben, 
making a score of volumes that have been written 
about this extraordinary fellow and his descend- 
ants. What Mr. Cabell will do next remains to 
be seen, and what the critics will have to say, as 
he puts a period to the most important chapter of 
his writing history, will also be interesting to 
watch. Such matters as final judgments do not 


belong to reading-runners like the Landscaper, 
who merely speculates upon the final measure- 


ments of the peak called Cabell. 
The Attacks (Continue 


F Mr. CaBett’s generation was the first to 
I attack American idols and overturn ancient 
altars; the generation that has followed, particu- 
larly those who are writing about the World 
War, is continuing in the same spirit. Except, of 
course, that while Mr. Cabell’s generation 
satisfied itself with being iconoclastic, many of 
the younger people, who are busy trying to wipe 
out the memory of Mars as a figure of glory and 
paint him for the bloody beast he is, are offering 
internationalism as a hope for the future. The 
Landscaper wonders if there has ever been a war 
so thoroughly exposed as the last one; one may 
say that what happened in France on both sides 
is now quite well known to every person who can 
read. It is true we had to wait a decade before 
the whole truth could be published, or could find 
any readers, but now we have it, and if we get 
ourselves into another War or let the world get 
into another one, it will not be for lack of informa- 
tion about the last one. 

How much longer the public will continue to 
read books about the War is problematical, to 
be sure, and there are at this moment signs of a 
falling off in.interest. Ernest Glaser’s Class of 7902 
and the anonymous Sch/ump, already mentioned 
here, are not finding many readers, and the tide 
has probably turned, although Erich Maria 
Remarque’s A// Quiet on the Western Front will 
still be read by thousands, and rightly, for it is a 
great book, as has been suggested here before. 
Just now we have two important American books 
about the war, Mary Lee’s ‘It’s a Great War!’ and 
William T. Scanlon’s God Have Mercy on Us!, 
which divided the American Legion-Houghton 
Mifflin prize of $25,000, and both of which are 
worth reading, although Mr. Scanlon’s book, for 
all the excitement of many of its pages, is no 
more than another account of an enlisted man’s 
impressions of what the war was like. Mr. Scanlon 
was a Marine, and his book covers six months of 
the terrific period which began at Bouresches 
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only street that crosses Broadway twice, 

we set out a few days ago on an annual 
quest—Turon de Alicante, our favorite of 
some six species of Trdén, the immemorial 
Christmas sweetmeats of Spain. And as our 
eyes went from painted tambourine to tas- 
seled castanets our thoughts went to the gaiety 
of Spain and to Senor de Madariaga’s Eng- 
lishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards’ which we 
bought during a former visit to what Chris- 
topher Morley has called “the most genuine 
gathering of literature ever collected by any 
one publishing house in the history of our 
tongue"”—the library of the Oxford University 
Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Never before had we seen such cleverness and 
psychological sword-play in the pages of a 
book, so with the honesty of Oliver Twist 
we deflected our Christmas shopping jaunt to 
Oxford headquarters in quest of more books 
of that ilk. 

We were not disappointed, for in the 
charming quiet of this new library we dis- 
covered, like Morley, “one of the best places 
for our bookish clients to do their Christmas 
shopping.” In the deluge of “best sellers” 
and published flummery what a joy it is to 
come on such beautiful volumes as those in 
the Tudor and Stuart Library” This group of 
titles exists for those for whom old originals 
are too dear to possess. They are reproduc- 
tions of these editions printed with type cast 
from the matrices procured by John Fell in 
1660, on paper made from the old recipe. 
For the same taste are published the Type-Fac- 
simile Reprints® Word for word, page for 
page, they reproduce their 18th and 17th 
century models and satisfy the eye as does 
a Rembrandt or a Haydon etching. “These 
are the works of useful piety which we can- 
not too much commend.” And we urge that 
you look at them, you who love the beauty 
of old books. 

Queen Marie of Roumania continues her 
grandmother's collection of perfume bottles 
but how much more stimulating to us is the 
piquant fragrance of old books! And how 
sadly we wish we similarly continued our 
grandfather's collection of Horace Walpole’s 
Miscellaneous Antiquities with our purchase 
of Lady Louisa!* But her racy reminiscences 
of George Selwyn’s indulgences delight our 
humors, where volumes of great price might 
lure us to collect giants with our pigmy purse. 

Robert Bridges’ A Testament of Beauty’ has 
been acclaimed in England as one of the 
greatest philosophical poems of all times. 


| Brera the crescent oddity of the 


MAKE WE: MERRY BOTH MORE: AND - LESS 
FOR NOW IS: THE TIME OF CHRISTEMAS 


The limited edition printed by William Rudge 
is worthy of the beauty of this great poem. 

To those who are like ourself and unlike 
Lytton Strachey (who says “there is poetry to 
be found lurking in the metaphysical system 
of Epicurus and in the body of a flea’) we 
recommend Garrod’s delightful new book, 
The Profession of Poetry,’ as a stimulating 
and amusing guide to old and new poets. 
And there are new bindings for those un- 
equalled anthologies, The Oxford Books of 
Verse! 

Both our agnostic and believing friends have 
shared in our enjoyment of the credos of 
philosophers and poets in The Tree of Life. 

Mr. Harry Hansen recently praised a book 
for exhibiting “that fine use of a broad cul- 
ture which is. possible only in the books of 
a philosopher.” Those of us who read pos- 
sibly too many new books on commuters’ 
trains and even in the barber's chair can sym- 
pathize with Mr. Hansen's enthusiasm and 
with his complaint that there are not many 
such. However, “that fine use of a broad 
culture” is the very marrow of such books as 
Zimmern’s America and Europe,’ Aldrich’s 
Musical Discourse,“ and S. E. Morison’s 
History of th United States.” 

The Lamp and the Lute,” by Bonamy 
Dobrée, follows the same high tradition of 
fine workmanship and interest. And Benedetto 
Croce’s History of Italy® crowns this tradition 
with a rare perspective and sagelike mag- 
nanimity. 

The Oxford Book of Carols“ is the most 
interesting, the most inclusive, the most useful 
collection of carols that has yet appeared. 
Surely it is the most fitting Christmas present 
imaginable and our own experience recom- 
mends it as an inexhaustible treasury of gay 
songs. A. A. Milne, Walter de la Mare, G. K. 
Chesterton, and many other contemporaries are 
included with the older, more familiar songs. 
The miniature edition” of this delightful book 
we hear will be present at many Christmas 
dinners. It makes a charming favor and a 
novel substitute for garish Christmas cards. 

The many secular and religious woodcuts 
so excellently reproduced in Dodgson’s Wood- 
cuts of the 15th Century,” and the rare illus- 
trations and color of Peaks and Frescoes," and 
The Spanish Ladie,® place them conspicuously 
in any bookman’s Christmas list. 

—The Oxonian. 
1$3.75. °$1.50-$6.00. 311 titles, from $1.50-$2.50. 


4$12.00. SLimited to 250 copies, $25.00: reg. edn. 


$3.00. °$4.50. "Each $3.75 and up. %$3.00. %$3.00. 
19$3.00. 12$10.00. #2$2.50. $5.00 ™Music edn. $2.50. 
Red leather, boxed, $1.25. $25.00. ™Travel 
in the Dolomites, $5.50. $7.50. 
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THE LITERARY LANDSCAPE 


and wound up in the Meuse-Argonne sector. 
It is simply done, is filled with stories of hand-to- 
hand fighting, and it reflects the attitude of mind 
cf a good soldier who rather enjoyed what he 
was doing. The Marines do not get the worst of 
it, one might add, and other outfits are mentioned 
with some scorn, but the book is valuable as 
history somewhat romanticized. 


cA Splendid War Book 


1ss Lee’s book is something else again. It is 
M an account of the War from the point of 
view of a woman who, incidentally, was in the 
midst of the mess behind the lines, and who made 
her observations with a cool, level-headed intel- 
ligence that takes all sentimentality or emotion- 
alism out of her book, and leaves it an invaluable 
document, in addition to being a remarkably 
interesting piece of reading matter. It is a long 
book, running to 575 pages of small type, and 
the story is told impressionistically, but the 
method does not get in the reader’s way at all; 
it is clear and it enables Miss Lee to pack many 
times the amount of material into her pages 
than she might have got there by the use of any 
other. Miss Lee’s picture of war is not a pretty 
one, and she is quite avowedly in favor of any- 
thing that will prevent a recurrence of the 
tragedy. There is no doubt in the Landscaper’s 
mind that “J?’s a Great War!” belongs very near 
the top of the list of war-novels, and that it will 
find its readers, regardless of the public’s attitude 
toward war novels in general. 

While we are on the subject, several important 
books about Germany are on current lists, and a 
matter of eleven years after the signing of the 
Armistice, it may be supposed that we have all 
cooled off sufficiently to read them. Certainly 
the American tourist drift is setting toward 
Germany; last spring in Paris one heard on every 
hand, along with complaints of the Parisian at- 
titude toward Americans, nothing but praise 
for German treatment of visitors. Besides, most 
travelling Americans have seen Paris by this 
time, and are looking for something new; they 
are not willing to put up with petty annoyances 
on every hand in order to visit familiar places 
again. This may be a good place to hoist a flag 
of neutrality, in case any one should suspect the 
Landscaper has turned his back on the French. 
His interest in the matter is largely academic, 
with Spain still to be visited jn reasonable com- 
fort and security. 


Memoirs of Schiedemann 


7 most important of these books about 
Germany is Phillip Schiedemann’s The 


Making of the New Germany (Appleton, two 


volumes, $10), which tells, by way of Schiede- 
mann’s memoirs, the whole story of the rise of 
republican government in what used to be the 
German Empire. Schiedemann’s long fight for 
Social Democracy is told in detail, what went on 
behind the lines during the War is narrated with 
intense interest, and the story is brought down 
through the life of the Republic, ending on a 
note of optimism for the peace of the world 
through the spread of democratic principles of 
government. FE. Michell is the translator of this 
valuable and significant work. 

The New German Republic by Elmer Luehr 
(Minton, Balch, $5) is a complete and com- 
prehensive history of the founding of the Reich, 
which gives the story of the parties during the 
War, tells in a thrilling manner of the scenes in 
Germany at the time of the Armistice, and of the 
revolt that followed, and covers present day con- 
ditions in a satisfactory manner. This is a well- 
told chapter of modern history, and one that may 
be read with profit by those who, seeing such 
striking manifestations of German recrudescence 
as the triumphs of the Graf Zeppelin and the 
Bremen, may wish to know what is going on in a 
country which, prostrate only yesterday, is again 
occupying a place in the sun. Two more popular 

ks on Germany, both of them interesting and 
worthwhile in their own fields, are Henry Albert 
Phillips’s Meet the Germans (Lippincott, $3), in 
which Mr. Phillips sets down his personal reac- 
tions to contemporary Germany — the book has 
many illustrations and maps, and should be ex- 
cellent for prospective tourists—and E. N. 
Newman’s Seeing Germany (Funk and Wagnalls) 
which contains innumerable photographs of ex- 
cellent quality, with sufficient explanatory text, 
and which is the result of a careful study of the 
country as it is today. 


Who Started the War? 


RB Lupwic’s latest work belongs with this 
group. It is called simply Fuly ’z¢ and was 
published by Putnam’s on Armistice Day. Lud- 
wig wrote it several years ago, but decided it was 
better to delay publication. It concerns the ques- 
tion of guilt for the War, which Herr Ludwig 
distributes somewhat as follows: Vienna and 
Petrograd, he holds, must bear the largest part 
of the responsibility for the catastrophe, with 
Berlin and Paris in secondary places, and London 
quite a long way behind the other four cities in 
villainy. At bottom, Fuly ’7¢ is a plea for settle- 
ment of quarrels between nations by courts of 
arbitration. Ludwig declares the masses of no 
nation wished War, that it was the diplomats who 
made it, diplomats, it might be added, of a 
somewhat different type from the two who sat 
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STANDARD LIBRARY TITLES 
AT BIG REDUCTIONS 


For almost HALF A CENTURY we have been offering our patrons similar bargains to those 
listed below. When these books were published, you may have passed 
book budget. Here is your chance to get them BRAND NEW IN THEIR ORIGINAL EDITIONS 


at only a fraction of the published prices. 


Our frequently issued descriptive catalogs contain hundreds of 


similar bargains. WRITE FOR FREE COPY. 


These are only a few of our copy of our 
talog No = 


68-page Descriptive Bargain 


ORDER THESE BOOKS ON APPROVAL, DELIVERED POSTPAID 
AT THESE SPECIAL PRICES 


JOHN FISKE’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. Dar- 
winism and other Essays; Studies in Religion; Ex- 
cursions of an Evolutionist; The Unseen World and 
other Essays. In 4 volumes. ($10. 00) sold in sets ar 


A CYCLOPEDIA OF QUOTATIONS. The New Dic- 
tionary of Thoughts. iginally compiled by Tryon 
Edwards, D.D. Revised and enlarged, 1927. 724 pages. 
($7.50), $2.75 
THE DAWES PLAN. George P. Auld, formerly Ac- 
countant-General of the Reparations Commission. Fore- 
word by Rufus C. Dawes. 1927. ($2.50), 85c 
DOLLS. Esther Singleton. ee 80 full page 
plates. Cloth; boxed. 1927. ($7.5 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING rns ST. LUKE. Edition 
limited to 750 copies for sale, designed by the famous 
Bruce Rogers. Boxed. 1927. ($7.50), $1.98 
HOW TO KNOW JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS. 
A. F. Priestley. Illustrated. 1927. ($5.00), $2.25 
THE ADVENTURES OF AN AFRICAN SLAVER. 
Captain Canot. Edited with an introduction by Malcolm 
Cowley. Illustrated 1928. ($4.00), $1.25 
ON ENGLAND) AND OTHER ADDRESSES. Stanley 
Baldwin, First Lord of the Treasury and Prime Minister 
of Great Britain. 1926. ($4.00), 98c 
A POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK. In 4 vols. covering from 1774-1905. De Alva 
Stanwood Alexander, LL.D. 1906-1923. ($15.50), $5.95 
THE PRESIDENCY VS. HOOVER. Samuel! Crowther. 
1928. ($2.50), 75¢ 
TONY SARG’S NEW YORK. Edition deluxe. Profu 
illustrated in color by Tony Sarg. 1926. ($20.00) , $6.9 
CHARLES W. ELIOT: THE MAN AND HIS BE- 
LIEFS. Edited with a Biographical Study by William A. 
Neilson, President of Smith College. In 2 volumes, boxed. 
1926. ($10. 00), 
DISRAELI: ALIEN PATRIOT. E. T. Raymond. Illus- 
trated. 1925. ($4.00), , $1.25 
“The one unquestionable Genius of his age.” 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. An American Portrait. 
Paxton Hibben. Profusely illustrated. 1927. ($5.00), 


ISRAFEL: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF EDGAR 
ALLAN POE. Hervey Allen. In 2 fully illustrated vol- 
umes. 1926. ($10.00), $2.98 
ROBESPIERRE’S RISE AND FALL. G. Lenotre. 
Illustrated. 1928. ($6.00), $2.45 
BISMARCK, ANDRASSY AND THEIR SUCCES- 
SORS. Count Julius Andrassy. 1927. ($6.00), $1.98 


GIVE BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Established 1884 
118-120 East 25th Street, New York, N. Y. 


them up because of a limited 


Sincerely Yours, 


Treas. and Mgr. 


WOODROW WILSON, Life and Letters. Ray Stannard 
Baker, in 2 fully illustrated vols. 1927. ($10.00), $1.98 
DELINEATIONS OF AMERICAN SCENERY AND 
CHARACTER. America 100 years ago. John James 
Audubon, 1926. ($4.50), $1.75 
THE NEW WORLD. Problems in Political Geography. 
Isaiah Bowman, Ph.D. Illustrated with 238 maps and 65 
photographs. Revised and enlarged Edition. 1926. 
($8.00), $3.93 
VIGNETTES OF THE SEA. Felix Riesenberg. With a 
Preface by Christopher Morley. Illustrated. 1926. en-ee. 


THE PUBLIC PAPERS OF WOODROW WILSON. 
Edited by Ray Stannard Baker and William E. Dodd. 
Authorized Edition. In 6 volumes. 1925, '26 and _ '27. 
($30.00) , $6.95 
THE AMERICAN ADVENTURE. David Saville Muz- 
zey, Ph.D. In 2 profusely illustrated volumes. 1927. 
($10.00), $2.98 
1776: A Day-By-Day Story as Seen and Lived by the 
People of that Momentous Rovetathonary Year. Jonathan 
Rawson. 1927. ($3.00), $1.25 
JOHN PAUL JONES IN RUSSIA. Frank A. Golden. 
Fully illustrated. Edition limited to 1001 numbered 
copies. 1927. ($10.00), $3 

THE INTIMATE PAPERS OF COLONEL HOUSE. 
Charles Seymour. Vols. 1 and 2. Illustrated. 1926. 10.0; 


WHO’S WHO — 1927. Containing over 3,000 pages and 
more than 32,000 biographies. This edition covers the 
entire world and is not restricted to America. 1927. 
($16.00), $6.95 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND HIS TIMES. As 
shown in his own letters. Joseph Bucklin Bishop. In 2 
fully illustrated volumes. 1920. ($10.00), $3.98 
THE SENATE AND THE LEAGUE OF nae. 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 1925. ($4.00), $1. 

HOW EUROPE MADE PEACE WITHOUT waa 
ICA. Frank H. Simonds, author of “‘History of the World 
War.” 1927. ($5.00), $1.55 
FIRST CROSSING OF THE POLAR SEA. Roald 
Lincoln Ellsworth. Profusely illustrated. 
1927. ($5.00 $1.75 
SHELLEY: as LIFE AND WORK. Walter E. Peck. 
In 2 lavishly illustrated volumes. 1927. ($12.50), $4.95 
JOSEPH CONRAD, Life and Letters. G. Jean Aubry. 
In 2 fully illustrated "volumes. 1927. ($10.00), $3.98 
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“The best Roosevelt 
The material issued”’ 
House Ganc 


By EARLE LOOKER 
(ONE OF THE GANG) 


Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt says: ‘Has given me 
great pleasure. . . . The two who have gone 
returned in these pages. 


James Montgomery Flagg illustrations 
$3.00 
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GERMAN: SPANISH 
ITALIAN 


By Ls Listening to It" 


No drudgery the Cortina way! 
Amazingly quick results with world-famous 
Cortina Language Books and wonderful Pho- 
nograph Record Lessons. YOU SPEAK AND 
UNDERSTAND FROM THE START! 
Universally used and endorsed for Cultural, 
Business and Traveling advantages. Costs 
only a fraction of usual tuition fees. ... 
ENGLISH courses also. 


Call for free Demonstration, or 
Write Today for Booklet N. 


R. D. Cortina Co., 105 W. 40th St., New York 


‘Language Specialists for 47 years’ 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
> pupil earned over $5000 in spare _— 
Hundreds are selling constantly to 


leadin ublishers. 
P of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 


t d marketing of the Short 
ole of THE WRITER'S MONTHLY 
today. 


free. Write 


Correspondence 


on a log across the Rapidan the other day and 
talked about doing something constructive for 
the peace of the world. Ludwig writes interest- 
ingly, like the first-rate journalist he is, and 
July ’rg should find many readers. 

This survey of one phase of the European 
scene may well include The Mystery Man of 
Europe, Sir Basil Zabaroff, a biography by Rich- 
ard Lewisohn, Financial Editor of the Vossiche 
Zeitung (Lippincott, $3), which tells the story of 
the man who controlled the European armament 
situation during the War, and who broke Lloyd 
George. This English baronet is of Greek parent- 
age and birth, and is reputed to be the richest 
man in Europe. He owns the Casino at Monte 
Carlo, and is one of the least known billionaires 
now living. His biographer makes him out an 
unhappy man in spite of his financial success; 
the book throws many interesting sidelights upon 
recent European history, in which Sir Basil has 
often played a much more important part than 
the people who have had the credit —or dis- 
credit — in the newspapers and history books. 
There are several good photographs of Sir Basil, 
which are almost as rare as interviews with him. 


Songs the Soldiers Sang 
Ji one more book related to the War and we 


shall pass along to other and perhaps more 

pleasant matters. This is a collection of songs 
entitled Songs My Mother Never Taught Me 
(Macaulay, $2.50), made principally by John J. 
Niles, author of Singing Soldiers and co-author 
with Bert Hall of One Man’s War. Mr. Niles 
had the assistance of Douglass Moore and A. A. 
Wallgren, Mr. Moore lending a hand with the 
music, and Mr. Wallgren contributing some of 
the most delightful drawings that have ever ap- 
peared in a book about the War. The songs cover 
a wide range, many of them being sea-chanties 
sung long before 1914, and many others coming 
directly from the late unpleasantness. They are 
only moderately expurgated, and they ought, 
without exception, to make any souse-party 4 
roaring success if the most one-fingered of pianists 
can be found to pick out the melodies. To get the 
best out of the book, one should hear Mr. Niles 
sing a few samples, but this is not essential. 
Later, the Landscaper plans to mention a few 
books for Christmas presents, so he says here that 
Songs My Mother Never Taught Me belongs on 
the list, provided the recipient is favored with a 
slight streak of the Rabelaisian. This book is a 
real contribution to the relief of tedium vitae. 

The flood of biographies we have come to ex- 
pect every season is beginning to run, and it is 
no small task to select the most outstanding of 
the recent publications in this field. One of these, 
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EPIC OF AN AGE 


“Undoubtedly the finest thing 


that Donn Byrne ever did.”’ 


—Chicago Evening Post 


FIELD of HONOR 


By DONN BYRNE 


“Itisa big, a splendid piece of 


work,’’—N. Y. Times 
$2:50 


PIDGIN CARGO 
By Alice Tisdale Hobart. A real 
and stirring novel of China. $2.50 


THE NO-NATION GIRL 
By Evans Wall. A powerful, dra- 


matic story of swamp negroes. 
$2.50 


LADIES AND GENTS 
By Vera Caspary. The ace of all 
backstage novels. 


WASHINGTON 


PAST 
AND PRESENT 


By CHARLES MOORE 


A beautiful book on 
our Capital City, de- 
scribing its history, 
buildings, society 
and great figures. 
Illustrated by €. H. 
Suydam. 
$5.00 
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REB 


By MARIE CONWAY 
OEMLER 


The most lovable and 
original character 
since “SlippyMcGee” 
lives in this Southern 
story. ‘‘A delightful 
characterization.’”’ — 
N.Y. Herald Tribune 
$2.50 


THE BOOK OF PUKA-PUKA 


By Robert Dean Frisbie. A gor- 
geous book on the South Seas. 
Illustrated. $3.50 


FROM SANDY HOOK TO 62° 
By Charles Edward Russell. The 
thrilling story of the Pilot Boats. 

Illustrated. $3.50 

COMMODORE DAVID PORTER 
By Archibald D. Turnbull. The 
life of a great American sea- 
fighter. Illustrated. $3.50 


STORY OF 


SPLENDOR AND RUST 
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By LYLE SAXON 


Glamorous footnotes to the story 
of a region steeped in romance. 
INlustrated by E. H. Suydam. 
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beyond any question, is Alfred E. Smith’s Up 
to Now (Viking Press, $5), which hardly needs a 
detailed description. It is a much better book in 
its earlier chapters than in its later; Mr. Smith 
had become a politician of the first order at the 
time of the occurrence of the events set down in 
the latter pages, and he attacks his subject like a 
politician. But on the whole the autobiography 
is a surprisingly good piece of writing, and whether 
one is a follower of the author or not, his rise 
from the tenements of New York City to world- 
fame is sufficiently romantic to make the story 
intensely interesting. 


About the British Premier 


F even greater timeliness, since for the 

moment at least, Mr. Smith is more con- 
cerned with adding another tower to the New 
York skyline than to raising his political fortunes, 
is H. Hessell Tiltman’s authorized biography 
of ¥. Ramsay MacDonald (Stokes, $5), which 
bears the subtitle, Lador’s Man of Destiny, and 
which is a full account of the life of the present 
British Premier, with many illustrations. It is 
adequately written, and should interest all Ameri- 
cans who have not followed the Scot’s curious 
life-history, or who were inwardly moved by the 
recent spectacle of a Socialist conferring with the 
head of the greatest capitalist nation on earth 
upon the subject of world-peace. Not many years 
ago MacDonald would not have been admitted 
to this country. . . . One hopes he has a sense of 
humor and that he had at least one smile out of 
the situation as he rode up Broadway. . . . 

One of the best and at the same time most in- 
teresting of recent American biographies is Dr. 
Willis Fletcher Johnson’s George Harvey (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $5), which will be, of course, of especial 
interest to readers of THe NortH AMERICAN 
Review. Dr. Johnson had access to many letters 
to and from Harvey, with a wealth of unpublished 
material, and also enjoyed the advantage of the 
closest kind of personal association with his sub- 
ject. He has styled George Harvey a “ Passionate 
Patriot”, and there is much in his book to bear 
out the designation. To attempt to summarize 
the career of Harvey here, as covered com- 
prehensively by Dr. Johnson, is not possible be- 
cause of lack of space, but it was a career of con- 
stant excitement. The Harvey letters to President 
and Mrs. Harding are particularly interesting, 
and there is correspondence with Lord Curzon, 
Northcliffe, Joseph Pulitzer, Mark Twain, Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, Henry James, and many 
others to add zest to the pages of an absorbing 
book. Calvin Coolidge has written a brief intro- 
duction in which he pays tribute to the “Green 
Mountain Boy” as a sterling patriot. 


Thomas Fefferson, American 


_— important American biography of 
recent publication is Thomas Fefferson, The 
Apostle of Americanism, by Gilbert Chinard 
(Little, Brown, $5), a study of Jefferson written 
by a Frenchman who has taught for years in 
American universities, and who has done other 
books on the Jeffersonian period. His new volume 
is less a formal biography than a study of the 
development of the mind of his subject. He pays 
particular attention to the French influence upon 
Jefferson’s thinking, but is fair enough to conclude 
that, au fond, Jefferson was Anglo-Saxon in his 
principles. M. Chinard regards Jefferson as the 
most typical apostle of the ideas which form the 
foundation stones of our whole political structure. 
His book is soundly scholarly, but in no sense 
heavy or dull. 

T. R. Ybarra’s Bolivar the Passionate Warrior 
(Ives Washburn, $4), is a readable account of the 
life and adventures of the Central American 
liberator, although it belongs to the hero-wor- 
shipping school of biography. It is perhaps natural 
that despite his degire to be fair, Mr. Ybarra 
found it difficult o take a detached point of view 
about a man with whom his own family was once 
so closely connected. He had access to many 
unpublished letters, and he has done by all odds 
the best book about Bolivar, superior in every 
respect to the recent Vaucaire life. There is a two- 
volume life of Miranda out this year and it is 
inevitable that some one will write about San 
Martin, for perhaps we are in for a season of 
interest in Central and South America. Our 
apathy in that direction has always been hard to 
understand. 

One of the most discussed of recent life-stories 
is Taylor Gordon’s Born to Be (Covici-Friede, $4), 
which is the autobiography of a well-known 
negro singer, who began ‘ife as an errand boy in 
a house cf prostitution, and who has sung before 
royalty within the past few years. Mr. Gordon 
is introduced by both Carl Van Vechten and Mu- 
riel Draper, and Covarrubias, the Mexican, has 
done some marvelous illustrations for the book, 
which while of no great importance, is enterta‘n- 
ing, and perhaps not altogether without value as 
a social document. 


For Christmas Presents 


= Landscaper has had his hands recently 
upon several books that would serve very 
well for gifts for Christmas — not that most of 
the books mentioned here would not serve equally 
well. ‘Such books, for example, as The Misad- 
ventures of Martin Guerre, a translation from the 
French of Gaston Delayen (Dutton, $3.50), made 
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into an attractive book and with a pleasantly 
Gallic flavor; the John Vassos edition of Oscar 
Wilde’s The Harlot’s House and Other Poems, 
(Dutton, $3.50) in which the artist has done some 
extraordinary “interpretations;” and The Golden 
Octopus: Legends of the South Seas, by Viscount 
Hastings, which is illustrated by Blamire Young 
(Dutton, $6). 

There is no better way to buy Christmas pres- 
ents than from such catalogues as those of Ran- 
dom House or the Nonesuch Press; many of the 
books from these houses are relatively inexpen- 
sive, and most of them are beautiful. The limited 
edition business has grown very rapidly the past 
few years; one might pause to mention that 
Doubleday, Doran also have a fine list this 
autumn from which a few presents might be 
selected, and nearly all publishers have a few 
volumes of which they are especially proud. 

The Landscaper almost overlooked one of his 
own recent favorites, Animals Looking at You, by 
Paul Eipper (Viking, $3.00), which is a most 
unusual book about animals, with marvelous il- 
lustrations; it ought to delight animal-lovers of 
all ages, and the pictures should make children 
feel their kinship with monkeys of various species. 
Copies of the book will probably be barred 
altogether from Tennessee. . . . 

The Landscaper has been trying for some time 
to say that the most important piece of American 
history published in a good many months is 
Claude G. Bowers’s The Tragic Era: The Revolu- 
tion After Lincoln (Houghton Mifflin, $3), but 
has been prevented by lack of space. This is, 
of course, the story of the Reconstruction period, 
upon which Mr. Bowers has been working for 
years, a period that has had to wait some time for 
a fair presentation because of the hatreds it 
aroused, hatreds much deeper and more lasting 
than came out of the Civil War. 

A comprehensive, handsomely illustrated ac- 
count of recent archeological discoveries all over 
the world, which is well suited to Christmas giving, 
is Magic Spades: The Romance of Archaology by 
R. V. D. Magoffin and Emily C. Davis. Dr. 
Magoffin, in addition to his work as head of the 
Classical Department of New York University, 
is a practising archeologist, and Miss Davis is 
connected with Science Service in Washington, 
where her work has given her thorough familiarity 
with discoveries in North and South America. 
The opening chapter of The White House Gang 
by Earle Looker (Revell, $3) appeared first in 
Tue Nortu American Review. This cheerful tale 
of boyish pranks with which Quentin Roosevelt 
anc his friends startled Washington when T. R. 
was President, more than fulfills the promise of 
that introductory chapter. 


For the Younger Ones 


geen is the season of the year when fond parents 
are looking about trying to discover just the 
right books to give their children, always a dif- 
ficult question, although the Landscaper inclines 
very strongly toward the method of turning 
young ones loose in the largest library available 
and allowing them to find their own fodder. It is 
true, as some critics maintain, that a good many 
current books for children are not much good, but 
it is also true that on the whole the output was 
never so high in quality, nor has there ever before 
in the history of publishing been so much care 
exercised in the selection of juvenile books and in 
their manufacture. Most of the larger houses 
maintain separate departments for this work, and 
fortunes are spent annually in the production of 
the many inviting volumes that are to be seen 
in bookshops about this time of year. 

Short of being able to survey this section of the 
landscape with any care, the Landscaper has no 
hesitation in recommending such guides as 
Realms of Gold in Children’s Books, compiled 
by Bertha E. Mahoney and Elmore Whitney 
(Doubleday, Doran, $5), which is a pictorial 
enclycopedia of worth-while children’s books 
that should be a permanent addition to a parental 
library. Among the more unusual children’s 
books that have passed this way recently are 
Blaise Cendrars’s Little Black Stories for Little 
White Children, published in a beautiful edition 
by Payson and Clarke and containing delightful 
African legend and love; The Chinese Ink Stick, 
text and drawings by Kurt Wiese (Doubleday, 
Doran, $2.50), an account of life in China; 
Little Blacknose: The Story of a Pioneer by Hilde- 
garde Hoyt Swift, illustrated by Lynd Ward 
(Harcourt, Brace, $2), the story of the tiny little 
engine which was the first to be used by the New 
York Central Railway; and of somewhat the same 
order, although it has airplanes, dirigibles, steam 
shovels, and many other things in it, Captain Bib, 
by Josef Berger, illustrated by Helen Baker Evers 
(Holt, $2), which ought to delight small boys. 


Stories from France 


REE AND THE Moon by Jacques Dorey, 
'T ittustrated by Boris Artzybasheff (Knopf, 
$3.50), is a beautiful collection of legends from 
Brittany, Normandy, and Provence, made by a 
French poet; Singing Time by Satis N. Coleman 
and Alice Githorn, decorated by G. Ruth Ham- 
bridge (John Day, $2.50), is a charming collection 
of songs for children, and the illustrations are 
particularly agreeable; Green Pipes is a collection 
of poems by J. Paget Fredericks (Macmillan, 
$3.50), tastefully illustrated by the author. 
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RCA RADIOLA 67 COMBINATION 
— The new Super-Heterodyne, with 
RCA Electro- Dynamic reproducer 
and electric phonograph of the most 
advanced type. The complete home 
instrument; brings to you, at will, 
“Music from the air or record.” $690* 
RCA RADIOLA 60—Beautifully de- 
signed table model of the Radiola 
Super-Heterodyne, the most selective 
circuit known in the radio art. ..$98* 
RCA RADIOLA 66—A new, improved 
RCA Super -Heterodyne with RCA 
Electro. Dynamic reproducer. Built 
with master craftsmanship through- 
out. The finest Super-Heterodyne ever 
offered at this price. $225* 
*Radiotron not included 
in these prices. 


Buy with confidence 
where you see this sign 


IN COMBINATION 


AN exclusive RCA develop- 
ment—the Radiola Super- 
Heterodyne combines the 
super-qualities of broadcast re- 
ception sought by radioexperts. 


It is the instrument invari- 
ably chosen by those who 
demand the utmost possible 
fidelity and realism in the re- 
production of music and the 
voice. It is the only radio for 
the home that completely sat- 
isfies the lovers of fine music. 


RCA 


MADE 


BY THE MAKERS 


WITH ELECTRICAL PHONOGRAPH 


The Radiola Super-Hetero- 
dyne, with the famous RCA 
Electro-Dynamic reproducer, 
combined with the very latest 
phonograph for the e ectrical 
reproduction of records, is rec- 
ognized as the finest achieve- 
ment of the radio art. 
“Music from the air or record” 
with all the realism of the 
Radiola. 
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The Crook and The Bull 7 
By MAaxwELL 


From the fringe of the underworld a hobo writes of the third 
degree and the hatred it engenders 


rison riots of recent months 

ave afforded a glimpse into a 
volcano of hatred. The smug upper 
world has had a sensational vision of 
vengeful fires smouldering in the soul 
of the criminal underworld. 

I doubt that society is ever going 
to get anywhere in the struggle with 
crime until it understands this hate- 
psychology of the criminal. I don’t 
say the desperado’s reckless rage 


Re those who chose to look, the 


their souls have all been seared by 
the same inhumanity. The petty 
embezzler, the juvenile delinquent, 
the war hero who has gone wrong, the 
vagrant and the sneak-thief come out 
of “reformatories” or jails with the 
same hate toward society, with the 
same mental and emotional attitude, 
as the gangster, the degenerate, the 
toughest burglar or murderer. They 
became criminals for countless diverse 
reasons — deliberate, hereditary, en- 


‘A should be condoned; I say that it vironmental, glandular, or what 
“ should be recognized as a practical not. Those who remain criminals do 
rst fact, and that its causes should be so largely for one simple, single rea- 
al understood. son. They hate and fear the cops and 
2c» Beyond that, I don’t know any- what the cops stand for. 

om thing at all about the underlying 

cause of crime itself. I doubt whether © THE swivel-chair theorists who 
fa there is amy single cause. Criminals don’t know the facts as I do — 


ICA 


may be made in countless ways. I 
only maintain that, regardless of 
their separate origins, once they’ve 
encountered the law, the police, the 
prison guards and the prison bars, 
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and who never can, because they’ll 
never go up against the third degree 
— I want to sketch my story. 

I want them to see that the so- 
called progress that has been made 
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by scientific penology is illusion. Why 
is it, otherwise, that we have this 
crime wave at the very time when 
the study of crime and the criminal 
has been most scientific and pro- 
gressive? 

Because the scientific theories don’t 
sift down to the criminal. Between 
him and the psychiatrist, the sociolo- 
gist, the enlightened judge and the 
scholarly humanitarian stand the 
harness bull, the plain clothes dick, 
the prison guard, and all the in- 
humanity of an antiquated prison 
system that would stifle a lingering 
spark of manhood in any inmate — or 
fan it into flames of undying venge- 
fulness. 


"S$ ALL very simple. We don’t need 

to build up profoundly compli- 
cated analyses of the criminal’s 
attitude. He isn’t at war with society 
or authority; he doesn’t respond to 
abstract motives. He has endured 
unspeakable brutality and he is at 
war with those who have inflicted it 
upon him — the cops and their allies. 
I think I can make you understand 
this factor in the crime problem, 
because I understand it so well my- 
self. I share the criminal’s hate. 

I hate bulls like hell. I hate them 
because I fear them. I hate them not 
because they are representatives of 
authority, but because of what they 
do to the average person who falls 
into their clutches. I hate them, not 
because I am a criminal — for I am 
not — but because my experience 
with them has been the same as that 
of the criminal. The bulls do not 
differentiate between the crooked 
and the unfortunate or vagrant. 

Unless wanderlust is to be defined 
as a criminal inclination, I am inno- 
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cent of any guilt toward society. 
But, as a hobo who has pretty well 
covered these United States several 
times, I have run afoul of the law 
upon numerous occasions. I have 
been repeatedly convicted of the 
“crime” of being “without visible 
means of support”’. 

Naturally, while doing my bit in 
jail I have rubbed shoulders with 
crooks of varying degrees. I have 
had ample opportunity to witness — 
and sometimes experience — what 
the daily press refers to as “police 
brutality”. That is an expression to 
which I always take exception. It 
isn’t “brutality”. The brutes leave 
such cruelty to superior man to 
practise. 

Later, as a free lance journalist 
and also as a regularly employed 
reporter on the staffs of papers from 
one coast to the other, I have had 
an even better opportunity to see the 
effects of the American metropolitan 
police system’s infamous third de- 
gree. Seeing so much of this, and 
experiencing a little of the milder 
form of it, I take exactly the same 
attitude toward the police that the 
crooks do. Which brings me down to 
the purpose of this article. 


| me repeat that I am not at- 
tempting to explain crime nor its 
disciples; I have no concern with 
either. Nor is this a brief for either 
crime or the crook. It is only the 
story of what one hobo has seen 
and learned of the police of America 
as they go into action against those 
who have no effective recourse. 

My first experience with police 
methods occurred in the county jail 
of a western city where I had been 
sentenced for a short period for that 
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particularly heinous crime of “being 
without visible means of support”. 
On the second day of my incarcera- 
tion two Guatemalans, who had re- 
cently arrived in San Francisco from 
the south and who had, in company 
with some of their countrymen, cele- 
brated a little too unwisely, were 
arrested and convicted of being 
“drunk and disorderly”. 


Ne of them spoke a word of 
English nor had any idea what 
it was all about. But that evening, 
when we were locked in our cells, 
one of the two Guatemalans com- 
mitted a minor infraction of the jail’s 
very elementary decencies. In all 
innocence he assumed that American 
jails were conducted on the same 
plan as those in the Latin Americas. 

Without a word or question, the 

ard — who was himself to blame 

or having failed to provide for the 
prisoner’s convenience — unlocked 
the door of the cell, stepped inside 
and, with his black-jack, beat both 
men into bloody “unconsciousness, 
while the rest of us cursed him from 
the comparative safety of our cells. 

I was but a young fellow in my 
’teens at the time and, though I 
considered myself hard-boiled, this 
sample of cruelty shocked, horrified 
and enraged me. I expressed a wish 
to my cell-mate that the two Guate- 
malans had killed Kelly when he 
stepped inside to beat them up. 

He laughed without mirth. “Hell, 
boy, that’s nothin’. Wait till you go 
against th’ third degree.” 

But couldn’t the victim of such 
outrages take legal action when he 
was free? I asked. 

“Yeah?” snarled my cell-mate, 
pointing to his nose which was bent 


hard a-port, and then to a great, 
livid gash that ran diagonally across 
his forehead. “What legal action do 
you s’pose I could take for these 
things the bastards handed me? Do 
you think, fer a second, I could git 
even with ’em in court? No, by God, 
I wouldn’t have a Chinaman’s chance 
without backing by a politician. 
Th’ only way I could git even with 
em is wit’ a rod (revolver), an’ if I 
ever try that way, I’m takin’ a crack 
at every one I see with a star or 
uniform on, an’ savin’ th’ last pill 
(cartridge) for meself. They'll git 
yer in th’ end, anyway,” he con- 
cluded. 

As the years passed and my con- 
tacts with the police in various large 
American cities occurred, I learned 
more and more of their methods. 
And what I learned did nothing to 
increase my respect for America’s 
representatives of Law and Order. 
On the contrary, the more I saw of 
them, the more I hated and despised 
them. 


A‘ I heard the stories of many 
crooks. I want to repeat one of 
these stories, which I vividly re- 
member. It is typical of countless 
others. I met this fellow in one of 
New York’s rescue missions. He may 
or may not have had the advant 

of an academic training, but, in 
any event, he seemed to me a charm- 
ing conversationalist. His experi- 
ences were wholly representative, but 
he was more vocal than the average 
crook. He had evidently read a great 
deal and thought a great deal more, 
even though his line of thought may 
not have been as wholesome as it 
should have been. Again let me re- 
peat: I don’t condone or justify his 
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life. I only offer his story that the 
reader may understand the actual 
existence of things that most people 
think of only as shadowy melodrama 
on the screen. 

“Did it ever occur to you that 
behind every picture shown in a news- 
age of a bandaged suspect with 

is be-starred custodian standing 
complacently alongside of him, there 
is a story of police brutality?” he 
asked, removing his hat and running 
a hand over the thick shock of hair 
that was relieved of its jet blackness 
by a streak of iron-gray that began 
at his right temple and lost itself 
farther up on his head. 


— a sample of what they 
do to a suspect. I'll tell you 
about it later on,” he said, bending 
his head over, so that I could see the 
scar that ran in the centre of the 
white streak of hair. “My picture 
was in the newspaper, too, the morn- 
ing after I got that. I was still so 
dopy from my beating that when the 
screw who had caught me posed 
alongside of me for our pictures, I 
didn’t know, nor care very much, 
whether I was being Bertilloned or 
turning handsprings at a Dutch 
picnic. 

“To begin at the beginning, I got 
in bad with the bulls first in Buffalo 
on a charge of burglary. I was guilty, 
all right, and knew that I didn’t have 
a chance to plead otherwise, but I 
was beaten up until I was uncon- 
scious, not once, but three different 
times before I heard the penitentiary 
door shut behind me. Not only that, 
but the plain clothes screw who took 
me to the pen said in an aside to the 
guard who opened the gate that I 
was a ‘tough mug an’ would probably 


have to be shellacked plenty,’ and 
the guard, with a wise wink, replied 
that ‘this is a regular shellac fac- 
tory,’ and, believe me, it was, too, 
so far as I was concerned. 

“There was a change in wardens 
while I was still serving my sentence. 
The new man was more humane than 
the other. He kept an eye on the 
guards as well as on the convicts 
and it was not long before the con- 
victs noticed they were getting bet- 
ter treatment, better grub and fewer 
beatings. Also, there had been a 
shake-up and quite a number of the 
guards who had been the meanest 
of the old régime were fired and 
new men taken on in the places 
they left vacant. 

“After this we noticed that ‘good 
conduct men’ did not have such a 
tough time getting time off of their 
sentences or experience so much 
difficulty in getting a parole. Nat- 
urally, all hands conducted them- 
selves accordingly. 

“In the course of time my applica- 
tion came up for discharge on time 
off for good conduct, and was 
granted. 


“T DIDN’T want to return to Buf- 
talo; I felt it was not to my par- 
ticular advantage to go where I was 
so well known to the police. I thought 
that New York City would offer 
more in the way of possibilities than 
any other place I might go. 

“IT was } years and six months 
older now than I was when I first 
landed in the pen. I had done a 
lot of thinking behind those stone 
walls and I had seen a lot of devilish 
meanness on the part of the —_ 
I don’t say that I went out of prison 
a reformed man, but I certainly had 
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arrived at the stage where I was sure 
that crimes, as such as I and others 
committed, did not pay. If I wished 
to go out and make my livelihood 
dishonestly, then the best way, to my 
mind, was either to affiliate myself 
strongly with influential politicians 
or else go in for crime on such a large 
scale that one haul would be sufficient 
to last me for the remainder of 
my life. Meantime, I decided I'd 
get a job in the city and, while I 
worked, keep my eyes open and 
plan, definitely, what I would do 
in the future. 

“With but three or four dollars 
of the State’s five left in my pocket 
when I arrived in New York City, I 
couldn’t afford to put up in any de- 
cent hotel, so, as I had been in New 
York before and was well enough 
acquainted with the cheaper part of 
town, I put up in one of those stag 
hotels where he rooms rent for fifty 
cents a night. 


‘I SPENT just one night in the place 
and the second evening, as I was 
ready to turn in, along came two plain 
clothes men and, together with several 
other fellows, I was shoved into the 
patrol wagon. The screws had not 
come to the hotel after me, but my 
prison clothes, which I had not been 
able to rid myself of, were sufficient 
evidence to the dicks that I was a lad 
to be carted off to jail immediately. 

“The fact that I had been released 
from the pen such a short time before 
and that I couldn’t have pulled the 
job they were working on made no 
difference. They thought that if I 
had not done that particular job, 
I had, very likely, pulled something 
else and their third degree would 
bring it out. The third degree I got. 


“They wanted me to tell them 
something I couldn’t; but anyhow 
they accused me of being a member 
of one of the gangs that were nightly 
pulling off stick-ups. The big whangs 
could not actually link me up with 
any of the stick-ups nor connect me 
with any of the gangs, yet, thanks 
to them, I was so hounded and bull- 
dozed after I was released that I 
couldn’t get even a pick and shovel 
job around New York. 

“From New York I drifted into 
Chicago, via box cars and blind bag- 

. It was coming on winter and 
it was harder than hell to get a job. 
I did not propose to go hungry 
The result was that I found ms * 
in Joliet penitentiary with a five to 
twenty year jolt staring me in the 
face. I had been caught trying to 
pawn some of the junk I had stolen 
and, while I confessed readily enough, 
it did not save me from several more 
introductions to the third degree. 

“I did nearly four years of this 
jolt before I was released, but I had 
done a lot of thinking while I was 
‘on the inside’. Doping it all out and 
admitting crime did not pay, yet I 
could not see where work, or at 
least such employment as I would be 
able to secure, would pay, either. 
After all, why should I work? Others 
whom I had known outside didn’t 
work, and they were a lot more 
crooked than ever I had been. 


7 to make a short story 
shorter, when I was released 
from Joliet, I headed East. I hoboed 
my way because I wanted my five 
dollars from the State to eat on as I 
travelled. In one of the larger Eastern 
cities I managed to pry,a tin-horn 
gambler loose from his roll one night 
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after he left his joint with the day’s 
proceeds. I did this by the simple ex- 
pedient of cracking him over the head 
with the broken-off butt of a billiard 
cue that I had found in a back alley. 

“His bank roll put me on Easy 
Street again for a time and once more 
I came to New York. This time I 
had a little money in my pocket, 
two or three hundred dollars, and 
took a room up in the Seventies. 
“T LIVED quietly and unobtru- 

sively for a couple of weeks. 
Then, one night, in search of a little 
excitement, I happened into a joint 
in the Forties. 

“T had not been in the place ten 
minutes until Nemesis, in the person 
of the screw who had advised the 
guard in Sing Sing that I was ‘a 
tough mug’, grabbed me by the 
shoulder. I didn’t recognize him, and 
knocked him down. Before I could 
make one jump for the door, his 
partner hit me a crack over the head 
and I lost all interest in everything. 

“T woke up in the wagon on the 
way to jail. To be exact, I was kicked 
and beaten from unconsciousness 
back to consciousness, and then back 
again into unconsciousness before we 
arrived at the jail. I was half-thrown, 
half-dragged out of the wagon and 
hustled into the Detectives’ Room 
where my third degree began without 
further preliminaries. 

“I was dripping blood when the 
ceremonies began, but I was a blood- 
ier sight when they were concluded. 
When I was taken from the hospital 
back to the Tombs, I learned that I 
was charged with nearly all the 
hold-ups and half the murders that 
had occurred in New York City for 
the past decade. 


“It would have been laughable 
had it not been so unspeakably stu- 
pid and cruel. The third degrees I 


_now received did not include hitting 


me over the head but I took plenty of 
body punishment. Questions were 
yelled at me. If I answered, I got a 
wallop; if I didn’t answer, I got one 
just the same. They wanted me to 
confess to things I’d never even 
heard of. I wouldn’t have known 
what to say even if I wanted to 
confess. That was one time in my 
life I would have gladly died if I 
could have had a gun in my hand 
for just two minutes. I’d have 
croaked all right, but, by God, so 
would some of those lousy cowards 
who were giving me the third degree. 

“When my head, which was still 
in bandages, was well enough to 
permit me attending court, I was 
brought up for a hearing. The charge 
was that one night, some months 
previous, I had held up and robbed 
a couple of girls in Central Park. 


x was about time, now, I 
thought, to advise the judge, 
when I came before him, that I 
couldn’t have committed this par- 
ticular holdup because, at the time, I 
was serving a sentence in Joliet. This 
got me off. I didn’t wait for any more 
samples of the third degree; I got a 
job aboard a Standard Oil Tanker as 
messboy, and when the ship touched 
at Tampico, I jumped. I’ve been 
down there until a few months ago 
when the Mexican police rounded a 
lot of us up. We were sent back to the 
States again — and here I am!” 
Now this fellow’s story is offered 
in as nearly his words as I can put 
it, only that you may know what 
the criminal thinks, says and ex- 
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periences. Doubtless, he was makin 
the best case he could for himself. 
But what he said was no strain at all 
on my imagination—I know the 
police and their methods too well not 
to believe it. It’s happening every 
day. It’s happening to “questionable 
characters,” who may be innocent, 
as well as to known criminals. 

A couple of decades ago an ac- 
quaintance of mine was kicked to 
death in Denver because he would 
not admit something the police tried 
to torture him into confessing. It has 
been less than that since a shipmate 
of mine, who had been in a New Or- 
leans street fight, was beaten into 
unconsciousness after he had sur- 
rendered to the policeman who ar- 
rested him. In Los Angeles, when I 
was hoboing in the West some years 
ago, a young lad whom I knew and 
had knocked around with a bit was 
taken up a dark alley by two plain 
clothes screws and kicked and beaten 
into a hospital ward. They had over- 
heard him ask a pedestrian to stake 
him to the price of a cup of coffee. 

I needn’t pile up these cases; 
they’re all alike, and I and every 
other hobo knows of them by the 
score. 


B I have rounded out my own 
experience with police authority 
on both sides of the fence — that is, 
as one of the persecuted, and then 
as a representative of authority. Not 
many years ago I took a job as a 
in an Eastern reformatory 
or juvenile delinquents. I was as- 
signed night duty as a guard in this 
institution. 

My instructions from the head 
guard were to punish whisper- 
ing, talking, smoking, reading any 


aper of any kind that may have 
n smuggled surreptitiously into 
the cells, or any unnecessary noise, by 
stepping into the cell of the boy at 
fault and “sapping the little devil 
to sleep with your piece of rubber 
hose.” 

The first night I remained se- 
verely aloof from the boys — they 
were feeling me out. They were 
nothing but pleasant-faced kids for 
the most part. They were wondering 
if I was like the other guards with 
whose methods and treatment they 
were all too familiar. 


HE second night the kids put 
"Lut feelers; there were surrepti- 
tious whisperings and, once or twice, 
I detected tobacco smoke. 

Presently, as I did not make my 
authority physically felt, the whis- 
pering changed to audible conversa- 
tion. I was up at the farther end of 
the room where the cells were empty 
of boys. 

I walked down to the other end 
where there was a prisoner in each 
cell. As I did so, all noise and move- 
ment ceased. I took a position mid- 
way down the row of cells where I 
could be seen by every boy. 

“Fellows,” I began, and all the 
boys hustled over to their cell doors 
to listen, “my instructions from the 
other guards were to step inside the 
cell of any boy violating the rules 
and sap him to sleep with my piece 
of rubber hose. Now I’m curious 
about you kids. I have ideas of my 
own about you and I’m going to 
leave it to you to prove whether I’m 
right or wrong. I’m not stepping into 
any boy’s cell to sap him to sleep, 
nor am I going to put a single one of 
you on report, no matter what you 
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do. So go just as far and as fast as 
you wish in breaking the rules — but 
don’t forget this: 

“You have all seen the four peep 
holes, two at each end of this room, 
and you know that I can be seen 
through them, no matter what part 
of the room I may be in. Also that if 
you kids make any noise while one 
of the other guards happens to be 
peeping through them to see what 
I’m doing, your noise will be heard 
and the guard who hears it will 
stoolpigeon on me. 

“If this happens I will be put on 
report. The matter will be investi- 

ted. I'll be fired — and 1 need my 
job and pay. 

“Now I’m going to let you do 
anything you like, and leave it to 
your own good sense — if you have 
any — just how far to go and when,” 
I concluded, looking up and down 
the long rows of cells. 

“We're wit’cha to de end, boss!” 
came a chorus — and they were. 


| rier to read, smokes, grub from 
the officers’ mess, water any time 
of the night they wished it (hereto- 
fore they were compelled to go all 
night without a drink), and low- 
voiced conversation — which ceased 
the second I spoke to them, and that 
was only when I was sure one of my 
“brother” guards was peeking at me 
through the convenient peep-holes — 
these were the privileges I granted 
them. They were model prisoners. 
Never a bit of trouble did I have. Any 
of them would have gone to hell 
for me. 
The stories some of them told 
me of the treatment they had 
received there were almost unbeliev- 
able. You, the reader, wouldn’t be- 
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lieve them. I did, and do, for I 
have lived in a world very different 
from yours, where cruelty, physical 
and moral, is commonplace. Already 
these kids had come to hate right 
royally the police, the guards, and 
through them all that they stood for 
— which is law, order and society. 

The marvel of it is that the great 
American public will tolerate such 
things. And, by the way, the Latin 
Americas and the United States are 
the only countries that wil/. 


I" ENGLAND the British bobby does 
not dare beat up his prisoner, 
much less pull his revolver and fire 
blindly at him, as is done every day 
here. Nor do they know in England 
what the third degree means as we 
have perfected it. In Germany, 
France, Belgium, Holland and Japan 
the methods peculiar to the Ameri- 
can police are not tolerated. And 
who ever heard of crime waves, 
city bank raids and gang wars in 
those countries? 

In all of this I have sought to do 
nothing but reflect the mental and 
emotional attitude of undying hatred 
toward the uniformed representa- 
tives of society which fills our prison 
population from coast to coast. I 
freely admit my own prejudice. I 
suggest no solution, but I think the 
protected citizen must admit that 
wanton brutality, perpetrated by his 
protectors upon the criminal, ac- 
counts in part for the crook’s hatred 
—and that that hatred is a factor 
in every effort to solve the crime 
problem. 

No matter how brutal the criminal, 
society will not save itself from his 
depredations by being more brutal 
than he is. 


The Football Frankenstein 


By C. W. SAvaGE 
Professor of Physical Education, Director of Athletics, Oberlin College 


Disputing the great game’s claim to be fairy godmother to all 
college athletics, and urging a system that will lessen 


its menace and extend its benefits to the 
entire student body 


Es, American intercollegiate 

} football is a great game. It 

appeals to our American love 
of the spectacular, it holds us spell- 
bound with its tense situations and 
raises us to the seventh heaven of 
enthusiasm as our star makes his 
first down or our team scores its 
winning goal. Yes, surely our Ameri- 
can football is a team game par ex- 
cellence; a game that thrills the 
undergraduate; a game that draws 
the old grads back from hundreds of 
miles away; a game for which the 
average citizen is willing to part with 
a goodly number of dollars in order 
that he may sit in with the colle 
crowd and participate in the big 
show. 

And a big show football has be- 
come. Sixty, eighty, one hundred and 
even one hundred and fifteen thou- 
sand spectators have witnessed a 
single game. Nearly two decades ago 
Woodrow Wilson, then president of 
Princeton, expressed fear lest the 
football side show overshadow the 
main tent. Today there are many 


college presidents who would aver 
that Wilson’s fears have been more 
than realized; many faculties who 
would declare that football is now a 
menace; many fathers and mothers 
who are anxious over the present 
status of the game in the life of the 
campus and who fear its influence 
upon the lives of their sons. 


T cANNOT be denied that football 
I has in some way grown out of pro- 
— to the other interests of col- 
ege life. Yet there is a sense of be- 
wilderment, a feeling of hesitancy, of 
helplessness in the minds of those 
who question, that inhibits action 
and permits this Frankenstein to con- 
tinue building up the monster of 
commercialism. Once the instinctive 
joyous sport of vigorous youth, it has 
so far magnified itself that it is 
threatening the very citadels of 
learning within whose walls it has 
been Tetind. It is no longer a 
sport of boys but a spectacle of 
highly trained actors. It is no longer 
played for fun but staged for in- 
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come and promoted as a great social 
function. 

Yes, American intercollegiate foot- 
ball is a great game. Great for the 
sport loving public but tremendously 
distorted and disconcerting in the 
life of institutions of learning. 


ow there is nothing inherently 
N wrong with football as a game. 
It is the game which has most to give 
to our American boys and which we 
must not suffer to be taken from the 
hands of our educators in the train- 
ing of future leaders of our country. 
Today, as never before, we need its 
drive and its hardness. We need its 
coéperation, its self-control, its forti- 
tude, its loyalty to ideals, its disdain 
for littleness, its hot contempt for 
dishonesty, and its intolerance of and 
quick punishment for infringements 
of the code of a true sportsman. No, 
football must not be abolished. It 
must be preserved, but it must be 
rescued from its present unfortunate 
status. The system which has grown 
up around it must be demolished. 
For it is not the game which is out of 
place in the training of youth, but 
the practices which surround it. 
if football develops the desirable 
nal and social qualities which 
its friends claim for it, and these 
claims I, for one, am willing to admit, 
what a pity, what a crime, what a 
travesty upon the work of the col- 
lege and university, that not over 
afrecn or twenty men of a college 
class or at the most, only eighty or 
one hundred men during a student 
generation, have a chance at these 
values! One hundred men out of 
five thousand, out of ten, out of 
fifteen thousand students! Is it 
not time that the conduct of inter- 
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collegiate football were brought to 
book? 

And at what expense of time and 
effort, and money and planning, are 
these chosen few trained and de- 
veloped! Is it not true that these are 
the very ones who need this intensive 
training the least? Are they not a 
picked group when they enter col- 
lege? Have not many of them been 
groomed for this very experience 
while yet in the secondary school? In 
a football story written by an ex- 
graduate manager and syndicated in 
the newspapers a short time ago, the 
statement was flatly made that it 
cost a big university $25,000 per man 
to put a finished football player upon 
the field. On first thought this seems 
preposterous, but it may not be so 
far from the truth. Up to the present 
time, so far as I know, no one of the 
great universities has attempted to 
deny it. But whether or not it is true, 
it cannot be denied that the cost of 
maintaining football on its present 
scale is perfectly enormous and en- 
tirely out of proportion to the other 
interests of educational institutions 
and to the number of students 
directly involved. 


A THIS time dust is being thrown 
into the eyes of the educational 
world by the proponents of the pres- 
ent régime who declare that football 
is the fairy godmother of the other 
intercollegiate sports. They say foot- 
ball profits make possible the in- 
creasingly popular programme of in- 
tramural sports and contribute to the 
building of gymnasia, swimming 
pools, and other facilities for the de- 
partment of physical education. Ad- 
mit all these claims and the argu- 
ment is still beside the point for if the 
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“football system” is wrong, the -— 
use of its income does not justify it. 
If a broad programme of physical 
education and intramural athletics is 
desirable and justifiable, then right 
ways and means will be found to es- 
tablish and maintain it. I cannot 
believe that educational institutions 
can much longer permit a chosen few 
of its students to be trained and ex- 
ploited like gladiators to amuse the 
populace and incidentally fill the 
university coffers. And again let me 
emphasize the fact that although in 
many instances there is a handsome 
sum turned over to the other sports 
and to intramurals, nevertheless, 
this is quite an insignificant amount 
when compared with the gross in- 
come of football and the sum spent 
upon football itself. Vast incomes 
make possible extravagant expendi- 
tures and we may be sure that Fairy 
Godmother Varsity Football first re- 
ceives the lion’s share. 

After the period of “informal 
athletics” during the Great War, 
there were some who dared to hope 
that football would never again be 
permitted to return to its former im- 
portance and intensity of competi- 
tion, but quite the contrary has hap- 
pened. The era of stadium building 
and intensified exploitation of stars 
has come upon us as never before. 
And the end is not yet. 


N SPITE of insistence upon a finer 
I grade of coaches and their eleva- 
tion in many instances to faculty 
ranking; in the face of gentlemen’s 
agreements on maximum salaries to 
coaches, and the elimination of pre- 
season training; in spite of rules 

ainst recruiting, and greater em- 
phasis placed on amateurism, the 


system of intercollegiate, and in 
many cases of inter-high school 
football, has gone from bad to worse. 
Instead of a seasonal coach starting 
work in August or early September, 
we have the all-year coach start- 
ing with the Freshmen squad in 
November at the close of the regular 
season, giving theory lectures or 
“skull practice” in January and 
February, and running spring prac- 
tice in March and April. An astute 
coach can also wisely place many of 
his men in summer camps, where 
the best of training is afforded and 
oftentimes courses are carried in a 
“Summer School for Athletic Coach- 
ing”. The hue and cry against pro- 
selyting still rises to the heavens, 
and where is there a college with a 
successful team that is free from the 
suspicion‘of recruiting promising high 
school players by subsidies andinduce- 
ments? The insatiable desire to win is 
backoftheentiresystem. Victory right 
or wrong — but wrong, still victory. 


HAT is the remedy? To lessen 

the desire of the individual 
coach or captain or player for 
winning? Certainly not. To play to 
win is thoroughly commendable. The 
only cure as I see it is to informalize 
the system and leave the game alone. 
Instead of making intercollegiate 
football the great privilege and op- 
portunity of the few who are selected 
and groomed for it as soon as they 
enter college and before, make it the 
natural culmination of an apprentice- 
ship of two or even three years in the 
ranks of a well administered in- 
tramural programme. By the time a 
man has become a star or a varsity 
hero, he passes out of the picture and 
other men fill his place. 
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Or perhaps, successful units of the 
intramural competition might in 
turn, or several at a time, compete 
against similar units from rival in- 
stitutions. The champion athlete 
would then become lost in the rank 
and file, and most of the rules of 
eligibility, transfer, residence, and 
gentlemen’s agreements would be- 
come unnecessary. 

What zest and enthusiasm such a 
plan would put into the intramural 
games! What a vastly greater num- 
ber would enjoy the benefits for 
which football is so extolled! How 
much more spontaneity would be 
shown and what fun would be 
realized! Finally, how much more 
fitting and justifiable would such an 
experience be in the life of the aver- 
age student and how much more in 
right relation to the manifold inter- 
ests of college life which need to be 
conserved! 
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True, the high degree of specializa- 
tion now attained would rarely if 
ever be seen; but in our democratic 
theory of government and of educa- 
tion I believe that the ninety or 
ninety-five per cent of our students 
deserve more and the ten per cent 
or five per cent Jess of he great 
character building values of the 
game which are being continually 
held up as justifying the present 
system. 

Where is the conference or the 
small group of colleges which will 
dare to try out a rational and educa- 
tionally justifiable system of com- 
petition? It is high time that the 
problem be approached in a con- 
structive way and that we build up a 
system of competition for education, 
sportsmanship, and fun to supplant 
our present system of victories for 
great gate receipts and victories at 
any cost. 


4 


The White-Collar Sick 


By R. te CLerc PHILLIPs 


Why do the wealthy give lavishly to institutions of learning 
and comparatively neglect the hospitals, which must 
serve the burdened middle class in a cause 
even greater than education? 


EARS ago that snarling 

dyspeptic, Thomas Carlyle, 

wrote that “There is in 
man a higher than love of happiness; 
he can do without happiness, and 
instead thereof find blessedness.” 
Men holding this frigid view of life 
certainly do exist; but the instinct 
to happiness is so universal that 
many of us are, I think, inclined to 
harbor some secret suspicions con- 
cerning the mentality, disposition, 
or digestive powers of those who 
attempt to persuade us that it is 
not the natural object of life. 
(Carlyle’s trouble, you remember, 
was the pit of his stomach at which, 
according to his own assertion, a 
rat was gnawing.) And, suspecting 
these long-faced kill-joys, the over- 
whelming majority of us have had 
little difficulty in agreeing with 
those who hold a more genial and 
tolerant philosophy of life. A phi- 
losophy, in short, which allows that 
the pursuit of happiness is not merely 
the inalienable right of men (in- 
cluding women), but also the right 
and proper object of existence. 


Naturally, no two persons will 
set out for happiness in precisely 
the same way, for no two persons 
will agree as to what constitutes 
happiness. But all, I think, would 
agree to the proposition that good 
health is an absolute prerequisite to 
this state. (Any who did not would, 
in all probability, belong to one of 
the two human categories usually 
classed as harmless eccentrics or 
contentious fellows always bent on 
proving that black is white.) 


‘i+ general consensus of opinion 
is summed up by Lecky in dis- 
cussing the conditions essential to 
happiness in his Map of Life. “In 
the long run,” he says, “and to the 
great majority of men, health is 
probably the most important of all 
the elements of happiness. Acute 
physical suffering or shattered health 
will more than counterbalance the 
best gifts of fortune, and the bias 
of our nature and even the processes 
of our reasoning are largely in- 
fluenced by physical conditions. 
Hume has spoken of ‘that disposi- 
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tion to see the favorable rather than 
the unfavorable side of things which 
it is more happiness to possess than 
to be heir to an estate of £10,000 a 
year;’ but this gift of a happy tem- 
perament is very evidently greatly 
due to bodily conditions. On the 
other hand, it is well known how 
speedily and how powerfully bodily 
ailments react upon our moral na- 
tures. ...If it be true that a 
healthy mind in a healthy body is 
the supreme condition of happiness, 
it is also true that the healthy mind 
depends more closely than we like 


_ to own on the healthy body.” 


INCE, then, the possession of good 
health is the chief basis of human 
happiness, how are we to explain 
the fact that the great American 
millionaire philanthropists have ap- 
parently invariably attached so much 
more importance to the possession of 
knowledge? In other words, why are 
the endowments of hospitals neg- 
ligible in comparison with those of 
universities? 

The objection may be raised at 
this point that the largest gifts ever 
made for any purpose, such as 
Rockefeller’s, have been for pro- 
motion of health. But the great 
medical research foundations are a 
thing quite apart from our subject. 
I am comparing, I think with fair- 
ness, institutions which serve the 
individual of the middle class in two 
practical problems of life — the 
maintenance of health and the ac- 
of learning. Foundations 
or medical research are of a more 
general nature, being largely devoted 
to the advancement of science rather 
than to the practical assistance 
of a given individual. 


I think that I cannot underline 
the specific question at hand more 
clearly than to point out that the 
total investments of all twenty-nine 
general hospitals in New York City 
listed by the United Hospital Fund 
of New York, do not equal the en- 
dowments of the University of Chi- 
cago. Using the figures published by 
this fund for the New York hospitals 
and by The World Almanac in the 
case of the University of Chicago, the 
total investments of the former 
amount to $40,649,395. The endow- 
ments possessed by the University of 
Chicago have reached the huge sum 
of $43,409,467. That is to say, one 
university — and that one not the 
richest in the country — possesses 
invested funds that exceed by $2,- 
760,072 the investments of twenty- 
nine New York hospitals, most of 
them of wide renown. 


I SHALL press this point a trifle 
further by quoting the names and 
endowments of the ten most heavily 
endowed educational institutions in 
America and those of the ten most 
heavily endowed hospitals in New 
York. The figures in the first case 
are taken from The World Almanac; 
in the second case from the pub- 
lished statement of the United 


Hospital Fund of New York. 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
69,550,071 
58,024,059 
43,409,467 


Massachusetts _Insti- 
tute of Technology.. 29,750,000 
Leland Stanford, Jr... 28,917,532 


Johns Hopkins....... 24,923,795 
24,500,000 
21,230,391 
20,483,610 
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New York Hospirtats 


(The names on this list have been drawn from 
all types of hospitals except the municipal.) 


$10,993,910 
Presbyterian......... 8,524,663 
17445574 
Orthopedic ......... 4,814,239 
Home for Incurables.. 3,417,159 
2,876,051 
Post-Graduate. ...... 2,535,748 
2,421, 
2,319,557 


A comparison of these two lists 
reveals the fact that the most heavily 
endowed New York hospital pos- 
sesses approximately only one-half 
of the funds of Duke University, 
which figures at the bottom of my 
list of the ten wealthiest universities 
in the country. 


0 ONE, of course, would dream of 
N saying that more money is 
given to education than is given to 
health. What one can assert, how- 
ever, is that very rich men usually 
prefer colleges and schools to hospi- 
tals as the objects of their benefac- 
tions. Every year The World Almanac 
publishes a list of large American 
benefactions. I am informed that 
the compilers of this list do not 
pretend to have included all bene- 
factions made during the year. (One 
would, indeed, suspect any list that 
did claim to be absolutely exhaus- 
tive.) But the A/manac list does 
include those gathered from the 
New York newspapers, from lists 
supplied by the great foundations, 
and from the replies to question- 
naires sent to six hundred colleges, 
while wills also yielded a certain 
amount of information. Now, from 
the list of benefactions made during 
1928 I have excluded all those under 
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$50,000. From the remaining num- 
ber, gifts and bequests amounting to 
$81,798,880 were made to schools 
and colleges. Hospitals received only 
$17,096,080, and public health and 
medical purposes $5,021,897. This 
gives a total of only $22,117,977 for 
what is commonly agreed to be the 
very bed-rock of human happiness, 
as against well over three times 
that amount for education. 


I KNow well that education has its 
fanatical partisans. There once 
were people who honestly believed 
that it would prove the panacea for 
all the political and social ills of the 
world. There may still be some per- 
sons left who hold this view. If there 
are, they certainly deserve commen- 
dation for their sunny optimism, 
if not for their ability to accept the 
evidence of facts. But I have never 
yet heard anyone say that a man is 
of necessity happy because he is 
educated, or of necessity unhappy 
because he is not. In other words, 
people do not say that happiness and 
education are virtually interchange- 
able terms, although this is com- 
monly claimed for happiness and 
health. 

Indeed, there are certainly ugly 
facts that make it somewhat up- 
hill work to prove that education 
almost necessarily brings happiness. 
It is impossible to measure happiness. 
But most civilized countries publish 
their suicide rates. Ireland is not 
remarkable for the advanced state 
of its education; but it is, and has 
long been, remarkable for its low 
suicide rate, which in 1925 was only 
3 per 100,000 of the population. 
Saxony, on the other hand, is most 
distinctly a country in which edu- 
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cation is highly developed and widely 
diffused; but its suicide rate is, and 
has long been, extraordinarily high, 
a recent figure placing it at 35 per 
100,000. The Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica (13th Edition), which is not 
given to indulgence in sensational 
innuendoes, remarks that “a point 
of considerable interest is the in- 
crease of suicide in relation to the 
advance of elementary education.” 


rR. Freperick L. Horrman, 
D consulting statistician of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, in his Suicide Problems, pub- 
lished in 1928, is a good deal more 
explicit in his attitude to this singu- 
lar condition. “It is,” he says, “a 
very serious question whether mod- 
ern education does not tend to foster 
the suicidal tendency by developing 
an irrational attitude towards the 
multiplicity of problems which de- 
mand solution. Modern education 
fails essentially in not developing a 
grasp of the principles of life and its 
duties.” Morselli, the Italian phy- 
sician, whose famous work Suicide 
is still quoted by modern writers on 
the subject, is as explicit on this 
same point as a man can be. “It 
has been found in all countries,” he 
says, “that suicide and mental 
aberration have prevailed just among 
those classes to which civilization 
has afforded the benefit of instruc- 
tion, and this as much in Germany 
and France as in Italy and England, 
and we may say in all Europe... . 
From a glance cast on the map of 
Europe, it may be inferred that it is 
those countries which possess a bigher 
standard of general culture which fur- 
nish the largest contingent of voluntary 
deaths.” (The italics are Morselli’s.) 


This somewhat extended reference 
to the connection which would ap- 
pear to exist between a high degree 
of instruction and a disposition to 
suicide may seem a digression from 
the problem of hospital endowments. 
But it is all of a piece with my 
problem: Why such solicitude on 
the part of millionaires to produce 
a condition that no one has ever yet 
proved added to human happiness? 
And why such apparent neglect on 
their part to equal these efforts in a 
direction — the recovery of health 
or curing of disease — which most 
indisputably does add to human 
happiness? A few people there are, 
indeed, who have begun to question 
the wisdom of allowing the college 
student to get off so cheaply in 
regard to his tuition fees. Trevor 
Arnett, the President of the General 
Education Board, tells me that he 
holds the view that students should 
be required to pay the full cost of 
their education. If they did, parents 
and students would, he ‘believes, 
have a better idea of what a college 
education really costs, and since 
they would have to pay for it, or 
make arrangements to do so, the 
desire to obtain it would more likely 
be a serious one. “Our present sys- 
tem,” says President Aydelotte of 
Swarthmore College, “makes many 
colleges a charity oe the rich.” 


RESIDENT Angell of Yale, in his 
Pp Annual Report of 1927, says that 
“the fraction of cost paid by the 
student beneficiary must be in- 
creased. It now represents from one- 
third to one-half of the cost for the 
Yale undergraduate, and this is not 
an uncommon ratio in other in- 
stitutions.” 
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Think of it! Heavy endowments 
have relieved the students in many 
universities of the payment of from 
one-half to two-thirds of the actual 
cost of their education. For the year 
1926-7 the cost of tuition at Yale 
was $900. The student paid $350. 
The deficit of $550 was covered by 
endowments. That is to say, the 
endowments of Yale went directly to 
the relief of the students’ pocket books, 
irrespective of whether they were in 
need of such relief or not. And this 
state of affairs applies in varying 
degrees to a large number of other 
universities in the country. 


ow, contrast this condition with 
N that prevailing in hospitals. 
Let us take the case of a Yale stu- 
dent, since we have before us the 
Yale figures for the cost of tuition. 
This young man is paying $350 for 
an education that actually costs 
$900, the deficit being met by what 
is neither more nor less than charity. 
He falls seriously, even dangerously, 
ill. He goes to hospital. He has a 
private room, as it would not occur 
to his family — highly respected and 
highly self-respecting professional 
people — to place him in a ward 
where his care and treatment would 
cost little more than a nominal sum. 
For, although this family is poor as 
worldly goods are reckoned now- 
adays, it is proud. It pays for what 
it gets . . . with the sole exception 
of the Yale University education. 
Accordingly, this family undertakes 
to pay $10 a day for the young man’s 
private room. And $8 a day for his 
day nurse. And again $8 a day for 
his night nurse. And the surgeon’s 
charge — which is not light. And 
special drugs. And the operating- 


room fee. And the x-ray. And 
various laboratory expenses. And 
when all is paid, our Yale student’s 
father is a very much poorer man 
than when his son fell ill, for his life 
savings — never large — have been 
eaten into in a hideous manner. 


MM: poignant cases might have 
been quoted; those of young 


people financially dependent on their 
own efforts and too young for sav- 
ings; or those of breadwinners on 
salaries whose families leave no mar- 
gin for a thrift account. Gently bred, 
educated, they shrink from seeking 
hospital care in a ward. They have 
had privacy all their lives, and they 
demand it when they are sick, even 
though it involves the utmost per- 
sonal sacrifice to obtain it. So they 
make that personal sacrifice — years 
of pitiful scrimping to pay off the 
money borrowed to meet the cost 
of their hospital care. 

I have, however, quoted the hypo- 
thetical case of the Yale student 
in order to be able to underline the 
grotesque contrast between what 
endowment does for him and his 
family in the matter of his education 
and what it emphatically does not 
do for them in the matter of his 
health. Yet, if forced to make the 
choice, his parents would, without 
question, prefer to have him in the 
possession of robust health, with an 
even much sketchier knowledge of 
history, languages, and literature 
than is ordinary, than a marvel of 
erudition, but sick in body and 
perpetually suffering. 

The singularity of the condition 
just described has, I understand, 
been noted, and will be dealt with, 
by the Gotham Hospital, which is 
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to be built on Central Park West at 
107th Street in New York. This 
hospital will apply the sum of 
$3,000,000 to the direct endowment 
of its patients in practically the same 
fashion that the endowed univer- 
sities apply their funds to the direct 
financial relief of their students. 
That is to say, rooms will be avail- 
able to middle-class patients at a 
charge considerably below cost, the 
income from the endowment fund 
being applied solely to covering the 
deficit on the low charges for accom- 
modations. I am told that there will 
be no question of devoting it to 
medical research, operating theatres, 
new wings, a nurses’ home, or to 
any other of the multifarious ob- 
jects to which existing hospital en- 
dowments are applied. It will be, 
and can be, used for no other pur- 
pose than easing the burden of the 
“white-collar” patient by renting 
him a room or bed in the hospital 
at a rate which he can pay, and 
making up the deficit on the loss 
involved in the transaction. 


HaARITY? Of course, it is charity. 
But what of it? The class which 

has never hesitated to accept charity 
in order to get educated is not called 
to flinch before a parallel offer 
of charity applied to a purpose of 
vastly more importance. To assume 
that it will do so is to suppose this 
class — the best educated as a whole, 
the most stable, and most able in 
this country — to be bereft of all 
powers of logical reasoning, and it 
is not. The point is not the feelings 
of the middle-class, but the inten- 
tions of the big givers. Will these 
always fatten middle-class education 
at the expense of middle-class health? 


Certainly their benefactions to 
American education tend constantly 
to rise. For instance, according to 
information published in U. S. 
Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1925, 
No. 45, and Bulletin, 1927, No. 40, 
the private gifts to universities, 
colleges and professional schools 
show a very marked increase in 
comparing the school years 1923-4 
and 1925-6. During the former, 
$22,632,735 was devoted to the 
increase of plant, $46,726,677 to 
endowment, and $12,735,326 to cur- 
rent expenses. In the latter year, 
there was an increase of $6,840,859 
for the first purpose, of $25,647,931 
for the second, and of $3,661,527 
for the third. During the past few 
years the late Mrs. Mary Ann Fitz- 
gerald left $4,559,181 to St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York, and the late 
Payne Whitney left New York 
Hospital $10,000,000. These sums 
are immense; but they pale into 
insignificance when confronted with 
the Duke and Eastman benefactions 
to education. 

Naturally, one cannot help won- 
dering why American philanthropists 
apparently believe education to be 
so much more important than health, 
while the reverse is probably the 
common opinion of the rest of the 
human species. 


o most of them really attach 

more importance to a smatter- 
ing of Latin and Greek than to being 
sound in wind and limb? Or is it a 
question of publicity, more of which 
is obtainable through gifts to uni- 
versities than to hospitals, for the 
former typify youth, enthusiasm, 
ambition, strength, while the latter 
stand for sickness, weakness and age? 
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And it is youth, enthusiasm and 
strength that are good at the hurrah- 
ing business — not sickness, weak- 
ness, and age. 


TS last suggestion may be un- 
duly cynical. Dr. Samuel Brown, 
Dean of the New York University 
and Bellevue Hospital Medical Col- 
lege, tells me that while it is certain 
that American millionaire philan- 
thropists have favored American 
education at the expense of American 
health, they have done so because 
they consider health to be a national 
or municipal affair. “Education is, 
of course, also a national or munici- 
pal affair up to a certain point,” he 
said, “but higher education is not 
the affair of the State or city. It is 
an individual affair. The great philan- 
thropists have made it their special 
province for some time past, although 
there is no doubt that educational 
endowments have now been gener- 
ously provided for and that a reac- 
tion of feeling is setting in. I certainly 
think that our big philanthropists 
might have done more for middle- 
class health than they have; al- 
though, as I have said, they have so 
far taken the view that this was a 
national or municipal concern. And 
so it is, of course. The quality of a 
nation is based on the health of the 
people who make it up. But the fact 
remains that the man of moderate 
means is in an absolutely desperate 
plight if he is overtaken by a really 
serious illness. Compared with the 
rich man, he has almost no chance 
of recovery. He cannot pay for the 
best and he will not go to the 
municipal hospitals, where he would 
be very well cared for, but where 
the environment may not be so 


pleasant. It is an old story — this 
tragedy of the sick middle-class 
man — and so far nothing that has 
been done has proved successful. 
It has been found that expenses 
could not be kept down to his 
financial limits. But he will not 
accept the care given to the poor. 
Indeed, one of the difficulties of the 
problem is the fact that so many of 
the ‘white-collar’ sick insist on 
having the best, no matter what it 
costs, although they are frequently 
offered equally good care and treat- 
ment at a lower rate. But simply 
because it is not the most expensive 
available, they have an idea that it 
is not so er and they refuse it. 
The middle-class man prefers to 
strain every resource to pay for 
first-class care and treatment than 
to take advantage of any chance to 
get off lightly.” 


HEN I asked Dr. C. Charles 
W Barlingame, formerly the ex- 
ecutive officer of the Joint Adminis- 
trative Board of the Medical Centre 
of New York and now interested in 
the establishment of medical centres 
in various parts of the world, how he 
explained the peculiar solicitude of 
millionaires for middle-class edu- 
cation and their corresponding in- 
difference to middle-class health, 
his reply was emphatic. 
“Educators,” he said, “have made 
it their business to go to the big 
hilanthropists, present their prob- 
em, and offer a definite solution. 
This the hospitals have not done, in 
so far as it affects middle-class care. 
The hospitals have a problem, a 
very pressing one, but generally 
speaking they have no specific pro- 
gramme upon which they are em- 
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barking and no clear-cut solution of 
the middle-class hospital problem 
which readily appeals to the reason 
of the big donor as a sound solution. 
What man of affairs who has had the 
ability to amass or hold a fortune 
would be inclined to transfer a 
portion of his holdings for such a 
purpose until he was reasonably 
certain that the institution had a 
programme and was capable of 
carrying it out? In other words, the 
college authorities have educated 
millionaires to give to universities 
caring for middle-class education, 
while the hospital authorities have 
not educated them on a similar 
basis. 


“= second reason is this: Hos- 
pitals have been associated 
with charity since time immemorial. 
On the other hand, when a million- 
aire gives a huge endowment to a 
university no one thinks of it as a 
charity, although in a large measure 
it relieves the student from paying 
for all of his education. Certainly, 
the youthful recipient of this bounty 
does not regard himself as receiving 
charity, but a similar gift given to a 
hospital immediately transfers the 
recipients into a charity class. Again 
the explanation of this anomaly is 
that the universities have trained 
the giving public to their way of 
thinking, while the hospitals have 
not followed their example. 

“The third reason is the fact that 
colleges benefit enormously from the 
existence of a strong Alma Mater 
spirit, while no man has any Alma 
Mater spirit for a hospital, even 
though it may have saved his life; 
he retains merely a feeling of interest 
and gratitude. Once a man has left 


the hospital, there is the very human 
desire to forget all about it soon 
afterwards and to close the door 
upon an unpleasant experience. His 
sense of obligation and good citizen- 
ship may impel him to express his 
gratitude, but there is not the same 
motivation as that which prompts 
the college gifts. On the other hand, 
the college man, grown prosperous, 
remembers his Alma Mater with 
affection and he gives willingly of 
his riches and maintains his friend- 
ships of college days and contacts 
with the institution itself. Finally, 
you must bear in mind the fact that 
the college student visualizes his 
success as the more or less direct 
result of his college education. In his 
college days he may see himself as 
a captain of industry, possibly pound- 
ing his desk and like the Centurion 
in the Bible, able to assert, ‘I say 
unto one, Go, and he goeth, and to 
another, Come, and he cometh, and 
to my servant, Do, and he doeth.’ 
To him the college makes it possible 
for him to visualize success, includ- 
ing material success. Few people, 
however, can really visualize them- 
selves sick and no person has ever 
been able to visualize himself dead. 


«“PSHEREFORE, it is quite under- 

standable that the big contri- 
butions should more naturally have 
drifted to the institutions which seem 
more directly to have contributed 
toward material success; which con- 
tinue to stand for bright college days, 
happy memories, continued and re- 
newed friendships and associations, 
and a feeling of individual proprietor- 
ship; all of which do not exist, at 
least in the same degree, in the 
hospital world.” 
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Clyde Furst, the secretary of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, tells me 
that it was to a certain extent the 
feeling of Mr. Carnegie that the 
maintenance of hospitals and public 
health were more or less a public 
charge, and that he preferred to give 
not so much for relief as for arrange- 
ments that might prevent the neces- 
sity of such relief in the future. 


CaRNEGIE apparently hoped 


that by increasing education, 
the necessity for hospital relief would 
decrease in proportion. But it is 
precisely educated people, far re- 
moved from the line of desperate 
poverty, on whom the burden of 
sickness falls so heavily. The poor 
and ignorant have admirable care 
and pay nothing for it. The rich 
have even more admirable care and 
pay a great deal for it. But the edu- 
cated people of moderate means — 
the class that Andrew Carnegie 
apparently desired to produce or 
encourage with his huge benefactions 
—are precisely the ones whose 
financial burden is so tragic when 
they are ill, for the very facts of 
their education and their moderate 
material success bar them from the 
free wards designed for and used by 
the very poor. 

The whole question of the cost of 
medical care has of late become so 
acute that an investigation, headed 
by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, has been 
in progress in Washington for some 
time past. What its findings will be 
no one, at this stage, can foresee. 
But it will be amazing if no reference 
is made to the tragic hardships of 
the “white-collar” class when over- 


taken by sickness, or to the almost 
grotesque discrepancy between the 
generosity of the very rich to edu- 
cation and their relative niggardli- 
ness towards health. Indeed, million- 
aire zeal in the cause of higher 
education has assumed such propor- 
tions of late as almost to smack of 
affectation. For many of the givers, 
as is well known, have got along very 
nicely without possessing any great 
store of erudition or appreciation of 
esthetic values. 


l MAY be argued that this fact 
alone is sufficient to explain their 
enthusiasm for education; that it is 
the realization of what they have 
missed in life through a lack of these 
things that has made them educa- 
tion fanatics. Well, perhaps... 
perhaps. For no one denies that 
the 7° of the mind are very 
real indeed, although one might 
not always think so in view of the 
well-known resisting powers of the 
majority of school children and col- 
lege students. But an attack of acute 
indigestion is even more real. If any 
great millionaire benefactor of edu- 
cation does not believe it, the activi- 
ties of Carlyle’s “rat” would, I be- 
lieve, infallibly change his mind. 
Indeed, its ministrations, if indefati- 
gable and extended over a few 
months, might even lead him to real- 
ize that to the average man liver and 
lungs do indeed matter more than 
Latin and literature. And when this 
fact is fully grasped by the great 
body of American philanthropists, 
perhaps they will then do as much 
for middle-class health as they 
are now doing for middle-class edu- 
cation. 
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Annie From Asia 


By Peter GETHING 


A Reminiscence of what War was like at the Dardanelles 


her “ Annie from Asia”, and she 
was a hag of hell if ever I 
knew one. 

We had been ashore on the Gallip- 
oli Peninsula for two days when she 
first came into our lives. It was in 
this manner: I was in charge of a 
party of ten men and we had been 
sent down from the front line to a 
small supply dump on the beach to 
draw rations and water for the com- 
pany. There had been some mistake 
about the amount of water to which 
we were entitled and the sergeant- 
major in charge of the dump had 
taken me over to a little dugout he 
had scooped out in the face of the 
cliff where he kept his ration 
slips. While we were there arguing, 
there came a sharp scream — the 
scream of a frightened child — fol- 
lowed by a terrific detonation. The 
air was shot with flashes of saffron 
and purple light and the beach 
seemed to be emulating a bucking 
horse. Splinters of steel hissed and 
howled. 

In a few minutes the smoke 
cleared away and we saw that the 
party of ten men was reduced to a 
solitary standing figure who frothed 
at the mouth and gibbered in a most 


Sie genius or other christened 


horrible manner. The sergeant-major 
threw both his hands above his head 
and told God in no uncertain terms 
what he thought of men who allowed 
themselves to be blown to pieces 
over bully-beef and biscuits. That 
was my introduction to Annie. 

It was to be expected from as 
energetic a commander as Enver 
Pasha that no time would be lost in 
delivering a counterstroke to our im- 
pudent landing on the Peninsula 
which had been considered by all 
military authorities (including our 
own) as impregnable. 


uR line was about three miles 
O long and extended for a consid- 
erable portion of its length along the 
edge precipitous cliff which was 
pierced here and there by steep-sided 
ravines. There was no room in our 
rear for a system of organized de- 
fenses, so that to the Turkish com- 
mander it looked to be a compara- 
tively simple matter to push us off 
our precariously held position into 
the sea. The ground for the most part 
lent itself to the success of such an 
enterprise, since it sloped down from 
the enemy’s trenches into our own. 
Another thing in the Turks’ favor 
was the fact that we had been fight- 
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ing hammer-and-tongs since dawn on 
Sunday and here it was four o’clock 
Tuesday morning. Surely they would 
attack today! 

They did. Annie from Asia and her 
brood commenced their concerto 
and before many minutes had passed, 
the guns in the forts of Maidos, Kilid 
Bahr and Chanak had swelled the 
chorus until the earth shuddered 
with the ceaseless drum fire. 

We had landed reinforcements 
during the night and our line was 
being slightly strengthened, while 
under the cover of the overhanging 
cliffs troops stood in reserve, ready 
to support us when the enemy 
attacked. 

Whole sections of our trench were 
being blown to utter shapelessness, 
burying men beneath tons of earth. 
To have made any effort to save 
them would have been useless; the 
fire of the big guns prevented it and 
the enemy was on the alert with his 
machine guns. 


their fire. My head throbbed and 

presently felt as though it would 
burst. After about ten minutes the 
throbbing ceased but I felt something 
warm in my ears. I explored one of 
them with the point of my finger . . . 
blood was also running from my 
nose. 

The dawn flamed with all the 
brazen gaudiness of a waterfront 
courtesan and out of it rose the cries 
of the Turkish soldiers proclaiming 
their faith: “‘ 4//ab! Allah Din!” The 
old cry that the Crusaders had heard 
seven hundred years before. 

Down what was left of our trenches 
officers were shouting: “Stand to 
arms!” A thrill surged through me. 


Ja before dawn the guns increased 


The clatter of magazine cut-offs could 
be heard as men gathered themselves 
to meet the storm. 

I could see shapes of massed men 
looming ahead in the faint ground 
mist that covered the slope. There 
was no sense of reality — it was as 
though phantoms were moving on a 
ghostly landscape. A dozen yards 
away a group of reinforcements 
broke into a cheer. A hard-bitten 
sergeant who had survived the land- 
ing, shouted to them: “Hey! What 
are you shouting at?” 


HE cries of the Turks came nearer 

. . . the shapes that had been 
so impalpable in the mist now be- 
came solid blocks of men, shoulder 
to shoulder, with their bayonets 
gleaming. 

With the others in our trench I 
fired into them . . . rapid fire... 
working the bolt of my rifle as fast 
as I could. Our machine guns poured 
their streams of chattering death 
into them. Warships out in the 
Egean opened on them with guns 
of all calibres. Yet on they came. 

Above our heads shells were speed- 
ing like demons. Amid the din I 
heard a now familiar scream. Annie 
was playing a prima donna rile in 
the opera of hell. 

She had done me no more harm 
than a score of other guns but in that 
hour I hated Annie with all my being 
. . . other guns were spewing out as 
much wholesale death and destruc- 
tion... but every time I heard 
that scream, my teeth clenched and 
points of fire burned in my brain. 

In the rapidly growing light I saw 
a Turkish officer urging his men 
forward. I swung my rifle and pressed 
the trigger. He spun, clutching at air. 
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Still crazed with the pent-up fury 
which Annie had roused in my brain, 
I emptied my magazine of car- 
tridges into his body as it lay there. 
The fury of the shells above our 
heads increased. Annie’s scream came 
nearer and explosions sounded in 
our immediate rear. She was shelling 
the ravines behind us to prevent our 
supports coming to our rescue. 
Desperation clutched at my heart 
. . « life does not mean much at such 
a time but thereisasubconscious relief 
feltwhenone knows thatonecan retire 
if necessary, otherwise there is the 
closing-in effect of a nightmare. .. . 


HIRST was torturing me... I 
Tete as though my mouth was full 
of dough . . . my water-bottle had 
been empty for hours. We main- 
tained a volume of rifle fire sufficient 
to prevent the enemy coming too 
near. The fellow next to me was 
crying and laughing alternately . . . 
after a few minutes I heard him 
scuffing. He was climbing the para- 

t. I shouted to him, but one look at 

is face as he turned told me that he 
had gone insane. A shell burst right 
at his feet... . 

The hail of bullets we were pouring 
into the Turks would have staggered 
a charge of mastodons, but they still 
came on to throw their bombs. 
Now our warships were concentrat- 
ing on the slope. Columns of black 
smoke thickened with earth and 
pieces of men shot up in the air for 
fifty feet. Officers’ whistles were 
blowing. It was our turn to charge; 
to force home with our bayonets the 
advantage we had gained in dominat- 
ing the fire-fight. The sergeant who 
had shouted at the sdalbtoinenin 
called to me: “Let’s go!” 
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Over we went . . . up to the face 
of the slope. The Turkish parapet — 
or what was left of it— showed up. 
Bayonets rose and fell. A Turk took 
aim at me... I jumped for him. 
Gone were all the lessons we had 
received in bayonet fighting. We 
jabbed at everything we saw. Men 
who an hour before had been battle 
weary now became transformed into 
a body equal in attack to that of 
Cesar’s Tenth Legion and in ferocity 
to starving tigers. 


ries of “ A//ab!”’ suddenly hushed 

as the brass-heeled butts of our 
rifles crashed into the faces of our 
enemies or the cold hard steel bit into 
their throats. . . . It began to rain 
in heavy sheets . . . the clay under 
our feet was becoming slippery. 
Allah was certainly giving the Turks 
all the breaks. Every time I lunged 
forward, my feet almost shot out 
from under me. 

We saw streams of men coming up 
behind the Turkish lines. The ground 
behind us was being torn up. What 
few of us were remaining from this 
charge would be lucky if we lived. 
New troops in front of us thirsting 
for our blood, and Annie and her 
friends laying a curtain of fire behind 
us that only a man with a China- 
man’s luck could hope to live 
through. Where in hell were our guns? 
What were they doing? 

“Want some water, cobber?” I 
looked around. This chap’s uniform 
was clean and he had been recently 
shaved. In answer to my whispered 
questions he told me that he was 
one of the reinforcements. He com- 
plained bitterly that he had had to 
crawl over piles of dead and wounded 
in the gullies before he got into the 
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line. He would soon learn that this 
was only one of War’s little jokes. 

A terrific explosion took place 
right back of the Turkish lines, fol- 
lowed by others. Our big guns were 
coming into action. Our Colonel was 
shouting: “Get back to your own 
lines!” 

In some miraculous manner I got 
back. The Turks were being kept too 
busy digging in to worry about us. 


HOLE sections of our trench 
W were empty save for the dead 
and wounded — wounded crying pit- 
ifully for water; dead who were hap- 
pily silent. There was no room in the 
trench to stand; it was so clogged 
with the débris of human life. 
There was only one thing to do. 
Over the back of the trench the dead 
were thrown so that the living might 
have the shelter which the ditch would 
give them. 

Our wounded were lying in the 
ravines, packed heads and tails like 
sardines in a can. Some of them were 
turning gray under the dirt that 
covered their faces as their arteries 
pumped out the strong red stream of 
their lives over the floor of the gully. 
Stretcher bearers were trying to 
adjust tourniquets around the 
stumps of arms and legs that had 
been shattered or completely blown 
off. A hail of shrapnel began to rake 
these gullies, whipping them into a 
froth of mud. The wounded, un- 
able to move, bleated helplessly: 
Mother of God, have mercy!” 

Annie’s scream soon drowned out 
the bleatings. . . . She and her brood 
increased their volume of fire on 
our trenches and on the ravines be- 
hind us. Shrapnel balls and slivers of 
steel whined and howled. From the 


trenches of our enemies rose their 
battle-cry: “Din! Din! Allab Din!” 
And over they came with renewed 
fury in one last desperate charge. 

Our Colonel, weaving in and out 
of our broken ranks, careless of 
danger, came to within a few yards of 
where I was standing. The adjutant 
who had been following a few paces 
behind him screamed and fell. The 
Colonel looked behind; saw that 
the adjutant would need no more 
attention in this life; and then 
snarled: “Give them — ” Hecrashed 
in a heap almost at my feet. He had 
joined his adjutant in the banquet 
halls of Valhalla. Annie had done a 
good five minutes’ work for the lords 
of Stamboul. 

As the Turks cleared the way for 
the use of their bayonets by throw- 
ing their vicious little bombs among 
us, our line broke into hoarse, chal- 
lenging shouts. On our left another 
cry was rising — a desperate cry for 
reinforcements. Over there our line 
had been broken. 


rushed by me with a 
dozen men following him. One 
of them tugged at my arm and said 
something which, owing to the din, 
I did not catch. However, there was 
no mistaking his gesture. I followed 
him. When we arrived at Number 
Five the Turks were reversing the 
parapet — or what was left of it. The 
trench was a shambles. Our dead and 
wounded lay like shapeless sacks of 
earth. A Turk turned, a bomb in his 
hand. The captain’s pistol cracked 
and the fellow’s face seemed to dis- 
appear in a spurt of red. 

When we finally got the enemy out 
of that trench the shambles had 
increased. A few men replaced the 
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parapet, while the remainder of us 
who were now reinforced by other 
men coming from Number Six fought 
back the attack. It was difficult to 
find a place to stand without step- 
ping on either a wounded or dead 
man. I felt a hand clutching at my 
leg. Looking down I saw a man 
holding his stomach with one hand 
and trying to attract my attention 
with the other. I bent over. “Wa- 
ter,” he whispered. When I told him 
I had none he closed his eyes wearily. 

All along the line the pitiful wail 
rose: “Stretcher bearer! Stretcher 
bearer on the left!” The cry of the 
wounded. Men gasping out their 
lives in vain appeals for help. Full 
grown men crying out like children 
suddenly awakened in the dark by 
a bad dream. 


HE Turks were howling out their 
again. Presently we 
saw cruel faces above us. Eyes nar- 
rowed down to slits; teeth showing 
... yellow teeth in a mask of 
hatred. These men cackled like luna- 
tics .. . we were told afterwards 
that they were Kurds —a race to 
whom savage butchery had been a 
pastime for centuries; men whose 
brute courage even the great Timur 
had been willing to admit. 

Our hands reached out for their 
feet and bayonets gutted them as 
they hit the floor of the trench. 

Machine guns rattled and choked. 
Rifles grew hot and were thrown 
aside or used as clubs. The wounded 
man who had asked me for water 
screamed and wriggled. I looked 
down . . . he would be happier now. 


Another wounded man struggled 
to his feet cursing vilely. He had 
hardly stood erect before a second 


bullet found him and he dropped 
. . . dead as meat with an oath on 
his lips. 

The cries of the Turks died down 
as they retired to their trenches. 


D™™ stole down on slippered feet 
— dusk that would, in its diffus- 
ing light, cloak the scene of butchery 
which men call war. Our dead lay 
everywhere. Fatigue parties were 
told off from among the reinforce- 
ments to carry these dead down the 
ravines. All that was left of what 
once had been young men following 
agleam.... 

I was ordered to superintend one 
of these burying parties. Down at the 
foot of the big gully we stacked the 
corpses like cordwood — ready for 
their Christian burial in that ceme- 
tery where so many blanket-covered 
warriors were taking their eternal 
sleep, uninterrupted by the crash- 
ing of the guns. Then there was the 
wholesale grave. 

A chaplain stood waiting at the 
head of a long ditch that had been 
recently dug—a hard-faced man 
whose blue eyes blazed out of his 
mahogany tanned countenance. Sev- 
eral campaign ribbons decorated his 
tunic. Looking at him I wondered 
about the Prince of Peace. 

“Everything all right, sergeant?” 
He was quite businesslike. 

I assured him that we were ready. 

He began to mumble the Service 
for the Burial of the Dead. “I am 
the Resurrection and the Life . . .” 
A shrill, familiar scream intervened. 
Into the ditch dived the Chaplain, 
shouting as he went: “Look out, 
you fools! Here’s Annie!” 

Ten minutes later when we came 
out of our various shelters we found 
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it was going to be difficult to bury 
what was left of the dead. 

During the night the scrub on the 
space between our trenches caught 
fire, lighting up the faces of 
friend and foe. Rifle fire clattered; 
heavy guns thundered. Hell never 
would have any terrors for the sur- 
vivors of this night, I thought. 
Annie and her friends tore our earth- 
works to pieces. We abandoned them 
and dug holes out in front of the de- 
fense system with our trenching 
tools — small holes that barely held 
our crouched bodies. They did not 
give shelter from the enemy’s gun 
fire. The night was made hideous by 
the cries: “Stretcher bearer! Stretcher 
bearer!” 


EXT morning the sky over toward 
N Troy looked like the floor of 
a slaughter house. Blood in the 
sky . . . blood on the ground... 
blood everywhere. ... Rivers of 
it had flowed during the past few 
days on the Peninsula. A gigantic 
reaper had passed over the slope and 
left bodies in heaps. The folly of 
using massed formation against con- 
centrated rifle and machine-gun fire! 
Among the heaps that were close to 
me I saw a few rats darting, and 
wondered whence they came. 

An impasse had been created. 
Neither side could advance without 
a waste of life out of all proportion 
to what little success might be 
gained. Already our big show at the 
Dardanelles had settled down to the 
stagnation of the western front. The 
only excitements now were meetings 
with hostile patrols in No Man’s 
Land where we were sent at night 
either to cut the scrubby bushes, or 
to discover any new saps that the 


Turks were running out in our di- 
rection. These and the work of min- 
ing under the enemy’s position and 
blowing him to pieces formed a 
pleasant interlude. 

The smell of decomposing bodies 
increased daily, intensified by alter- 
nate spells of warm rains and fierce 
sunshine. Each day brought its full 
ration of flying steel from Annie. 
Sometimes she would kill only a few 
stragglers on the beach. On other 
occasions she was more fortunate. 
A party of Punjabis would be lead- 
ing their mules loaded with rations 
and ammunition along the beach 
when she would drop her first shell. 
Officers would shout: “Get to your 
dug-outs!”” Our men would dash for 
protection in all directions. There 
would be the ludicrous sight of two 
huge men trying to wedge themselves 
ostrich-like into a small hole in the 
face of the cliff that would not have 
given much shelter to a rabbit. 


TS Punjabis, the majority of 
whom did not understand Eng- 
lish would turn amazed faces at the 
spectacle of scattering men. Another 
shell would burst down the beach as 
Annie began her traversing process. 
The native dignity of bearing of these 
Indian soldiers of the Great Raj 
would vanish instantly and they 
would tug frantically at the short 
ropes with which they led their 
mules. The beasts, probably under 
the impression that they were being 
induced to do something intelligent, 
would refuse to move. Their masters 
would shriek at them — streams of 
guttural invective rising to shrill 
tremolos —then they would draw 
their sword bayonets and go to 
work with the flats of them upon 
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the ribs of the dumbest of God’s 
creatures. 

In the midst of this chaos, Annie, 
with a diabolical genius for choosing 
the right moment to administer her 
coup de grace, would send over a 
salvo. There was the impression of 
a terrific thunderstorm in the middle 
of a fog... . 

When the smoke cleared away, all 
that was mortal of man and mule 
would be lying in quivering pieces 
over the beach. Many a piece of mule 
has found itself inadvertently buried 
with all the honors of the Moslem 
creed. 


HE appalling monotony of seeing 
'T their friends killed, the strain of 
conflicting rumors of attacks or re- 
liefs that never came, drove many of 
our fellows insane. It was not lack of 
courage. These men were possessed 
of a simple and terrible courage that 
was always the admiration of troops 
of other nations. It was the lack of 
opportunity to strike back that 
brought about their insanity. 

You would be walking down a 
gully with a man you had known for 
years, when suddenly he would give 
vent to an unearthly cackle. His 
body would twitch horribly and a 
bright slime would dribble hes the 
corners of his mouth. If he happened 
to be smaller than you, you took a 
chance of overpowering him. If not, 
you left him as fast as your legs 
could carry you. Madmen armed 
with rifles and bayonets did not al- 
ways demonstrate an ability to distin- 
guish between friends and foes. . . . 

It was at this stage of the cam- 
paign that I developed a powerful 
yearning to be wounded. I was quite 
willing to sacrifice an arm or a leg 


to be out of the hell of the Darda- 
nelles; it was my constant thought, 
waking or sleeping. I considered the 
idea of administering a self-inflicted 
wound (and what soldier at the 
Dardanelles did not?). I even con- 
templated standing on the beach 
when Annie was throwing over her 
iron bouquets. 

Before this phase set in I had al- 
ways been able to lure sleep by 
switching my thoughts back to 
my childhood days . . . my mother 
coming to kiss me good-night. Now 
even this failed to bring sleep. My 
brain burned with schemes to get 
away from the drab horror of death 
and dysentery which stalked up and 
down that narrow strip of land. 


TS a rumor trickled down from 
high places that we were going 
to attack. All ideas of wishing to be 
wounded disappeared. We were go- 
ing to meet the Turks on a more 
equitable basis! Men spoke of this 
promised attack with their jaws 
clamped tight and with cold gleams 
in their eyes. 

New trenches and saps were being 
dug everywhere. With two other men 
I was told off to dig a sap behind our 
front line. There was only one pick 
and shovel so we agreed, as we 
walked to the appointed position, 
to relieve each other in ten minute 
spells. 

When we arrived there, a party 
of engineers were down at the bot- 
tom of the hill, a distance of two 
hundred feet, cooking their morning 
meal. One of them was singing: 


“T’ll go one!” said England, 
“T’ll go two!” said France; 
“T'll go three!” said Belgium, 
“T think I’ve got a chance!” 
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“T’ll go four!” said Germany, 
“And wipe you off the map!” 
But Australia said: 

“God strike me dead! 

I'll go Nap!” 


Two of us were lying on the ground 
watching the other member of our 
party, a big Welshman, shoveling. 
He concluded his ten minutes and 
was standing erect in the act of 
offering me the shovel when there 
came that old familiar scream. With- 
out hesitation, I dived for the 
newly-dug sap and in so doing 
looked upward. The Welshman was 
still standing there, his arm extended 
holding the shovel, but he had no 
head. 


There was a shouting from below. 
The engineers had been sitting 
around in a group eating their meal 
when the Welshman’s head rolled 
into their midst like a bloody foot- 
ball. I stood up outside the sap to 
get a better view of the scene below. 
There was another scream which 
seemed to be right inside my ears. 
I felt myself twisted, torn, hurled 
through the air. When I landed, I 
was aware only of a terrific burning 
in my left leg and of the acrid fumes 
of high explosive searing my throat 
and lungs. .. . 

So far as I was concerned, the 
orders to attack had been counter- 
manded by Annie from Asia. 
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Miami 


By Jack Korogep 


Where, beneath America’s brighest sun and bluest sky, for- 
bidden attractions vie with more innocent pleasures 
to lure the vacationtst’s lucre 


Boom, Miami’s dream of fame 

as a winter resort did not include 
the revelry and wickedness of the 
Riviera. Drowsing under the winter 
sun, the small but growing city look- 
ing over Biscayne Bay to the sandy 
waste land that the magic of Carl 
Fisher later transformed into Miami 
Beach, took thought principally to 
sound and careful citizens. The busi- 
ness man of the rural Middle West, 
with his Rotary, Kiwanis and Board 
of Trade affiliations, was the type 
that Miami hoped would build her 
skyline and increase her bank de- 
posits. 

This hope was deepened by the 
mob of tin-can tourists, rainbow 
chasers and easy money boys who 
surged down there in 1925 to grab 
what they could and leave Miami flat 
on her protesting back. Floridians 
wanted stability in a day when noth- 
ing had a really solid foundation. 
So they settled on the business man 
as an ideal. Later, however, the city 
came to realize that Congress gaiters 
and ankle-length skirts never built a 
winter resort. The free spenders are 
the background of any gay place — 
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and the free spenders like liquor, 
horses, slim legs and pretty faces, 
gambling and similar amusements. 
You can’t lure them with strawberry 
festivals and Sunday school picnics. 


Ma continued to pretend that 
it was wrapped in civic right- 
eousness. This was natural, consider- 
ing that William J. Bryan spread his 
beneficent personality over it for so 
many years. But in fact, and pre- 
tense aside, the Magic City has torn 
itself away from the staid old dream. 
Small town business men and retired 
school ma’ams may still find harbor 
there, but the real atmosphere has 
been tinted by the Texas Guinans, 
Jack Dempseys, Scarface Capones 
and by a motley crew from Broad- 
way and the race-track. The average 
visitor is much more likely to ask 
the location of a famous gambling 
joint, popularly supposed to have 
been backed by the late Tex Rickard, 
than of the First Methodist Church. 

I like Miami. It is an absolutely 

rfect place for a vacation. The sky 
is bluer and the sunshine brighter 
than anywhere else in America. Of 
the more innocent pleasures — golf 
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bathing, polo, tennis, speed boating, 
airplaning — there is no end. Of the 
more sophisticated joys, such as 
drinking, gambling and eating pom- 
pano at Little Joe’s, there is equal 
abundance. 

Miami admits these assets pri- 
vately, but denies them publicly. 
Hypocrisy is increasing on the shores 
of Biscayne Bay. Get the dollars, but 
deny the reasons for them. The city 
is touchy in the extreme about any 
fling at her standing. 


7 years ago a young Baltimore 
business man opened a novelty 
store down there. His rent was $300 
a month, and business dragged. Fi- 
nally, he decided to sell out his stock 
and go home. In the usual manner he 
placarded the front of his place with 
signs, advertising the unusual bar- 
gains to be found within. He added 
one — for his mood was jocular, 
though slightly tinged with bitter- 
ness — that read: “Selling Out — 
Going Back North, Where Men Are 
Men and Rents Are Reasonable.” 

It was as though a drunken 
sergeant had spit in the face of 
the Chief of Staff. There was an 
instant hullabaloo. The Chamber 
of Commerce fairly frothed at the 
mouth. The offender was arrested 
and brought into court. The judge 
pondered. There was, he admitted, 
no ordinance covering such an of. 
fense. But there was an insistent de- 
mand for punishment. So the judge 
concluded sagely that the sign con- 
stituted disorderly conduct and sent 
its author to jail for ten days. This 
was a lesson to other Smart Alecks, 
who might be in the mood for cast- 
ing slurs at the beautiful stronghold 
of the Bryan and Flagler worshippers. 
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My quarrel with Miami is not for 
the things she does or permits to 
be done within her borders, but for 
pretending that those things do not 
exist. One finds no inhibitions there 
except among the holy who pretend 
that the place is full of beneficial 
restrictions. 

Revenue cutters go dashing along 
the coast up and down Biscayne 
Bay, without stemming to any ap- 
preciable degree the amount of 
liquor to be found in the city. 
Champagne, rye, Scotch, gin, ba- 
cardi — really excellent beer manu- 
factured in Newark, they tell me, 
and dolled up with beautiful German 
labels — are procurable at prices 
that seem ridiculously modest com- 
pared with those on Broadway. 


OULD you gamble? 

The magnificent racing 

plant at Hialeah is predicated on the 
bookmaker, of course, since the State 
frowns on mutuel machines, and 
thereby gets no “cut” on the vast 
sums won and lost. Improving the 
thoroughbred is impossible without 
betting on the relative speed of the 
horses. Eliminate wagering and the 
number of spectators would be 
negligible. 
There are scores of gambling 
houses, both in Miami and on the 
Beach. Roulette, craps, poker — 
anything you choose. In some places 
there is no limit, but the spender and 
piker can find places to throw away 
their money. 
And the slot machine! It has 
found its haven here. Nearly every- 
where else it is barred, even in Chi- 
cago, where it flourished for so many 
years. Miami literally boasts thou- 
sands of them. At one hotel I have 
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seen two machines going full blast in 
the lobby. One gobbled dimes, the 
other quarters. Optimists gather in 
front of these machines at all hours 
of the day and night. A well known 
pugilist lost $118 there one after- 
noon. His trainer, a thin, dark 
Italian with an incurable passion for 
gambling, must have dropped five 
times as much in the course of his 
stay. 

Everyone played, and each night 
a collector came, and emptied the 
choked maw of silver. The “take” 
is counted in the presence of the pro- 
prietor, for the profits are split 
equally between the owners of the 
machines and the hotels. Under the 
circumstances it is not considered 
necessary to trust anyone. 


TT? business is an expensive one 
to start. The machines cost $175 
each, for they are deftly and deli- 
cately constructed. I was told that if 
you are “right” with sheriffs in 
cities where machines have been con- 
fiscated, they are available at bargain 
rates. Put one or two in every cigar 
store and in the lobbies of all the 
smaller hotels and — obviously — 
the initial cost is a heavy one. But 
the play is really tremendous, and 
with a shade better than 4-to-1 odds 
against the player it can be seen that 
the owners need not worry about 
their profits. 

Whippet-racing was introduced at 
Miami several years ago and be- 
came enormously popular. Pretty 
tracks, with stucco grandstands and 
tastefully furnished clubhouses, were 
built. The mutuel method of gam- 
bling was introduced, because it has 
the obvious advantage of permitting 
the operating company to make all 


the money on the betting instead of 
giving that golden privilege to be 
split up among shifty-eyed book- 
makers. 

Mutuel betting is not permitted 
under Florida laws one whit more 
than book-making. However, to one 
accustomed to seeing officers of the 
law standing beside gamblers ac- 
tively plying their trade at Bel- 
mont, Saratoga and other New York 
tracks — and at Hialeah, too, let it 
not be forgotten — it was no sur- 
prise to see open gambling at the 
dog-tracks. 


¢ DEFERENCE to the law, the plan 
was prettied up. You do not go to 
a window and bet two dollars. You 
go to a window and buy a share of 
stock in a certain dog-corporation 
called, say, “Bryan’s Delight”. If 
a dog called Bryan’s Delight should 
win a race, you are not crudely in- 
formed that the win, place and show 
money are such-and-such. Oh, no! 
Bryan’s Delight having had a suc- 
cessful couple of minutes, now pro- 
ceeds to pay a dividend of perhaps 
two or three hundred per cent upon 
your investment. 

Even this concession did not meet 
with entire approval. Several times 
the tracks were closed, but when the 
crowds began drifting in for the 
Sharkey-Stribling fight, business had 
its way. The tracks were opened, and 
the visiting firemen were permitted 
to bet all they chose. 

The night club has become an 
established institution, with cover 
charges to make a real spender blink. 
Several years ago Evelyn Nesbit 
ran one near the race track. There 
were, too, Texas Guinan’s Silver 
Slipper, the Sixty Club, Hardie’s 
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Casino and others that offered ex- 
cuse for occasional raids by Sheriff 
Henry Chase. Just what good those 
raids did, I haven’t been able to 
learn, unless they demonstrated the 
sheriff's independence of a police 
force that, according to a Grand Jury 
report, was cutting in on the profits 
of all the bootleggers, gamblers, 
prostitutes and hijackers in Miami. 


™ growth of Miami is one of the 
real romances of American busi- 
ness. Across Biscayne Bay was a key 
of mangrove swamps, flanked by 
sand dunes. Carl Fisher bought it. 
Within a few years it was dotted with 
beautiful homes, hotels, country 
clubs, polo fields and all the other 
requirements of a fashionable resort. 

The flattening out of the boom 
ruined thousands of people. In June, 
1926, more than 15,000 parcels of 
land were sold for taxes. The West 
Indian hurricanes that raped the 
coast added death and physical de- 
struction to the financial wreckage, 
but Miami has gone ahead because it 
has all the conditions to make it the 
winter capital of American wealth. 

Those include beyond any shadow 
of doubt the fact that pleasures that 
do not come within the pale are so 
readily obtainable. Hence it is that 
Havana has become the dé¢e noir of 
Miami. The Cuban capital is only 
three hours away by plane, and 
offers freedom to do as you please 
comparable to the Riviera’s. If 
Miami retains the best features of 
the sin-cursed Cuban capital, the 
dollars that might fly across the 
Straits will stay where they will do 
the most good. 

In a city like this the opportuni- 
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ties for graft by policemen have been 
enormous. The guardians of public 
safety became bolder and bolder, 
and rougher, until a Grand Jury in- 
dicted the lot. Alexander Orr, Jr., 
a prominent business man, who was 
foreman of the jury, and V. Vernon 
Hawthorne, State’s Attorney, issued 
the following statement: 


Approximately 300 witnesses have ap- 
peared before the Grand Jury, more than 
ninety per cent of whom gave testimony re- 
garding police conditions, in consequence of 
which we became convinced that there 
existed within the Police Department a 
well constructed organization of unknown 
strength, slowly but surely destroying the 
freedom of our citizens, meaningless and 
cruel, practising habits destitute of moral or 
civil motives and serving only to gratify 
a malignant passion. 

We feel that the lack of morals and their 
alliance with gamblers, bootleggers, houses 
of ill fame and the underworld in general 
have contributed largely to the amazing 
growth of open violations of the law in the 
territory served by them. 

We frankly and fearlessly assume the re- 
sponsibility of placing the facts before you 
with the hope that justice, kindliness and 
mercy shall emerge triumphantly out of this 
welter of confusion, cruelty and oppression. 


ut, what would you? The pros- 
B perity of Miami is greatly de- 
pendent on the ease with which 
certain laws can be broken. The non- 
observance of those laws means not 
only legitimate profit for the business 
man and hotel-keeper, but a bigger 
and less legitimate one for a hard 
boiled gentry. 

Miami is a charming place for a 
frolic. So, in a different way, is New 
York. The under-cover conditions 
are probably much the same in both 
places — but New York does not 
pretend morality. 
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I Know Ten True Christians 


By THe Rev. Freperick K. STAMM 
Minister, Clinton Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HEN I say that I know ten 
true Christians, I do not 
mean to say that there are 


only ten in the world today; or that 
all of them are known to me person- 
ally. If we could look into the hearts 
of all people, we could doubtless con- 
struct a long list of those who qualify 
as true Christians. In consequence, 
however, of our inability to see the 
inner motives of our fellow men, and 
because Christianity for most of us is 
an ideal rather than an achievement, 
we find it difficult to discover as 
many as three or four who truly 
exemplify in their lives the character 
of Jesus. There is nothing about 
which we are more in doubt than as 
to what Christianity is. For a long 
time India has been saying to Amer- 
ica, “We will accept your Jesus, but 
not your Christianity.” Religionists 
in many so-called heathen lands have 
openly declared that we who compose 
Christianity are not Christians at all. 

Israel Zangwill is so skeptical of 
the Christianity in the Church that 
he says in his Italian Fantasies the 
rock on which the Church of Jesus is 
founded “‘is a gold-reef.” Some recent 
writers have declared that Christian- 
ity has produced only three unas- 
sailably great Christians — Jesus 
Christ, Francis of Assisi, and Ma- 


hatma Gandhi. I heard an eminent 
theologian recently say that a Jew, 
Julius Rosenwald, could be added to 
this list. All will agree that a large 
measure of Christianity possessed 
the lives of Simeon Stylites who lived 
on a pillar, Origen the theologian, 
Ignatius of Loyola, the soldier Crom- 
well, George Fox the non-resistant, 
John Wesley, Cardinal Newman, and 
Lord Shaftesbury. 


lr was this thought which led me 
to cast about among living indi- 
viduals for the ten greatest instances 
I could find in the world today of a 
truly Christian life and character. I 
am inclined to name the following: 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer, Miss A. 
Maude Royden, Dr. Wilfred Gren- 
fell, Jimmy Mallon of Toynbee Hall, 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Edwin Mark- 
ham, Sherwood Eddy, and three in- 
dividuals unknown to fame but 
personally well known to me. These 
three are a blind woman, a mother, 
and a business man. 

Let me state the standard by 
which all of these have been chosen. 
About the time I entered the minis- 
try I was asked this question: “Cana 
man be a Christian without being a 
Church member?” The reason for 
the question was that the celebration 
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of the Lord’s Supper is commanded 
in the New Testament, and since the 
Church is the rightful institution for 
the celebration of this sacrament, one 
must be a member of the Church in 
order to partake of the elements of 
bread and wine. Only thus can one be 
regarded as a true Christian. 


4 y: WHAT strange tests we have put 
Christianity! We are learning, 
however, that Christianity cannot 
be measured by this kind of yard- 
stick. There are still some churches 
which say, “Come with us and you 
may have the privilege of sitting 
with us at the Lord’s Table.” But the 
Quakers have never looked upon 
these outward symbols as necessary 
or even effective, and some religious 
bodies which do celebrate the Lord’s 
Supper extend the invitation to all to 
partake whether they are members 
or not. 

Sacraments are beautiful symbols. 
I should not want to remove them. 
They are sources of comfort and in- 
spiration to a large number of people. 
Creeds are sometimes expressions of 
inward conviction. But neither the 
observance of sacraments nor beliefs 
in creeds are fests of one’s Christian- 
ity. Christianity goes far beyond. It 
is not expressed in formulas of faith, 
or in symbolism, but in a life. It is not 
even imitation of Jesus. He dressed in 
Oriental style, was unmarried, had 
no settled place of abode, and at 
least for three years made no eco- 
nomic contribution to His own sup- 
port. Imitation in these respects 
makes no one a Christian. Jesus 
knew nothing of the problems that 
concern our complex life today. To 
imitate Him in His conduct is no 
solution of the problem. To be true 


Christians we must adapt the spirit 
of Jesus — His principles of action 
— to our altered situation. 

Important as organized religion is, 
one cannot put a finger on this church 
and call it Christian, and on another 
and call it non-Christian. And be- 
cause Christianity is a spirit, it may 
be found in a Protestant, a Jew, a 
Catholic, or a so-called heathen. If 
one could resurrect Socrates and set 
him in the midst of our life today, 
many might say, “Behold, how like 
Jesus he is!” Jesus never insisted 
that men should believe what the 
creeds have said about Him. He 
never asked men to understand Him 
in detail. No great man is fully under- 
stood. But here are crystal and radi- 
ant words which all can understand: 
“This is my commandment, That ye 
love one another, as I have loved 
you.” It can be summed up in kind- 
ness. It is not a burden. It is a lift. It 
is not to be shouted from the house- 
tops, but it can’t be hid. It is felt, not 
only by the person who has it, but by 
those who pass his way. It is a “fu- 
sion of purpose, identity of spirit, 
comradeship with an unseen but 
living Lord.” 


He the ten I select as truly 
Christian in this day of such 
widespread and gross materialism are 
ten who faithfully reflect the mind of 
Jesus. Not necessarily do they occupy 
high places: they live their lives in 
the places where they have been set. 
They may be Fundamentalist or 
Modernist. They may or may not be 
church members. But their lives 
gittering'y transcend creed and pro- 
ession. I should like to push up 
through the ravines and underbrush 
of sacraments, ritual, ordinances, 
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beliefs about this and that, until we 
come upon Him, and discern in the 
lives of His creatures just what 
Christianity is. 


Wr knows that radiant person- 
ality, Dr. Albert Schweitzer? 


Theologians and a few physicians 
know him, and music lovers of 
Europe know him. But the laity does 
not know him. I asked Dr. Julius 
Richter, of Berlin University, what 
he thought of Dr. Schweitzer. 
“Oh,” he replied, “we do not know 
where he is going theologically, but he 
is a marvelous Christian.”’ Seldom do 
we find a person who excels in three 
professions. Harnack is a great the- 
ologian, Lorenz is a great surgeon, 
and Wagner was a great musician. 
But Schweitzer is all three. He could 
hold a chair in any theological semi- 
nary in Europe or America. His 
theological and philosophical works 
are known and quoted by scholars. 
He would bring fame to any hospital 
where he wielded a surgeon’s knife. 
If he were in New York giving organ 
recitals the music critics would be in 
ecstasy over him. In any one or all 
three of these professions he could 
become famous and rich. 

But Dr. Schweitzer has counted 
all these as dross for a far greater 
work — that of ministering to the 
blacks in the Equatorial heat of 
Africa. In his little book, On the Edge 
of the Primeval Forest, he says: “1 
felt Africa was Lazarus lying at the 
door of rich Europe.” Thither he 
took his surgeon’s tools; there he put 
into practice his knowledge of the 
teachings of Jesus, and there on an 
improvised organ he wrote his own 
scores and mastered the oratorios of 
Bach. Now and then he returns to 


Europe and gives organ recitals to 
finance his work. Frequently a nota- 
ble book comes off the press. He is 
under no obligation to creed, dogma 
or doctrine. His theology is as far 
removed from that of Dr. Francis 
Potter as the North is from the 
South. He is not a Humanist. He is 
an Apocalypticist. But he is a Chris- 
tian with genuine love for men. Here 
is how he expresses his Christianity: 
“Jesus comes as one unknown, with- 
out a name; as of old, by the lake- 
side, He came to those who knew 
Him not. He speaks to us the same 
words, ‘Follow thou Me!’ and sets us 
to the tasks which He has to fulfill 
for our time. He commands. And to 
those who obey Him, whether they 
be wise or simple, He will reveal Him- 
self in the toils, the conflicts, the suf- 
fering which they shall pass through 
in His fellowship, and as an ineffable 
mystery, they shall learn in their own 
experience who He is.” 


I" Lonpon, three years ago, I met 
and heard the world’s great- 
est woman preacher—A. Maude 
Royden. She calls herself in matters 
ecclesiastical “a soul naturally Angli- 
can.” When I first saw her I won- 
dered what made her great. What was 
there about this woman that set 
England to talking and that spread 
her fame to America? Then I went to 
hear her one sultry night at Guild 
House. The church was crowded, 
mostly with young people. The audi- 
ence listened with rapt attention to 
every word as it dropped like a jewel 
from her lips. Humor and pathos were 
closely blended in that sermon. Now 
the audience grew serious, then it 
rippled with laughter. When she 
smiled one could see her soul, and in 
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her serious sentences one could feel 
her sympathy with every burdened 
heart. She was speaking of St. Fran- 
cis, the greatest saint of the Middle 
Ages. The Church of England would 
not permit her to preach in its pulpit, 
but that does not affect her author- 
ity; for she is endowed with some- 
thing which no church could give her 
though she should be ordained a hun- 
dred times—the spirit of Jesus, 
which sheds its light upon a multi- 
tude of benighted women and girls in 
London. 


T= years ago she visited the 
United States. She had engage- 
ments all over the country. Then one 
day someone heard that she smokes 
an occasional cigarette. Immediately 
W. C. T. U. Organizations, Women’s 
Missionary Societies, and some 
churches, cancelled their engage- 
ments with her. Doors clicked 
against her on every hand. The 
smoking of a cigarette blinded or- 
ganized religion to her divine smile, 
her Christlike spirit, her love for 
humanity, and her Christian ap- 
proach to the perplexing problems of 
society. She has not grown sour by 
reason of the opposition to her, but 
gathers to herself in one huge em- 
brace all folks of whatever creed or 
race, and claims them as her fellow- 
workers in building the city of God 
upon earth. Born and reared in an 
aristocratic family, she maintains 
the “common touch” because she 
has caught the spirit of Jesus of 
Nazareth. If I should lose the trail to 
Bethlehem’s manger and to the 
Cross of Calvary, I should like to 
have Maude Royden point out the 
way to me. 

Let me pass now for a brief mo- 


ment to one who never wrote a book 
and who never preached a sermon 
from a pulpit. To give her name 
would be useless. She belongs to that 
numerous class which never wanders 
far from home and fireside. So far as 
I know she never travelled beyond 
the county in which she was born. 
When first she burst upon my hori- 
zon, she was old, and blind, and al- 
most deaf. I climbed the stairway to 
her little lodging place on many an 
occasion. It was difficult to talk with 
her, for she could barely hear; but 
when my faith was sometimes gone, 
and my confidence in human nature 
frayed out at the edges, I climbed 
that stairway to hear her say in her 
high-pitched voice, “God is good to 
me. I am thankful that I can eat, and 
sleep all night, and though I cannot 
read, I can still pray.” Morning: 
Afternoon: Night! The hours seem so 
purposeless to her. Sometimes she 
says, “I do not know what good I am 
to anyone.” Yet I thought I could 
see the light in her blind eyes, and 
her frail body almost leap for joy. 


F SHE could state her theology, it 

would doubtless be of the most 
conservative type. But there is some- 
thing in her which transcends creed; 
it is the spirit which inspired the 
words of an ancient singer, “The 
Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not 
want.” It is not childishness, but 
childlikeness which keeps her spirit 
trustful—a quality acquired 
through the long years. The room she 
occupied was holy ground, and on 
that little patch of holy ground | 
saw that my greatest testimony to 
the power of Christianity is not the 
words I speak on Sunday, but the 
life I live among. my fellow men. 
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Christianity to be effective must be 
incarnated in a human soul. I saw 
that my business was not merely to 
make a living, but to live; not to fol- 
low a calling, but to listen to the call 
of God; not to be, but to become. 


- time ago it was my happy lot 


to form the friendship of a man, 
who, after long years of hardship, was 
just beginning to feel the thrill of a 
successful career. Not all men can 
gracefully and humbly ride the tide 
of success, even though they have 
come to it after years of hardship and 
poverty. Success may crown the 
efforts of a man’s industry and toil, 
but he himself may be a failure. Not 
so with this man. He did not climb to 
success over the maimed bodies of his 
fellow men. He was nearly sixty 
years of age when I heard his story. 
It was the tale of an inventor. He be- 
lieved in his invention. One company 
after another broke up. He mort- 
gaged his little home. Men betrayed 
him and sought to steal the work of 
his genius. Thirty and more years 
rolled by before the sun peeped 
through the clouds. 

In his darkest hours men trusted 
him. On a day when his business was 
endangered he said to me, “I need 
$13,000 before the day is over.” It 
was not the word of despair, but 
hope; and the next day he said, “I 
got it.” In the meantime he did not 
dam up the streams of generosity in 
his soul. He gave as liberally to good 
causes as his meagre profits would 
allow. Men who worked for him were 
not mere tools, but personalities. 
When they had a grievance he dis- 
cussed it with them as man to man. 
His face bore the marks of deter- 
mination, but never of hardness. He 
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was the soul of kindness to all whom 
he met. He had a word of encourage- 
ment to hard pressed and discour- 
aged men. Disraeli said, “Patience is 
a necessary ingredient of genius,” 
and Jesus said, “In your patience 
you shall win your souls.” He was 
more than a genius in invention. He 
was a genius in soul-making, and he 
acquired it by the virtue of patience. 
He never defined to me his theology. 
But beauty of character, honor, 
honesty and love, such as he pos- 
sessed, are not acquired without the 
indwelling spirit of Jesus. As I think 
of him now, I think of a man for 
whom the religion of Jesus did 
something. 


HoH way through this list I come 
upon a man whose name is a 
household word — Dr. Wilfred T. 
Grenfell. How shall I describe a man 
about whom volumes have been 
written? I shall never forget the one 
evening he was a guest in our home. 
His features, his dress, his rugged- 
ness, envisioned to me the outline of 
the Jordan prophet: “What did you 
go out to the desert to see? A reed 
swayed in the wind? Come, what did 
you go out to see? A man arrayed in 
soft raiment? The wearers of soft 
raiment are in royal palaces.” Never 
have I felt such breadth of sympathy 
and love. Here was the spirit of Jesus 
incarnated in one human soul. 

Dr. Grenfell’s writings reveal a 
superior intellect. A skillful surgeon, 
he could have taken his place among 
the wealthiest in any metropolis. But 
his love for humanity sent him in 
quest of a place where he could ren- 
der his service to some of the earth’s 
unfortunates, and where he could 
apply his skill as a Christian to the 
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healing of the bodies and souls of 
men. The bit of conversation I had 
with him before he spoke in the 
church that night will be a beacon 
light to me all the rest of my life. It 
was at the time when the Fundamen- 
talist-Modernist controversy was at 
its height. He said, “I do not know 
much about theology. I do not know 
or care how Jesus was born — super- 
naturally or naturally. But one thing 
I do know, that these old hands of 
mine which have handled a ship’s 
wheel more than they have wielded 
a surgeon’s knife, have nevertheless, 
under God, been able to make blind 
men see and lame men walk.” Beth- 
lehem’s manger has shed its light 
upon the world through the loveli- 
ness of this Knight of Labrador. 


ROSSING over the sea again, I 
C come upon a little Irishman by 
the name of Jimmy Mallon, the 
Warden of Toynbee Hall in London’s 
East End slums. Do I need to tell any 
reader what the work of a man is who 
gives his life to the men and women 
of the slums of London, and to 
the children of drunken, blear-eyed 
fathers and mothers? Last year he 
came to America on a lecture tour 
for the purpose of raising some 
money for his work at Toynbee. 
Hardly had he started on this proj- 
ect when illness laid him in a hos- 
pital. His small funds were soon 
exhausted, the illness left him weak, 
and he was obliged to return home 
without accomplishing his purpose. 
Knowing the high regard that visi- 
tors to Toynbee Hall had for Jimmy, 
someone addressed a letter to a num- 
ber of those who knew him, and he 
received a sum of money sufficient to 
aid him in his distress. 


But Jimmy is more than the Ward- 
en of Toynbee Hall. If ever the 
ideal of peace is realized, neither 
England nor America will likely give 
him any credit for having any part in 
it. And yet, each year, for the past 
number of years, he has secured the 
best British speakers — statesmen, 
diplomats, and _ clergymen — to 
speak to a group of a hundred or 
more Americans on world problems, 
in Toynbee Hall. The ideals of Ram- 
say MacDonald, Arthur Henderson, 
Lloyd George, and Cecil Rhodes are 
familiar to a large body of Americans 
through the persistent and tireless 
efforts of this little Irishman. With- 
out any flare of drums he is endeavor- 
ing to bring about a complete under- 
standing between the two greatest 
English speaking nations in the world. 
I have never thought to inquire 
about his creed or his church. It is 
enough to know that in a large meas- 
ure the message of Christmas, which 
is the message of Peace and Good- 
will to all men, finds a noble exponent 
in the sympathetic and Christlike 
life of Jimmy Mallon. 


I’ THE name of S. Parkes Cadman 
should be omitted from this list, 
I would be omitting a man who has 
been prescribing the best medicine 
known to mankind — the medicine 
of immensity. Everything about him 
is massive, monumental, magnificent. 
In Mrs. Barclay’s Rosary, the Hon. 
Jane Champion, in the crisis of her 
life, decided to consult a physician. 
“Here is a prescription for you!” he 
said. “See a few big things! You will 
like to remember, when you are pour- 
ing water in and out of tea-cups, 
‘Niagara is flowing still!’” 

When I stand in Cadman’s pres- 
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ence, or listen to him in sermon or 
address, I forget my tiddly-winking 
in contemplation of the infinities, the 
immensities, the eternities, with 
which he deals. Paraphrasing a bit 
what The Lady of the Decoration says, 
“T almost envy him as he stands in 
the middle of one of his discourses 
and touches all four sides.” It isn’t 
by accident that he holds a high 
place in the hearts and minds of a 
multitude of people. It is because he 
deals in no small talk; his utterances 
are a “tonic of big things”. 

Dealing with big themes is an 
exemplification of the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. Jesus never had a “gutter” 
mind. His was a mind that ranged 
among the mountain tops, that 
pierced the sky, and cut underneath 
small ideas, small pleasures, and 
small talk. Dr. Cadman draws “the 
thing as he sees it, for the God of 
things as they are,” and the world 
takes note that magnitude of mind 
and heart is characteristic of the man. 


A I TRY to characterize the eighth 
person for inclusion in this list, I 
am wrestling with the rival rights of 
several, among them a Jew and a 
Catholic. But ever and anon my 
thoughts turn in the direction of the 
poet, Edwin Markham. That may be 
because there hangs in my study a 
picture of Markham, of the Lincoln 
Memorial, and a facsimile, in Mark- 
ham’s handwriting, of his poem, 
Lincoln, the Man of the People. Chief 
Justice Taft and a Congressional 
Committee examined two hundred 
and fifty Lincoln poems, and selected 
this one to be read at the dedication 
of the Lincoln Memorial. That poem 
can be accounted for only on the 
basis that Lincoln’s spirit must have 
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lived again in the soul of the poet. 
Lincoln was Christlike and his man- 
tle of love was thrown about the 
shoulders of Markham. 

Dr. David G. Downey says that 
Markham is the “poet of humanity 
—of man in relations.” He lives 
where humanity lives, and the music 
in the soul of all humanity is of 
the highest and holiest kind. Mark- 
ham leaps every barrier of formal 
religion to champion the cause of 
“plundered, profaned and disin- 
herited”” humanity. The largeness of 
love which gathered within the em- 
brace of Jesus a Roman centurion, a 
hated publican, a sinful woman, a 
battered beggar, echoes and reéchoes 
in the soul of Markham as he pro- 
tests against injustice to the toiling 
millions in the lower abyss of labor. 


D*: he have a creed? Yes. But 
one can understand it. It isn’t 
cluttered up with theological niceties. 
Some day the Church will adopt its 
spirit, and every plain, weary soul 
who runs, may read: 

He drew a circle that shut me out — 

Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 
But Love and I had the wit to win: 
We drew a circle and took him in! 

The love that breathes through his 
two poems, The Shoes of Happiness, 
and How the Great Guest Came, wings 
its way back to the words of Jesus, 
“A new commandment I give unto 
you, that ye love one another.” 

Turning from Markham, who car- 
ries on his back the burden of hu- 
manity, I think of a mother, who, 
born to better things, through long 
weary years bent her back under the 
load of supporting a family. Her 
tribe is legion. But this one I know 
intimately. The finest achievement of 
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family life is not the rearing of fa- 
mous sons and daughters, but of good 
ones. The irony of fate tied her to an 
unworthy partner. But what he 
lacked in stamina, industry, and care 
for his children, she supplied. 

While others slept, she toiled. 
While the morale of other women 
cracked, she held on. When the 
church bells rang and her thoughts 
went back to yesteryear, she re- 
mained in the cloister of her home 
providing a way for the children to 
go to church. She was never too poor 
to hand a little gift to other blighted 
lives. She spent little time in the 
homes of her friends, but when illness 
invaded her neighbor’s house she was 
there with a helping hand. Many 
long hours she spent in vigil by the 
bedside of the sick. Jesus once com- 
mended a woman for doing what she 
could. Hers was a labor of love, “the 
greatest thing in the world.” 


HE tenth embodiment of the 

spirit of Christianity I find in no 
less a personage than Sherwood 
Eddy. Not all men are called to be 
Sherwood Eddys. Eddy speaks of 
himself as a capitalist. He has money. 
He does not wander about in goat- 
skins and sheepskins, being destitute 
and afflicted. But he is often ill- 
treated, despised and mocked. With 
an income sufficient for all his needs, 
he accepts no pay for himself for the 
work he does. He keeps a modest 
sum for his living and uses the 
balance for the promotion of good 
enterprises. 

The marvel of it all is not that he 
can do it, but that he does it. 
Feeling that he was expending too 
much on living quarters, he recently 
moved into a house where he pays the 
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modest rental of thirty-nine dollars a 
month. He dresses modestly and eats 
sparingly. He speaks to thousands of 
students in the leading colleges and 
universities in this and other lands. 
He has access to the leading men in 
every nation. Through personal con- 
tact and by his broad sympathy he 
keeps his finger on the pulse of every 
nation. He feels the heart-throb of 
humanity and throws every ounce 
of his energy into the alleviation 
of suffering. 

Every year he takes a group of 
Americans to Europe. He gets these 
groups in contact with the German 
Government, the British Parliament, 
and the French Chamber of Deputies. 
He puts his money into the enter- 
prise. He is an apostle of good will 
and understanding. He has a passion 
for justice, mercy and truth. His 
keen intellect and wide experience 
detect the wrongs of the world, and 
his heart of love makes him a 
brother to all classes and conditions 
of people. “No greater love hath any 
man than this, that he lay down his 
life for his friends.” All men count 
with Eddy, and he literally lays 
down his life in behalf of the whole of 


humanity. 


| wee can and do resist theologies, 
creeds, dogmas, ritual; but they 
have not yet found a way to combat a 
resistless and transcendent love. The 
lives I have mentioned are but types 
of Christian love, and if the world is 
to be saved, if there is any power to 
untangle our ravelled life, if the rest- 
less multitudes are to see the com- 
passion on the face of Jesus, it must 
come through a more universal emu- 
lation of such lives, rather than in 
the reconciliation of dogmatic creeds. 
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Sentimentality 4 la Mode 


By Louise MAuNSELL FIELD 


Does America’s insatiable appetite for cant flourish more rankly 
than ever in this our boasted “hard-boiled” era? 


ANY women, and most men, 
M. are born sentimentalists. 
Which is, doubtless, one 
reason why ninety-nine out of every 
hundred persons one meets have 
manuscripts of one sort or another 
tucked away in some entirely ac- 
cessible place. As for the hundredth, 
he carries his about with him, ready 
to be produced and read aloud to any 
unwary victim at less than a mo- 
ment’s notice. For writing, and es- 
pecially the writing of poetry or any 
sort of fiction, is not only, in the lay- 
man’s view, an easy way of making 
money; it is also the most facile of 
outlets for that surplus emotionalism 
we call sentimentality. 

It is of course perfectly true that 
the old-fashioned type of sentimen- 
tality to which the title is usually 
confined is the particular target at 
which missile-hurling is now most 
popular; this exercise has indeed be- 
come the favorite indoor sport of the 
self-dubbed sophisticates. But the 
missiles are hurled only at senti- 
mentality of the type usually termed 
Victorian, though as a matter of fact 
it antedated the reign of that much 
abused monarch by a goodly number 
of years. It is no longer the fashion 


to cherish dried flowers, and the gift 
of a lock of hair has ceased to be the 
unavoidable accompaniment of an 
acknowledgment of mutual affec- 
tion; else the boyish bob would never 
have become popular. Nor does the 
up-to-date damsel swoon gracefully 
about on sofas. Angularity is in, 
grace is out; and besides, there isn’t 
sufficient space for sofas adapted to 
the swooning process in the modern 
apartment of dinette, kitchenette, 
and in-a-door bed. 


EVERTHELESS, “Plus ¢a change, 
N plus c'est la méme chose.” So 
very up-to-date a young woman as 
Ellen Glasgow’s Annabel Upchurch 
behaved, when her lover jilted her, 
very much as did Jane Austen’s 
Marianne Dashwood, past mistress 
of sentimentality in an ultra-senti- 
mental period, when her Willoughby 
proved faithless. Annabel wept and 
moaned all over the place, and 
worked off her suffering “by telling 
everybody” who could be persuaded 
or compelled to listen to her all 
about it, the hairdresser included. 
Marianne also wept and moaned and 
made herself just as miserable as 


possible, though she was perhaps a 
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trifle more fastidious in her choice of 
confidants. Each ardently admired 
her own behavior; but while Mari- 
anne ascribed hers to sensibility, 
Annabel preferred the term frank- 
ness; both succeeded in making 
everyone around them uncomfort- 
able. The name is changed, the thing 
itself remains the same. And in each 
instance, the author’s exposition is 
deftly edged with satire. 


ENTIMENTALITY is in truth a very 
S Proteus, capable of wearing any 
number of different shapes. Our 
fiction still contains an abundance 
of the old-fashioned kind; virtuous 
poverty, corrupt wealth, and every- 
thing turning out for the best in true 
fairy-tale manner, leaving the iniqui- 
tous groveling and the acutely noble 
triumphant, not merely in virtue but 
more tangibly in their possession 
of a large amount of the cash they 
formerly scorned with such abun- 
dant, self-conscious superiority. That 
the purveyors of saccharine and 
skimmed milk still command a large 
public is amply attested by the fre- 
quency with which their names ap- 
pear in the lists of best-sellers. Their 
appeal, of course, is principally to 
the provincial and the simple-minded, 
whose admitted desire is for a 
“sweet story,” not to the somewhat 
smaller, yet nevertheless very large, 
number of those who like to think 
they think, and find plenty of au- 
thors to encourage them, often quite 
honestly, in their delusion. 

For the present-day fiction readers 
can be roughly divided into three 
sections: those who do not think, 
know they do not think, and in 
general rather despise the process of 
thinking, as being in some obscure 
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way effete, high-brow, and altogether 
un-American. Almost, but not quite, 
as numerous is the class of those who 
want to think, like to think they 
think, absorb large quantities of 
tabloid “culture,” and stampede in 
herds after every new literary or 
social or hygienic fad, pathetically 
believing that they are thereby prov- 
ing themselves possessed of an a 

paratus for thinking. These delight 
especially in those authors who de- 
liver platitudes with an air of giving 
utterance to new and profound wis- 
dom, often with a firm conviction 
that this is precisely what they are 
doing. For among our modern writers 
there are many who, springing from 
one of those social strata wherein it 
is an all but universally accepted 
tenet that the moon is made of green 
cheese, have discovered to their own 
deep astonishment that it is com- 
posed of an entirely inedible sub- 
stance, and feel themselves bound to 
proclaim the fact with drums and 


trumpets, such proclamation often 


seeming to them a kind of religious 
obligation which happens to be also 
financially profitable. 


and last among fiction 
readers comes the comparatively 
small class composed of those who 
really can and do think, whose tastes 
and opinions are their own and not 
the standardized sort, manufactured 
and advertised like so many break- 
fast foods. Yet even these last are 
sometimes doubtful of their own 
judgments, and impressed by the 
loud reiterations of the self-entitled 
modern, whose sentimentality uses 
different words and is expended on 
different subjects, but has no less of 
exaggerated emotionalism, a view- 
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point no less distorted, than belong 
to many of those whose work he pro- 
fesses to regard with special scorn. 
Styles have changed. Instead of 
gushing over the soldier, dying un- 
pleasantly for his country, the truly 
up-to-date writer maunders about 
the noble-souled “‘conscientious ob- 
jector,” and his dreadful sufferings 
in not being fed on partridges and 
caviare at other people’s expense. 


HE gloomy’ Byronic hero, 
weighed down with remorse for 
some trifling error, such as inadvert- 
ently hastening the demise of a rela- 
tive, has given place to the disillu- 
sioned youth who despises “life,” and 
pronounces it not worth living, but 
goes on eating and drinking — espe- 
cially drinking — just the same. The 
maiden all forlorn, seduced and de- 
serted by a false-hearted lover, was 
once the object of the tenderest, most 
perfervid outpourings of sentimental- 
ity. Now her creator usually shows 
her accepting her position quite 
calmly; witness the heroine of Rosa- 
mund Lehmann’s much _belauded 
Dusty Answer. Indeed, the modern 
heroine is more often seducer than 
seduced. It is only when he — or she 
—has a nymphomaniac, a sexual 
pervert or an incipient lunatic to 
deal with that the modern author 
really feels free to let fall the gushing 
tear; but then —! Then the flood- 
gates swing wide, and pour a copious 
torrent of sentimentality over the 
hapless victim of such a family curse 
as “never being let off anything.” 
Or insanity may take the form of 
an inordinate desire to promenade 
entirely unclad, seizing suddenly 
upon a middle-aged manufacturer. 
In real life, such an aberration would 
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speedily result in the gentle and re- 
gretful escorting of the lunatic to a 
suitable asylum; the modern senti- 
mentalist regards this mania as be- 
ing, in some quite inexplicable fash- 
ion, a manifestation of superiority. 
Closely akin to this unfortunate 
manufacturer is the gentleman who, 
having been obliged to live for years 
entirely surrounded by respectable 
women, eventually loses his mind — 
an extreme, but perfectly compre- 
hensible result of prolonged boredom 
— and not merely begins to see peo- 
ple, himself included, as bulging out 
of their clothes, but insists upon dis- 
coursing at length upon his very 
disconcerting vision, and that at the 
breakfast table. This, our sentimen- 
talizing author assures us, and a 
good many innocent souls seem quite 
willing to take her word for it, is 
a marvelous spiritual experience; the 
kind of experience, forecasts the un- 
sentimental reader, which often pref- 
aces life in a retreat for the insane. 


gprs are by no means the only 
subjects dear to the heart of the 
modern, unacknowledged sentimen- 
talist; filth, for instance, allures him, 
and he revels in the slums. He does 
not it is true, show us ministering 
angels in the guise of “tender fe- 
males” disseminating sweetness and 
light, nor does he often portray 
gangsters as flowing streams of un- 
defiled virtue, and though one does 
occasionally come across a dance- 
hall prostitute who is described as 
being ineradicably pure of heart, the 
lily seldom rises from the swamp in 
our so-called “sophisticated” fiction. 
What the modern often does is to 
show some one of his leading charac- 
ters going to live in a slum, becoming 


a manual laborer, and thereby, to 
use a couple of favorite phrases, 
“coming to grips with life,” and 
getting down to “reality”; reality 
being, it would seem, only another 
name for ugliness, ignorance, and a 
chronic avoidance of soap and water. 
Even so admirable and usually quite 
unsentimental a novelist as Louis 
Bromfield will send his hero into a 
steel mill in search of freedom and 
peace of mind. 


HE idea of reality and life existing 
"peed if not exclusively 
among the illiterate and the unwashed 
is closely akin to that form of senti- 
mentality which regards the sink and 
the kitchen range as the particular 
“realities” most effective in the 
making of “a genuine woman.” 
This kind of sentimentality is almost, 
though not quite, exclusively mascu- 
line; painful experience has taught 
the female of the species that kitchen 
grease and drudgery are far more 
likely to produce a virago than they 
are to bring forth a gentle consoler 
of masculine tribulations. It is, in- 
cidentally, with their husbands’ best 
interests at heart that wives desert 
the kitchen for those three conservers 
of domestic harmony, the can-opener, 
the cafeteria and thedelicatessen shop. 

It was once the fashion for authors 
to sentimentalize over “the Good, 
the True, the Beautiful”; it is now 
the fashion for them to sentimen- 
talize over the vicious, the false, the 
ugly. And from one point of view, 
this may prove a very good thing; 
for if too much treacly sentimentality 
slathered over beauty and innocence, 
home and mother, has done much 
to make them all alike objects of 
derision to the truly up-to-date, is 
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it too much to hope that the senti- 
mentality now being lavished on 
the hideous and the abnormal will 
in due course of time produce a 
similar revulsion? Always there have 
been, as there are today, a few 
writers who look at life neither 
through rose-colored spectacles nor 
through smoked glasses, but with 
clear vision see it in its own hues, 
neither all black nor all white, all 
pleasant nor all painful. Writers 
who, if forced to admit that in their 
own experience “Sorrow did, and 
joy did nowise — life well weighed — 
preponderate,” do not deny that 
joy there was, and still is, at least 
in some slight measure. 


ET because their very sanity, in- 
‘Yeight and sense of justice pre- 
clude these from indulging in the sen- 
timental or the sensational, from 
condemning whole groups and pro- 
fessions as corrupt, self-seeking and 
hypocritical, they are all too often 
overlooked in favor of their noisier — 
and more noisome— competitors. 

It may be that some day the read- 
ing public will outgrow a liking for 
cant of any kind, will cease to care 
for sentimentality in any form or 
under any name. But that happy 
time is still so distant as to be totally 
invisible, and though “hard-boiled” 
has become a favorite expression, 
and the downfall of sentimentality 
has been loudly proclaimed, it has 
in fact only adopted new names and 
different aspects, flourishing the more 
rankly because so many sincerely 
believe it to have been uprooted and 
thrown away. For confidence in 
the completeness of our own dis- 
illusionment is the particular pet 
illusion of “us moderns.” 
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Tragedy in North Carolina 


By MARGARET LARKIN 


Human Problems behind the Flare-up of Labor Strife 
in the South 


HE “new South” is in the 
throes of its first great indus- 
trial struggle. In the cotton 
mills, many of them built with 
Northern capital, twenty sporadic 
strikes under local leadership and 
three led by labor unions have oc- 
curred within the past year. They 
have been accompanied by spectacu- 
lar violence. Six strikers were killed 
and twenty wounded in Marion, 
N.C., when they were picketing their 
mill. The Aderholt murder trial re- 
sulted in long prison sentences for 
seven union organizers. Aderholt was 
shot when he led a police raid on 
strikers’ headquarters in Gastonia. 
The grievances of the mill workers 
are threefold: low wages, long hours 
and the introduction of efficiency 
systems. 

Wage figures are hard to com- 
pute. The United States Census of 
Manufacturers for 1929 gives the 
average wage of the North Carolina 
textile worker as $13.28 a week. 
Most mill owners put the average 
at $14. Whatever the exact figure, 
it is plain that a man cannot raise 
a family on such a wage. His wife 
must go into the mills and his chil- 
dren, too, as soon as they are four- 


teen. This is exactly what does hap- 
pen. One can scarcely find a home 
with only one worker in the family. 
Many mills will not rent a company 
house unless the family can produce 
at least two “hands”. 

The mill hands live on cheap, bad 
food — “grits”, field peas, beans, 
bread, corn meal, and “fat back” — 
a salt, fat pork. They eat no fresh 
vegetables, no fruit, and very little 
fresh meat and milk. As a direct 
result of this diet, pellagra, a disease 
of malnutrition, rages among them. 
Deaths from this disease increased 
fifty per cent in North Carolina in 
the six months ending in September, 
1929, according to the State Bureau 
of Health. It has decreased among the 
textile workers whenever they have 
been able to buy the food they need. 


nS the complaint of low wages, 

the workers have another griev- 
ance. On top of the sixty-hour week, 
which is legal in North Carolina, the 
Southern textile industry has intro- 
duced various efficiency systems. 
The Manville Jenckes Company, 
which operates the Loray Mill, took 
the lead in establishing the “stretch- 
out” in 1927. 
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TRAGEDY IN NORTH CAROLINA 


The “stretch-out” is a combina- 
tion of labor saving devices and 
redistribution of work. By taking 
some of the simpler operations away 
from a skilled worker and giving 
it to a “boy”, the mill cuts down 
on its skilled force. The weaver who 
used to tend twenty-five looms is 
given a slight increase in pay for 
tending forty, and the company 
can discharge half of its weavers. 


HE indignation of the mill 
“hands” at the stretch-out 
knows no bounds. They stood low 
wages patiently enough, but “there 
just ain’t no a-bearin’” the stretch- 
out, they say. Henry Totherow, who 
worked on the “draw frames” in 
Loray, told me: “It used to be you 
could git five, ten minutes rest now 
and then, so’s you could bear the 
mill. But now you got to keep a-run- 
nin’ all the time. Never a minute to 
git your breath all the long day. 
I used to run six drawing frames and 
now I got to look after ten. You jist 
kain’t do it. A man’s dead beat at 
night.” These efficiency systems have 
been the immediate cause of nearly 
all the recent strikes in the South. 
I interviewed a number of large 
employers about the wages, condi- 
tions, and the stretch-out, and tried 
to see others. Several owners refused 
to discuss their mills with me at all. 
The manager of the Loray Mill sent 
word that he was “tired of giving 
interviews to writers”. The “public 
be damned” attitude was the com- 
mon one. 

The textile industry as a whole 
has never recovered from the slump 
that followed its war-time over- 
expansion. It suffers from decentral- 
ization and cutthroat competition. 
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Many Southern plants are operating 
at a loss, their owners say. 

The problems of the Southern 
owner are complicated by the “mill 
village” system. When the textile 
mills were built, labor was imported 
from rural districts, and housing 
had to be provided by the mills 
since it was not available otherwise. 
Whether the “mill hill” is good or 
bad, his housing represents a con- 
siderable investment by the owner. 
Most of the villages are outside 
incorporated towns, so the mill must 
provide not only houses, but water, 
light, paving, sewage system, public 
buildings, and must often pay the 
salaries of policemen, teachers, and 
ministers as well. 


7 evils of this system, which 
automatically makes the mill 
owner a paternal despot, are gener- 
ally recognized by the owners them- 
selves. 

Mr. Blank is the owner of a chain 
of cotton spinning mills. He agreed 
to talk to me only after I assured 
him that I would not identify him. 
His mills pay about average wages, 
and his villages evidently are a little 
better than average. His attitude 
was one of paternal pride and inter- 
est in his workers. “They’re a fine 
class of people,” he said. “Any one 
of my workers is welcome to tell 
me his troubles if he has any. They 
come in to borrow money, or get an 
advance on wages, or to ask for a 
better house — all kinds of things, 
and I’m always glad to talk to them. 
But if they were to join a union, 
I’d just make it a cold-blooded 
proposition.” 

I pointed out that no machinery 
exists in the Southern mills by which 
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the workers as a group can approach 
their employer with grievances. One 
by one I told off the possible systems 
— the “company union” or “in- 
dustrial democracy” plan, the “ per- 
sonnel” man, the “impartial chair- 
man”, a Southern-organized union, 
an American Federation of Labor 
union, a Communist-led union. He 
was against them all. Although Mr. 
Blank represents an extreme point 
of view, he is typical of the majority. 
This uncompromising attitude has 
characterized all the major textile 
disputes in the South. 


XN THE other extreme stands a 
well known liberal employer, 
Major Stuart W. Cramer, Jr. The 
mill village of Cramerton, which the 
elder Cramer founded, is one of the 
show places of the South. “Every- 
thing that can be done under the 
restrictions of competition, has been 
done for the workers at Cramerton,” 
Major Cramer told me. 

The mill-owned houses are attrac- 
tive bungalows, surrounded with 
clipped lawns, hedges, and flowers. 
They have foundations, which most 
mill houses do not, and many of 
them have bathrooms. Beside the 
usual contributions to schools and 
churches, the mill provides a com- 
munity hall and a golf course, where 
“thirty employees play”. There is 
no pellagra in the village, for the 
mill operates a farm that supplies 
eggs, milk, fowls, and i at 
a low cost. 

Wages are somewhat higher than 
in other Gaston County mills, and 
the company estimates that its 
various forms of welfare work add 
five dollars a week to the wages of 
each employee. A million and a half 


dollars is invested in the village. 
An average village of its size can 
be built for a half million dollars. 

The mill has reaped some reward 
for this extra expenditure in its low 
labor turnover, which is put at 
fifteen per cent by the officials. 
Many mills estimate their turnover 
at two hundred per cent. 

The stretch-out has not been in- 
troduced in the Cramer mills. When 
I asked why, Major Cramer an- 
swered, “A ten hour day is a pretty 
long day to work at anything. It is 
not so bad if you can take a few 
minutes off, go to the window for a 
breath of air, and chat with your 
neighbor. But if you have to keep 
your eye on the looms every minute, 
a ten hour day is inhuman.” 

The American boast that every 
worker owns a Ford is almost true 
at Cramerton. Out of the six hun- 
dred families living there, four hun- 
dred own cars. But though families 
are large, there are only six hundred 
and fifty children in school! 

The Cramer properties are held 
as closed stock by the three families 
who are active in the management. 
No dividends have been paid since 
the mill was started, the earnings 
having gone back into building up 
the business. 


uBLICLY all the mill owners pre- 
Prent a united front against union- 
ization. Privately some of them will 
acknowledge that organization is in- 
evitable and that the employers 
ought to take thought as to how this 
may be accomplished. 

Some such effort is apparent in 
the legislative programme announced 
by Governor Gardner. He will rec- 
ommend a 55-hour week and abolition 
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of night work for women under 
eighteen years of age. The concession 
in hours has been made by many 
mills already. In Gaston County 
nearly all mills recently reduced 
their week to fifty-five hours, at the 
same wage as the sixty-hour week. 
Union leaders claim this as a result 
of the strike at the Loray Mill, and 
other union activities. 

As for the future, the United Tex- 
tile Workers’ Union has called for 
an extension of organizing in a recent 
State convention. The National Tex- 
tile Workers’ Union, in a recent con- 
ference of Southern textile workers, 
laid plans for “initiating a general 
struggle against the stretch-out sys- 
tem”. The mill owners do not believe 
that any general strike movement 
can be carried through. It is impos- 
sible to estimate the strength of the 
unions, however, for organization 
is carried on secretly in most places. 
Probably the unions overestimate 
their organizational strength and 
the employers underestimate it, but 
neither side doubts that there will 
be a widespread and long-continued 
struggle. 


HE Southern press has been 
whole-heartedly on the side of 
the mill owners in every strike. No 
matter what the leadership, it has 
accused the “outside agitators” of 
belief in every Southern bogy — 
Bolshevism, free love, racial equal- 
ity, anarchy and atheism. Conserva- 
tive leaders of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, who hate and fear the 
Communists as much as any South- 
ern mill owner, have been tarred 
with the same stick. 
This indicates more than a lack 
of knowledge of the politics of the 
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labor movement. It indicates the 
conviction of the South that labor 
unions are bad medicine, that “labor 
troubles” scare away investors, and 
that labor leaders are anti-Christ 
or they wouldn’t be labor leaders. 

The Charlotte News referred edi- 
torially to the Communist union 
leaders as “‘a little band of unspeak- 
ables”. It said: “In the mill com- 
munities there is peacefulness and 
contentment. The ruckus has been 
caused by these outrageous Reds, 
atheists, home-wreckers, church- 
destroyers, society-rapists.” 

The Nashville (Tenn.) Banner 
lumped all the agitators as follows: 
“Troubles at Gastonia were made 
the excuse by national Communist 
leaders for effecting a lodgment in 
the South. South Carolina was 
visited, and Elizabethton, Tenn., 
became the scene of a similar in- 
trigue. Bomb, torch, and bludgeon 
appeared there, too.”” The Elizabeth- 
ton strike was conducted by the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Ww mob violence occurred 
most of the Southern press de- 
plored it, of course. Many papers sug- 
gested that Gastonia had brought it 
on herself by not curbing the Reds 
sooner. “Human nature will be 
human nature,” said The Charlotte 
Odserver. Influential papers pointed 
out that what was needed was a 
legal and dignified way of getting 
rid of the Radicals. The Manufac- 
turer’s Record of Baltimore took the 
lead in advising the passage of a 
sedition law which ee = commit all 
radical unionists to jail. Such an 
act probably will be passed at the 
next session of legislature. 

This impression of universal hos- 
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tility to the efforts to unionize is 
the one that most visiting journalists 
have carried away with them. There 
is another side to the picture, how- 
ever. A considerable band of sym- 
pathetic feeling exists among the 
middle classes as well as among 
workers. I satisfied myself of this 
in many conversations with the 
butcher, the baker, and the candle- 
stick maker. The cross section of 
public opinion furnished by the 
veniremen in the trial of Fred Beal 
and his co-defendants for the mur- 
der of Aderholt, gave further proof. 
Out of nearly five hundred venire- 
men examined, twenty per cent were 
prejudiced in favor of the defend- 
ants, and twenty per cent had formed 
no opinion — a proportion much 
larger than anyone expected. 

The sentiment among the mill 
workers themselves is strong for the 
union. I talked to dozens of workers 
in Gastonia about it. Most of them 
were not members, but they “aimed 
to join”. One and all they expressed 
admiration for the Northerners who 
have continued stubbornly to organ- 
ize and hold meetings in the face 
of very real danger. 

The histories that workers told 
me of their lives in the mills were 
the strongest argument they could 
have given for their interest in the 
union. 

Daisy MacDonald “reckoned to 
find a money tree” when she left the 
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mountains as a bride. At the end 
of twenty years in the mills she was 
making $12.90 a week, upon which 
she supported nine people. “I’m a 
good worker, too,” she boasted. “I’ve 
worked in more’n thirty mills and 
I ain’t never been fired yit. I can 
do a heap of things in a mill — sort- 
ing, warping, carding, spooling. My 
last job was untangling yarn.” [ 
asked why she had never learned 
the weaver’s trade, which pays twice 
as much as she was making untan- 
gling yarn. “Hardly any mills pays 
while you’re learning, and hit takes 
a while. I couldn’t never afford 

Ella May Wiggins, who was shot 
by the mob on September 14, told 
me her story three weeks before she 
died. I saw her at a barbecue and a 
“speaking”, which the workers were 
holding in the woods. 

“T never made no more than nine 
dollars, and you can’t do for a 
family on such sorry money,” she 
said. “I’m the mother of nine, but 
four died with the whooping cough. 
I was working nights and nobody 
to tend them only Myrtle. She’s 
eleven and a sight of help. I asked 
the super to put me on days, but he 
wouldn’t. So I had to quit and there 
wasn’t no money for medicine and 
they just died. Seems like I never 
could do nothing for my children, 
even to keep ’em alive. That’s why 
I come out for the union.” 
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OMAN, whose place admit- 
VV tedly is in the home, has 
latterly sought to be at 


home in the sky. The sudden rush of 
women to the cockpits has proved a 
great shock to men pilots. Frankly, 
many of them haven’t liked it a bit. 

It is all very well for Charles A. 
Lindbergh to declare amiably that 
there is no reason why women should 
not become transport pilots, the 
highest rating a commercial pilot 
may attain. The Colonel has but 
recently married. Moreover, he has 
been teaching his wife to fly. Chival- 
ry, therefore, is the better part of 
valor. Romance is still upon him, 
as well as the necessity to protect 
his home life from friction. 

Not so chivalrous are many pilots. 
Indelicately, even roughly, the more 
horny-handed manipulators of the 
joy stick will discourse picturesquely 
on ladies in the air. These querulous 
fellows, shifting a quid of tobacco 
from one molar to another, deliver 
themselves of opinions expressed 
somewhat more emphatically than 
as here set down. Women, they say, 
iack the air sense necessary to good 
piloting. Women don’t like to mess 
around machinery and so won’t give 


Milady ‘Takes the Air 


By Bruce GouLp 


An experienced flyer replies to the frequent charge of 
male pilots that women’s place is on the ground 


the motors and contrcls the meticu- 
lous attention these vital parts of an 
airplane demand. Women are by 
nature impulsive andscatter-brained. 
Therefore, they won’t watch the in- 
strument board, which tells the pilot 
the condition of his motor and the 
relative position of his airplane a 
great deal more effectively than the 
stethoscope, the thermometer and 
the pulse tell a physician the condi- 
tion of his patient. Women are likely 
to forget to “gas up” before hopping 
off, say these pilots. In addition, they 
are likely to try to fly to some place 
merely because that’s where they 
want to go, even if the plane doesn’t 
have enough gasoline on board to 
carry it so foe. They don’t watch the 
wind as it shifts around the compass, 
declare the hard-boiled males, nor 
will they keep an eye out for other 
planes in the air, in order to avoid 
nasty collisions. 


uMMING it all up, the opinion is 
S that women as pilots make good 
passengers. They are decorative. 
Their gushing and giggling and gurg- 
ling stimulate the pilot to do his best. 
It’s an old trick they have. In other 
words they’re all right in the rear 
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cockpit, or the upholstered cabin; 
anywhere, in fact, except in the 
pilot’s seat. 

So much for the prejudices of the 
very male male pilots. What are the 
facts? Do they bear out the charges 
in toto, partially, or not at all? 


4 Department of Commerce 
lists a total of seventy women 
pilots in this country. There are 
about 7,500 men pilots, some of 
whom have thousands of hours in 
the air to their credit. Something like 
fifteen thousand young men have ap- 
plied for student pilot licenses. It 
can readily be seen, therefore, that 
women have barely begun to take up 
flying in a serious way. 

From almost the earliest days of 
flying there have been women avia- 
tors. None equalled the men flyers of 
their day, but some became almost 
as famous. Women first began to fly 
in France, and Baroness Raymonde 
de la Roche was the first licensed 
pilot, gaining that distinction in 
March, 1gto. She fell, was seriously 
injured, and gave up flying. Then 
she was hurt again in an automobile 
accident which killed her instructor, 
Charles Voison. She took up flying 
once more, preferring, if necessary, 
to die that way. Her flying costume 
was a short skirt, long leather boots, 
a dark jersey, big leather gloves, a 
round cap and goggles. They say 
she was a pretty snappy figure. 

More famous was France’s second 
pilot, the lovely and daring Helene 
Dutrieu. Starting as a bicycle racer, 
she was promoted to a circus, then to 
looping the loop in an automobile, 
and finally took up flying to win the 
Coupe Femina by her flight of 104.7 
miles in two hours and thirty-five 
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minutes on December 21, 1910. While 
learning to fly her Santos-Dumont 
Demoiselle, she turned a somersault. 
She only laughed at the mishap. 
With Jeanne Pallier and Baroness 
Roche, Mlle. Dutrieu sought to join 
the French air service when the War 
broke out. Though the Government 
had given her the Legion of Honor, 
and she was known as an excellent 
flyer, the offer was turned down. She 
did fly above Paris to scout for Ger- 
man sky raiders, however. Other 
famous French flyers of the early 
period were Jane Harveu and Marie 
Louise Driancourt. The first recorded 
flight by a woman passenger was 
made on July 8, 1908, by Mme. 
Thérése Peltier, a sculptor, in a 
Voison biplane. She immediately 
took up flying. 


HE wife of a famous romancer, 
Mrs. Maurice Hewlett, was the 
first English woman to receive a 
pilot’s license. She organized a school, 
and taught Snowden Smith, the first 
English officer to be trained in an 
English school, how to fly. No less a 
person than Maurice Maeterlinck 
christened her Farman biplane the 
“Blue Bird.” Miss Spencer Kavan- 
agh, looking something like a glori- 
fied Salvation Army lass in a flaming 
red flying suit, was another English 
woman to take up flying in 1910 with 
Bleriot at Pau. She used to fly as 
much as ten or twelve miles in half 
an hour. Mrs. C. de Beauvoir Stokes 
was England’s second lady in the air. 
In other countries, there were 
Nellie Beese, a sculptor, who became 
Germany’s first airwoman in Sep- 
tember, 1911; Lily Sheinschneider, a 
dumpy woman with not much chin, 
pop eyes, and an enveloping skirt, 
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who was Austria’s entrant; and Prin- 
cess Helen Schakowski, a Russian 
aviator, who vainly tried to fly for 
Italy as an aérial scout during the 
Tripoli irritation. 


QuimBy, a charming and 
brave girl who was a dramatic 
critic until she saw her first air meet 
at Belmont Park, was this country’s 
first licensed woman pilot. Her cos- 
tume looked something like a union- 
all with bloomers and monk’s hood. 
She gained her license on August I, 
IgII, flying way up to 200 feet. As a 
contemporary account had it, “On 
the third flight she tried for altitude, 
the required height being 164 feet. 
She went up 200 feet.” After being 
the first woman to fly across the 
English Channel, she was killed in 
Boston, eleven months after obtain- 
ing her license. 

Matilda Moissant, sister of John, 
who made the Paris-London flight, 
was America’s second airwoman. She 

ave up flying finally “to save her 
amily from becoming nervous 
wrecks,” but not before she had made 
a name for daring and skill. Other 
early flyers were Blanche Scott, 
Bernetta Adams Miller, Ruth Ban- 
croft Law, Julia Clark, Katherine 
Stinson, Mrs. I. Richberg Hornsby, 
and Dorothy Pierce. Miss Law and 
Miss Stinson tried to enlist during 
the War, but our Government was 
no more receptive to the idea of 
women pilots than was France. 

In fact the War put a decided 
crimp in women’s aérial activities. 
All the men who flew were in the 
service and doing unheard of things, 
so spectacular that mere exhibition 
Aying by women seemed tame. 

erefore, the women flyers, who 
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were not wanted in the service, had 
little incentive to fly. Miss Law, and 
also Miss Stinson, who taught her 
famous brother Eddie to fly and 
built her own plane, both gave up 
flying for their husbands’ sakes. The 
rest of the early birds were either 
killed or drifted into obscurity. 
Laura Bromwell was the first wom- 
an after the War to gain a pilot’s 
license. Competing actively with 
men, she acquired some fame by 
looping 133 times, but was killed in 
1922. The War had made so many 
people fear flying, because of the 
hair-raising stories which had been 
told of aérial combat above the lines, 
that not many people were interested. 
Flying suffered a severe slump. The 
best men pilots lived a hand-to- 
mouth existence; women found no 
openings. A few women did fly, but 
their number could be counted on 
one’s fingers. It was transatlantic 
flying, and the burst of enthusiasm 
for aviation which followed Lind- 
bergh’s New York-Paris flight, which 
sent women up into the air again. 
Even so, the record shows that onlya 
few women have yet had any appre- 
ciable length of time in the air. 


F THE seventy women pilots, 
O only seven have the necessary 
200 hours or more of solo flying, to- 
gether with sufficient mechanical and 
meteorological knowledge, to qualify 
as transport pilots. These women are 
Amelia M. Earhart, who became 
famous when she was flown across 
the Atlantic ocean by the late Wil- 
mer Stultz; Edith Foltz; Lady Mary 
Heath, a fine pilot who recently 
crashed so seriously at Cleveland 
that she may not fly again; Ruth R. 
Nichols, an admirable flyer; Louise 
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McPhetridge Thaden, who won the 
“powder puff air derby” from Los 
Angeles to Cleveland, a 2,350 mile 
race in 18 legs at around 115 miles 
an hour; Phoebe Fairgrave Omlie, 
who won the light plane race in the 
same derby at around go miles an 
hour in her tiny monocoupé, in 
which she originally attracted atten- 
tion as the first woman to fly in the 
Ford Reliability Tour a year ago; 
and Evelyn B. Trout, a short-time 
holder of the women’s endurance 
record, recently taken away from 
Elinor Smith by Mme. Maryse 
Bastie, of Paris. 


EN women have gained the lim- 
Titea commercial license, indicat- 
ing the flying of fifty or more solo 
hours, together with somewhat less 
technical knowledge than the trans- 
port pilot is expected to show. These 
women are Florence L. Barnes, 
Achsa Barnwell, Sacha Peggy Hall, 
Mildred E. A. Kauffman, Florence E. 
Klingensmith, Sylvia Anthony Nel- 
son, Blanche W. Noyes, who gained 
third place in the derby which Mrs. 
Thaden won, Maude I. Tait, Esther 
M. Vance, and Vera Dawn Walker. 

Among the women holders of 
private licenses who have attracted 
some measure of public attention are 
Elinor Smith, a girl of seventeen who 
holds the endurance record for this 
country; Ruth Elder, a daring girl 
who was flown to Hollywood by 
George Haldeman on what started 
out to be a transatlantic flight to 
Paris; Viola Gentry, who for some 
weeks has lain in a hospital after 
crashing in an endurance flight; 
Mrs. May T. Haizlip, who has been 
a woman instructor in the Spartan 


Flying School; Mrs. Opal Logan 
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Kunz, society woman who believes 
women should take up flying as a 
part of national defense; Gladys 
O’Donnell, who won second place to 
Mrs. Thaden in the air derby; Mrs. 
Neva F. Paris, and Thea Rasche, 
who won second place to Mrs. Omlie 
in the light plane air derby. 


— the small number of 
women flyers, a rather surpris- 
ingly large proportion of them have 
gained national prominence. Their 
names are better known than most 
Congressmen, most Governors, and 
all but a few of the more vocal Sena- 
tors. Let almost any woman, whose 
picture will bear even charitable in- 
spection, do almost any stunt in the 
air, and she lands on the front pages. 
It is this lamentable fact, I suspect, 
which makes the men pilots sore. 

It seems almost unnecessary to 
say that none of these women pilots 
can fly as well as hundreds of men, 
of whose names and exploits the pub- 
lic has never even heard. The men 
see Haldeman perform the hard work 
of taking Miss Elder nearly to Spain, 
only to have the lady grab off a fat 
movie contract. Stultz, they reflect, 
was hardly noticed by the London 
mob which idolized Miss Earhart, 
and it was the lady again who was 
made a magazine editor by way of 
reward. To give Miss Earhart her 
due, she is a modest and fair-minded 
person, well liked by many pilots of 
both sexes. Lady Heath flew to Cape 
Town, a fine flight which she has 
been able to capitalize ever since. 
The fact that she is a Lady helped 
her vastly, of course, in a democratic 
country like ours. Watching the 
women reap such rewards while, 
so to speak, the men pilots get the 
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air only, contributes largely to that 
grudging attitude which not a few 
of the flyers have towards the flight- 
ier sex. This, despite the fact that 
pilots as a rule are not an envious lot. 


HE Aéronautical Chamber of 
reports that it re- 
ceives “very few serious inquiries 
from women as to their desire to en- 
ter aviation.” It adds, however, that 
it has “had countless inquiries con- 
cerning the chances for their trans- 
atlantic flights.” This latter com- 
ment would tend to bear out the 
contention of many men pilots that 
women take up aviation only as one 
more means of making themselves 
conspicuous. The Chamber reports 
that following an article in a women’s 
magazine regarding women’s chances 
of getting into aviation, it received 
“quite a shower of letters requesting 
talinenation of what women can do 
in aviation.” This rather spasmodic 
group of inquiries was the first indi- 
cation it had, however, of woman’s 
interest in the field. 

Because of the fairly heated debate 
now going on in hangars, drawing- 
rooms, and at dinner tables on the 
question of women’s ability to fly, 
the recent “powder puff air derby” 
held in connection with the Cleve- 
land Air Races was critically 
watched. Nineteen women entered 
the race, thirteen in the heavy plane 
class won by Mrs. Thaden, six in the 
light plane class won by Mrs. Omlie. 
Lady Heath had previously an- 
nounced that she wouldn’t enter the 
race because it “wouldn’t be fair 
to the other girls.” A left-handedly 
polite comment which perhaps ex- 
plains why Lady Heath is not en- 
tirely popular among her sisters, 


despite her excellent flying ability! 
As for the men, they say she climbs 
on a turn in a low-powered plane! 

The day after the race started, 
the fun began. Pilots they might be, 
but ladies they certainly were, with 
the usual feminine lack of sportsman- 
ship. Fraulein Rasche, forced down 
by a clogged carburetor, charged 
“sabotage.” Mrs. Claire Fahy, drop- 
ping out of the race because of motor 
trouble, made the amazing discovery 
that the centre section wires of her 
plane had been weakened by acid, 
causing them to snap. A district 
attorney entered the scene, solemnly 
surveyed the evidence, and an- 
nounced a complete and entire lack 
of “sabotage.” The next day Miss 
Elder characterized the sabotage 
charges as due to the fact that “so 
many crazy people like to spread 
rumors.” When she herself lost her 
way, she cheerfully admitted it was 
because she never could make head 
or tail of a map, anyway. 


IFTEEN of the nineteen contest- 
Pants finished the race in some 
manner. Marvel Crosson, one of the 
most experienced of the racers, was 
killed when nightfall overtook her 
during the second lap in western 
Arizona. Presumably, she jumped 
when her motor failed, but neglected 
to open her parachute. It was a de- 
pressing opening to this first women’s 
air derby, but as Miss Earhart said, 
“We all felt terribly, but we knew 
that now we had to finish.” And as 
Mrs. Thaden said on winning, “We 
think we have done something to- 
ward proving that women have a 
place in the air.” She considered her 
victory due “to a good fast plane, 
and all the breaks a girl could get.” 
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Her contention that the women 
had “put up a great race, as fine a 
race as so many men could have 
flown,” is a difficult one to dispute 
successfully. It is true that the vari- 
ous derbies for men, run off in con- 
nection with the Cleveland Air 
Races, were more arduous than the 
women’s race, unless one accepts 
Mrs. Thaden’s assertion that the 
really hard part of the derby was 
“the round of receptions, the ban- 
quets, the speeches and the enter- 
tainments.” Many of the male 
pilots failed to finish in their events, 
and a few were killed. While it is not 
possible satisfactorily to compare 
the men and women’s events, it must 
surely be conceded, and I believe it 
is so conceded by all fair-minded 
male pilots, that the women flyers 
gave a really fine account of them- 
selves. 


NCE at the Air Races, the women 
O pilots covered themselves with 
glory in the closed course races. As 
one veteran pilot said, “the way 
some of those girls slid their buses 
around the pylons was nobody’s busi- 
ness.” Their time compared favor- 
ably with that of men in similar 
planes. However much oldtimers had 
been impelled to smile at these ambi- 
tious women when they refused to 
take mechanics along in their derby, 
because everyone would think the 
men had therefore flown the planes, 
the race ended with most of the die- 
hards publicly admitting that the 
women had strikingly shown their 
ability. A few pilots may still con- 
tend privately that women cannot 
fly, but only when they are safely out 
of sight and hearing of members of 
the newly winged sex. 


A pretty sizable proportion of 
masculine humanity still, indeed, 
asserts vociferously on occasion that 
women cannot drive automobiles. 
In fact, I am one of that group. For 
some reason or other, which I’venever 
quite been able to diagnose, I don’t 
like the way women drive automo- 
biles. They drive so differently from 
men! Even I, however, have never 
been able to convince myself that my 
opinion about women auto drivers is 
anything but a stubborn masculine 
prejudice. I’ve never been really 
frightened in an automobile driven 
by a woman, but some damfool men 
drivers have nearly scared me to 


death. 


ucH the same prejudice exists 
M against ladies in the air, I be- 
lieve. Ruth Nichols’s characterization 
of men’s attempt to discourage wom- 
en’s taking up flying as “a vestige of 
medievalism” sounds like good 
sense. Neither she nor anyone else 
believes that one out of a thousand 
women will ever want to pilot pas- 
senger transport planes, carry the air 
mail, or perform any of the hard, 
fatiguing flying jobs which require 
not only the maximum of piloting 
skill but the maximum of endurance, 
as well. There is no more reason why 
women pilots should aspire to those 
jobs than that they should become 
taxi drivers or locomotive engineers. 
Opportunities are not therefore 
closed to women in aviation, how- 
ever. Aviation is a growing industry 
with widespread ramifications and 
great potentialities. Whatever place 
women hope to fill in the industry, 
it will enhance their chances to know 
how to fly. 
As a matter of fact, it was Ameri- 
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ca’s first woman aviator who prob- 
ably indicated women’s future place 
in aviation. Miss Quimby said, “I 
think women will go in for flying 
more as a sport than as a profession.” 
In her day, women flyers were con- 
sidered freaks. If they were pretty 
freaks, that made it so much more 
piquant. People cheerfully paid large 
sums of money to watch them fly and 
get killed in the shaky contraptions 
which passed for flying machines in 
that period. At the present time, the 
few women who can actually fly have 
been able to capitalize their abilities 
in the movie and publicity field. 
There is a premium on feminine fly- 
ing which is not based on skill so 
much as rarity. 


This period will pass as more 


women take up flying, which they 
are going to do, no matter what hard 
things the men pilots say about the 
way they fly. If their piloting follows 
the general curve of women’s activ- 
ity, women flyers will undoubtedly 
never excel, and rarely equal men 
in the air. No scientific data exist, 
however, which would indicate that 
women are not thoroughly fit to fly. 
They won’t learn how to fly like men, 
any more than they will drive auto- 
mobiles like men. We shall have to 
point out the error of their ways with 
all the patience at our command; 
but as long as they have gone ahead, 
overruled our objections, and will 
smile away our grouching anyhow, 
the only thing to do is to give these 
ladies of the air a great big hand. 
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Thingography 


Secretary National Foreign Trade Council 


Under a hybrid title symbolic of the hybrid products of modern 


industry, an expert in international commerce sketches 


the amazing interdependence of world consumers 


wo ships exchanged friendly 
| greetings the other afternoon 
at the entrance to New York 
harbor. One was bound in from a 
voyage around the world. She had 
called at a dozen or more great 
ports — Yokohama, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, Manila, Singapore, Colombo, 
Aden, Port Said, Marseilles. She 
reeked with the romance of travel 
and trade. The other was bound out 
on a voyage to the north and east 
coasts of Brazil, to ports of which 
few in the United States ever hear, 
and they very seldom — Maran- 
ham, Parnahyba, Ceara, Natal, Cab- 
edelo, and Maceié. 

There was nothing unusual or 
spectacular in the meeting or the 
business of these two ships. Each 
was about its regular work. One was 
helping to maintain contact between 
the American people and peoples of a 
dozen or more nationalities and char- 
acteristics all around the globe, 
carrying our travellers and the prod- 
ucts of our genius and our enterprise 
to them, and bringing their visitors 
and the fruits of their industry and 
commerce to us, efficiently busy on 
one of the great highways of the 


world. The other, no less actively 
serviceable, was taking needed sup- 
plies of many kinds to the dwellers 
in the great region about the mouth 
of the Amazon river and to the south 
of it, articles that will in turn help 
those people to obtain and send back 
to us a wide range of tropical prod- 
ucts that add to the comfort or con- 
venience or occupation of our daily 
life; which, after all, is the prime 
motive and service of our foreign 
trade. 


T HAS grown to vast proportions — 
this international commerce of 
ours. Last year that part of it which 
traversed the seas exceeded 113,000,- 
ooo long tons. About one-fourth of 
that business passed through the 
port of New York, where from sixty 
to seventy-five vessels come and go 
every day. 

It is not easy to visualize that vol- 
ume of international trade. If one 
could imagine it as being all handled 
over one colossal pier, the inland 
carriage, bringing the exports to 
seaboard and taking the imports 
away, would require a train of fifty 
freight cars, each carrying thirty 
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tons, a little more than the average 
carload, every seven minutes from 
the morning of January 1 to the 
evening of December 31. Those 
trains would have to transport 309,- 
000 tons every 24 hours. 

The water borne foreign commerce 
of the port of New York is more than 
25,000,000 tons a year. Of our 181 
ports there are 18 others which have 
a water borne foreign commerce of 
more than a million tons a year. 
Three of them are on the Great 
Lakes, which suggests the magnitude 
of our trade with Canada. 

Entrances and clearances at Amer- 
ican ports last year totalled more 
than 60,000. The vessels that last 
year made sixty thousand entrances 
and clearances from American har- 
bors linked the United States with 
1,347 different foreign ports, all 
around the globe, in every sea, on 
every continent and on very many 
of the islands. They were carrying to 
the 120,000,000 inhabitants of this 
country something of the labor, the 
service and the products of every 
people on the globe, and in return 
were taking to those peoples some- 
thing of the labor, the products and 
the service of the American people. 


HAT is what trade has become in 
this modern world of instantane- 
ous communication and miraculously 
rapid transportation. It is the ex- 
change of service — the steady con- 
tribution of individuals everywhere 
to the comfort, the convenience, 
the occupation and the recreation of 
myriads of other individuals in the 
most remote corners of the world. 
Wearelivingin the ageof “Things”. 
It is no longer sufficient for our full 
comprehension of the life that is 


around us and in other lands and 
climates that our geographers should 
write of the world in terms of its 
land and water, its mountains and 
its seas, its rivers and lakes and 
oceans. We need to know the habits 
and the wants of the human beings 
who dwell in those lands; to know 
how they live and what they do; to 
grasp their purposes and ambitions; 
to see, in short what their living 
means to them and to us. We need 
to learn about them in terms of the 
things they produce and the things 
they use. We need to know their 
Thingography. 


is a hybrid word, 
for which I shall be damned by 
the philologists. But I use it deliber- 
ately for it is symbolic of the hybrid 
life that human beings nowadays are 
living everywhere. Indeed our exist- 
ence is more than hybrid —it is 
multiplex, made up of a little from 
here and a little from there, and a 
little from somewhere else, until all 
the world codperates every day to 
furnish the things we all use in our 
common routine. 

For a simple instance of American 
Thingography take the shoes we 
wear. Most of us, who have given 
no consideration to the subject, 
take them automatically as made 
out of American materials, because 
they are made by American workers, 
in American factories, on American 
machines. But the fact is that the 
materials in the average well made, 
medium priced American shoe come 
from all the world. The chances are 
three out of five that the soles of 
our shoes grew on the back of a bull 
or a steer in some other country 


than the United States, for sixty per 
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cent of our sole leather is made out 
of imported hides. The big raw 
boned cattle which wear such hides 
roam the hills and the ranges of Aus- 
tralia, Asia, South America, Africa 
and parts of Europe. 

These heavy hides come here 
either salted and dried, or green and 
pickled. They are tanned in this 
country and made into leather. The 
tanning used to be done chiefly by 
bark process, but now it is mostly 
chemical. One item of almost certain 
use in this process is guebracho, an 
extract from a tree which grows 
chiefly in Paraguay. Sometimes the 
extract is made in South America 
and sometimes the logs are shipped 
here either from Buenos Aires, in the 
Argentine, or Montevideo in Uru- 
guay. In this tanning process bi- 
chromate of potash is also employed, 
with other chemicals. We used to get 
most of our bichromate of potash 
from Germany, and still get some of 
it there, although it is now produced 
in quantities here. 


HE lifts of the heel are fastened 
"kee with little nails made of 
a special quality of steel which con- 
tains manganese. There is some 
manganese in the United States, but 
very much the most of the large 
quantity used here annually by our 
steel makers comes from Brazil, or 
Russia or India. Steel makers say it 
is essential to the production of good 
steel. 

The vamp, or upper, of the shoe 
is sewed or nailed to the sole. In 
order to make the joint tight a three 
cornered strip, called the welt, is 
first cemented to the sole. This ce- 
ment usually contains asphalt, from 
Venezuela, and rubber, perhaps from 


Brazil, but most likely from the Far 
East, certainly not from the United 
States. 

The thread that is used in sewing 
the upper to the sole is heavy linen. 
It comes from Ireland or Scotland, 
where it was spun out of flax grown 
perhaps in Russia or Czechoslo- 
vakia. American farmers grow sev- 
eral million acres of flax every year, 
but it is not of the kind from which 
linen is produced. It is grown for the 
seed from which linseed oil is crushed 
for use chiefly in painting. The pro- 
cess of retting fiber flax for linen is 
long, tedious and unpleasant and our 
farmers have never shown the neces- 
sary patience. Consequently, we im- 
port all the linen yarn we use as well 
as most of the linen fabrics. 


F IT is a low shoe you are wearing, 
I the little eyelets through which 
the laces run embrace in their compo- 
sition and finish the labor and service 
of many different peoples in widely 
scattered parts of the world. These 
metal eyelets are made out of a com- 
position of nickel, tin and zinc. The 
Geological Survey says the produc- 
tion of tin in the United States is 
negligible. It occurs chiefly as a by- 
product in the smelting of other ores. 
In a recent year it reached four tons, 
and that year we used 70,000 tons 
of imported tin, mostly from the 
Dutch East Indies, but partly from 
China and partly from Bolivia. The 
Geological Survey says flatly,“ There 
is no nickel in the United States.” 
Ours comes from Canada or from 
New Caledonia, an island in the 
Pacific Ocean between Samoa and 
Australia. The zinc in the eyelets 
may have come from Missouri or 
perhaps from Mexico. 
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So much for the metal. The eye- 
lets — a sail maker would call them 
grommets — are finished with an 
enamel that is very hard and very 
smooth, so the laces will not be 
worn ragged over them. This enamel 
is a composition of a number of dif- 
ferent tropical gums, such as copal, 
kauri, tragacanth and gum arabic. 
They come from Australia, Persia, 
Africa and the Far East. Most of the 
gum arabic comes, not from Arabia, 
but from Calcutta, in India. 

So when a good American steps 
out in a good American pair of shoes 
he is in fact walking on all the world, 
and is served by the labor of twenty 
or thirty different peoples. And the 
particular element of service by 
which all these materials are first 
produced and then assembled in the 
shoe factory is transportation. In 
the case of these shoe materials 
probably every form of transporta- 
tion now known in the world, with 
perhaps one exception, is employed 
— coolie, porter, wheelbarrow, pack 
animal, cart, boat, motor vehicle, 
railroad and steamship. There may 
be cases where even air transport is 
involved. A 


of these various forms of trans- 


portation, especially of motors, rail- | 


roads and steamships, the codperation 
of all the world is required. A motor 
car in itself is usually regarded as 
one single thing. But it is made up of 
from 2,800 to 4,000 separate things, 
each intended to render, and most 
of the time actually performing, a 
particular service. The parts include 
materials that — to a much greater 
extent than the simple shoe — come 
from four corners of the earth. 


Everybody sees the rubber in the 
tires and knows that it comes from 
some tropic land. Everybody sees 
the enamel-like polish and thinks it 
is all American, although it may 
represent a world-wide search for 
materials. Few know of the chrome 
from Noumea or the vanadium from 
Peru or the tungsten or antimony 
from China or the manganese from 
India, Russia or Brazil, that are 
adding to its strength and service- 
ability. 


O AN even greater extent the 

modern locomotive is an assem- 
bling of very many separate things 
the production of which has evoked 
the labor of individuals in many 
widely separated lands. And greatest 
of all in this respect, much the great- 
est, is the steamship that brings all 
these other materials, in raw or fin- 
ished state, across the ocean for our 
use, and takes our assembled and fin- 
ished products back for the service of 
others. It would not be at all diffi- 
cult, simply by presenting in detail 
the construction of a modern steam- 
ship and the production and assem- 
bling of the materials which go into 
it— by showing its Thingography 
— to demonstrate that such a ma- 
chine actually links all the world to- 
gether in its making as well as in its 
work. 

The complement of the service of 
other peoples to us is found in our 
similar service to them. A few items 
from the import manifest of the in- 
bound vessel already referred to 
may add something to the picture, 
as a few items from the outbound 
ship will help to a view of our contri- 
bution to human life in other lands. 

For example, the inbound ship 
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brought from Shanghai soapstone- 
ware, dominoes, pigskin boxes, china- 
ware, porcelain, buffalo hides, wolf- 
ram ore, frozen egg yolks, goatskins, 
bristles, antimony, feathers, salted 
eggs and raw silk. From Manila she 
brought quantities of the familiar 
Philippine textiles and cigars and 
beside some materials not so well 
known to Americans: 5 cases gum 
copal, 6 cases pearl buttons, 10 cases 
enginite and 51 cases gum elemi. 
From Singapore she brought, in ad- 
dition to the usual rubber and tin: 
260 cases gutta jelotong, 28 bales 
deerskins, 115 teak planks, 512 bags 
gum damar and 84 double bags 
sticklac. From Colombo she brought, 
besides tea and rubber, 480 cases of 


cashew nuts and 3 cases of lizard, 


skins. } 


I’ MY readers are puzzled as to the 
character, composition or use of 
some of these things, such, perhaps, 
as enginite, copal, damar and elemi, 
his curiosity might be further en- 
gaged by an item in the import 
manifest of a steamer which arrived 
in New York recently from the Med- 
iterranean, and which brought from 
Alicante, in Spain, consigned to one 
of the great New York city banks, 
“3 cases fish hair”. 


The outward manifest of a single } 


ship going to Brazil showed such a 
bewildering variety of products as 
to be worth quoting in part. Among 
the things in the vessel’s hold were: 
Automobiles, pipe and pipe fittings, agri- 
cultural machinery, refrigerators, electric 
motors, phonographs, paint, drugs, glass- 
ware, flour, gasoline, tools, pumps, couch 
hammocks, flashlights, codliver oil, cement, 
lanterns, matches, axes, shoe polish, barley, 
grapejuice, cinnamon, coil springs, steel rails, 
pulleys, handles, caustic soda, typewriters, 
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stationery, sewing machines, lubricating oil, 
asbestos, baking powder, rubber belting, 
steel files, cotton gin supplies, rubber hose, 
crucibles, tinplate, wax, shotguns, iron bolts 
and nuts, valves, baby carriages, barbed wire, 
staples, vaseline, radios, linseed oil, pulver- 
izing machinery, ammonia. 
AT a picture of the industry 
of the United States and of the 
life of the people along the north and 
east coasts of Brazil that list fur- 
nishes! Some idea of the length to 
which such a list of American ex- 
ports could be extended may be had 
from the fact that the Department of 
Commerce, which keeps the official 
trade statistics of the United States, 
finds it necessary to use about 1,200 
different subdivisions in the ten great 
groups in which such exports are 
classified. That is, we send out to 
other parts of the world about 1,200 
kinds of things. One of these 1,200 
kinds is “rubber goods,” another is 
“electrical machinery” and a third is 
“household furniture”. How many 
different things are there in your 
house that would be grouped under 
the heading “household furniture”? 
There is one rubber concern in the 
United States which makes about 
30,000 different articles. 

So we get a glimpse — and hardly 
more than that — from these out- 
bound manifests of a single small 
vessel, bound for a few ports all in 
one country, of the vast variety of 
American production and the great 
extent of American service to other 
peoples. If we wanted to be more 
specific, to go into greater detail, 
there would be no end to the story. 

We could start with the picture of 


the “Burma girl a-settin’” not “by 


the old Moulmein pagoda” but on 
the steps of the far-famed Shwe 
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Dagon in Rangoon, with the Ameri- 
can portable typewriter in her lap, 
prepared to serve all lovelorn swains 
and others who desired to send let- 
ters that they could not write for 
themselves. 

We might repeat the story of the 
traveller from Texas who paid his 
way through goo miles of tough 
territory along the upper tribu- 
taries of the Amazon river with 
American steel fish hooks. Among 
those headhunting savages of Brazil 
and Peru, who, he declares, are the 
most honest people he has found in 
all the world, five fish hooks was the 
standard price for a full grown 
chicken, a strong bow, a quiver of 
arrows, or the dried and shriveled 
head of an enemy. 

We might relate, with accompany- 
ing explanation, the story of how 
the sale of eskimo pies in the United 
States brought about and paid for 
the export of American made play: 
pianos to Ecuador. + 


uT there is the tale of Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra and its problem 
of transportation and electric light. 
That tale begins with the service of a 
red headed and restless footed lad 
in our army in France during the 
great war. There he saw tanks in 
operation and marked their reckless 
disregard of shell holes, stumps, 
trees, fences and other obstacles. 
After the war he roamed down 
into South America seeking what he 
might find that would maintain a lad 
with a taste for simple living and a 
fondness for adventure. 

In Santa Cruz de la Sierra oppor- 
tunity lay waiting for him. It lay in 
the shape of two little 25 kilowatt 
electric plants, the owners of which 


793 


were selling juice on the yearly basis 
and not unnaturally losing money. 
Red pointed out to a local Bolivian 
acquaintance that if they were to 
combine in the purchase of these 
losing plants — to be bought cheap 
because they were losing — a simple 
reorganization of sales method would 
substitute profit for loss. They did 
it. Instead of a yearly fee and use 
what juice you liked, they installed 
meters and got pay for what was 
used. So it soon came about that 
their ledger was written up in black 
instead of red ink. The business grew, 
and before long the combined plants 
were insufficient to supply the de- 
mand for electricity. So Red came 
back to the United States for a new 
plant. 


H DESCRIBED his situation to the 
engineers and they told him he 
needed a 500 kilowatt installation, 
which would weigh seven tons. 

“And how,” said Red to himself 
and to the engineers, “am I going 
to get seven tons in one load into 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra?” 

That city of about 25,000 inhabi- 
tants is down in the Chaco, that 
territory now in controversy between 
Bolivia and Paraguay. It is 50 miles 
over a mountain range from the end 
of rail transportation. Everything 
that comes to it by that route is put 
up in packages of not to exceed 60 
pounds and lashed to the back of a 
mule to walk those 50 long miles. 
Couldn’t do that with seven tons of 
electrical machinery. 

About 200 kilometers away there 
is a stream which flows north into 
the Amazon and on which small 
barges will float. There are 50 kilo- 
meters of so-called road toward the 
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stream, “passable but dangerous,” 
as our familiar road signs say, in the 
dry season— mire and swamp in 
the rains. The remaining 150 kilo- 
meters are just jungle trail. 
Pondering this problem Red re- 
membered the tanks he had seen in 
France during the war and their 
powerful scorn of opposition. He 
ordered the 500 kilowatt seven ton 
plant. Then he bought a 45 horse- 
power caterpillar tractor and three 
trailers each capable of carrying a 
five ton load. With that outfit and 
his new plant he went by water to a 
point a little less than 200 kilo- 
meters from Santa Cruz de la Sierra. 
When the barge could carry him no 
further he landed on the bank, got 
his outfit and his fuel loaded on his 
trailers, and calmly crashed across 
country, tank fashion, toward his goal. 
The rains were on and the way 
was mire and swamp, but the tractor 
magnificently scorned them both. 
Twenty-five miles out of SantaCruz 
Red came upon a motor truck that 


had been caught there by the rains 
and held for a month in the mud. 
He hooked it on behind his trailers 
and hauled it in triumph into the 
city. It took time. His automobile 
was not built for speed. He was 42 
hours making 44 miles through one 
stretch of swamp. But he arrived, 
and Santa Cruz received him as a 
savior of life and a builder of cities. 
He had opened communication with 
the outer world. 

But foxy Red gave all the credit 
to his Bolivian partner, to whom the 
Municipality of Santa Cruz gave a 
public banquet, which all the nota- 
bles attended, and their speeches, 
reported in the three newspapers of 
the city, all dwell on that marvel of 
transportation, the American tractor 
that has now joined Santa Cruz de la 
Sierra to the rest of the world. 

Which, after all, is only an in- 
cident that shows how the great 
development of interdependence 
among remote individuals all around 
the world is rapidly progressing. 
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Venezuela’s Rocking-Chair Czar 


By Morris GILBERT 


How aged General Gomez, ‘‘The Well Deserving,” tyran- 
nizes from idyllic retirement over a rich and restless 


republic where foreign capitalists are com- 
peting for fortunes in oil 


N OLD man in a faded khaki 
A uniform and a panama hat 
sits with simple dignity in 
a rocking chair under the luxuriant 
trees of Las Delicias, a hacienda on 
the outskirts of the sun-drenched 
town of Maracay in Venezuela. Long 
gray mustaches fringe his benevolent 
smile, and occasionally he puts forth 
a hand in a brown cotton glove, to 
be reverently pressed. 
At the right of the rocking chair 
a stream pauses to form a shallow 
pond. Water fowl and deer with bells 
around their necks wade in it. On 
its farther edge peacocks, birds of 
paradise and pigeons compose them- 
selves in a half circle, like seraphim. 
The waders — snow-white and 
coral-pink heron, ibis, crane — shake 
their beaks, wiggle their tails, focus 
their bland burnished eyes on the 
old man, and ceremonially dip in his 
direction. The deer splash forward 
with a faint and delicate sound of 
tinkling, and adore him with mellif- 
luous glances. The peacocks on the 
bank spread their irridescent fans 
in homage. They are as superb as a 
rear rank of Ziegfeld showgirls. 


It is near noon. The air is dazzling 
and warm, the sky pellucid. Feathers 
of cloud are tucked in the gaudy hat- 
band of the mountains to the north. 
It is the breathing time of day with 
General Juan Vicente Gomez, auto- 
crat of Venezuela... . 


ast April General Gomez re- 
LC nounced the Presidency, which 
he had held off and on, retiring 
whenever convenient in favor of a 
figurehead, for more than twenty 
years. In abandoning his title, he 
made obeisance, as he had done in the 
past, to the Constitution’s mandate 
against reélection. A Constitution is 
a sacred instrument. But its prestige 
failed to hinder, a few days later, the 
passage of a slight amendment, such 
a small and merely formal rearrange- 
ment that hardly anybody could ob- 
ject, and nobody did. It assigned to 
Juan Vicente Gomez, simple citizen, 
one right hitherto held by a Vene- 
zuelan Chief Magistrate. It was the 
right to serve as Generalissimo of 
the national army. 

The Constitutional change almost 
appeared to be forced upon General 
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generosity, to compensate for the 
sorrow which his decision not to take 
the Presidency caused in Congress. 


~ sentiment was borne out by 
his valedictory message to that 
body, a message officially described 
as “one of the most remarkable ut- 
terances coming from a Venezuelan 
President.” It was as follows, mod- 
estly indited in the third person: 


Elected by the unanimous vote of Con- 
gress to occupy once more the Chief Magis- 
tracy of the Republic during the Constitu- 
tional period of 1929-1936, General J. V. 
Gomez declined to accept the high office 
where he has so often gathered the plaudits 
and esteem of his countrymen and of the 
world, as administrator, statesman and 
eminent patriot. 

The most critical study will prove his ad- 
ministration as constructive, progressive and 
intelligent. He has shown great political 
acumen and great strength of character and 
personal courage. He has fought to their last 
entrenchment the corrupted military and 
political bosses and has pacified our country 
and thoroughly organized it. The whole Re- 
public is now awake to the need of maintain- 
ing the simple, yet transcendent, programme 
which he gave to his countrymen, based 
upon the maintenance of the blessings of 
peace and the enjoyment of the opportuni- 
ties for work which our country offers in 
such a bountiful manner. 

No wonder, therefore, that the National 
Congress has tried, by all possible means, to 
persuade General Gomez to accept the Presi- 
dency again; but as he has declined in a 
conclusive manner, he was tendered the post 
of Commander-in-Chief of the National 
Army, where he may continue to render an 
inestimable service in maintaining the peace 
of our country. Fortunately for Venezuela, 
he decided to continue his priceless services 
in this connection, animated solely by patri- 
otic reasons. 

Meanwhile, the Presidency is temporarily 
occupied by Dr. Juan Bautista Pérez, a 
prominent member of the Supreme Court, 
until a new President is elected. 
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Gomez. He accepted it in a pana of 


Having uttered these words, Gen- 
eral Gomez departed from the Cap- 
ital, which he never liked much, 
and returned to his little model city 
of Maracay, seventy miles eastward 
by road, which for many years has 
been his headquarters. 

The incident was a typical display 
of the Gomez system in practice, a 
system which from years of polish 
works with utter smoothness. It is 
perfectly effective. Constitutionally, 
the national Congress elects a Presi- 
dent. The Congress in powell bs 
elected by what is termed popul 
franchise. But there is rarely, if ever 
nowadays, more than one candidate 
from a Congressional District. And 
that candidate is appointed by Gen- 
eral Gomez. It is very simple and 
satisfactory. In the less vital matters 
of state there is even an Opposition 
when Congress casts a vote — a deco- 
rous and plausible Opposition, always 
in a very respectable minority. 


A this would not be important, 
or even interesting, save for one 
fact, a recent development, the dis- 
covery of petroleum in Venezuela. It 
lies underneath Lake Maracaibo and 
in the jungle basin surrounding. It is 
a fabulous deposit of natural wealth, 
so rich and so strenuously exploited 
that more oil was pumped out of 
Venezuela last year than out of any 
other country in the world except 
the United States. It has made the 
economic desert of Venezuela to 
blossom like the rose. 

This means that the elderly moun- 
taineer, Gomez, is, willy-nilly, | what 
people call a world figure. He is the 
warden of more wealth, more tangi- 
ble assets, more potential doubloons, 
moidores, pieces-of-eight, dollars and 
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cents, than his predecessors, the Con- 
quistadores, ever dreamed of. He 
supervises all concessions, governs 
all developments, regulates all taxes. 
What is Venezuela’s is his. Her 
soldiers plow his fields, tend his 
horses, his motors, his cattle, and his 
beloved zoo. 


Broadway calls a “natural.” He 

has not added a cubit to his stat- 
ure by taking thought, but his power 
and achievement come smoothly out 
of character. Las Delicias, with the 
soldiers working its fields and the 
populace in perpetual genuflexion, 
appears idyllic because that is the 
way General Gomez feels it should 
appear. For a perfect ranch — or 
country — take tropical soil where 
fruits and grain luxuriate, cattle 
breed true and strong, and people 
are docile. Let the appearance of 
peace and happiness be there. Let 
the master’s word be law, and for 
amusement, show the visitors “/os 
animales.” 

Most of Venezuela heaps as- 
siduous, lavish flattery on the patri- 
arch of Maracay. His lithographic 
likeness hangs everywhere through- 
out the land, in every home, every 
office, every Jotiquin and shop. His 
name appears with rapt and strenu- 
ous encomiums on every page of 
every newspaper, daily, where it is 
printed in lieu of news. The country 
has adopted a title de /uxe for him, 
El Benemérito, The Well-Deserving, 
and he dotes on its unctuous syllables. 

It was no mere whimsy that turned 
General Gomez’s heart to Maracay, 
exquisite as its site is. Nor was it 
merely his planter’s eye for rich 
grazing and growing country. Actu- 
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ally, it is the hub of national com- 
munications. Highways lead east and 
west to the country’s borders. They 
run north and south, too, to the Car- 
ibbean ports of Ocumare and Puerto 
Cabello, and to the //anos, the great 
plains of the Orinoco basin. An army 
base at Maracay does much to keep 
the peace and the power. 

The Gomez hacienda there — he 
has many throughout the land — is 
a glorious resort for an autocrat and 
old combatant to take his ease in. 
The Elysian Fields must be like it — 
a region of warmth and light, filled 
with the sweet, dumb friendliness of 
creatures, and the lush sentience of 


growing things. 


Benemérito’s model farm 
EB teems with fruit, grain and flow- 
ers. Herds of fine cattle graze, a stock 
which the General — always a cattle- 
man — has developed by intensive 
breeding. Native cattle are small. To 
give them bulk he crossed them with 
Holstein blood. Both Holstein and 
native breeds suffer from the fic, a 
pest which makes them thin and 
nervous. But there is one member of 
the cow family — the Indian zebu — 
which does not suffer from the fic. 
Hence General Gomez has imported 
the zebu, and breeds the big hump- 
backed animal to his native-Hol- 
stein stock. People say the result is 
excellent. 

At Las Delicias, General Gomez 
has indulged his simple fancy of a 
soldier by installing a first-class zoo. 
Venezuela’s wild animals — jaguar 
and other kinds of native “teegree,” 
sloths, peccaries, tapirs, small furry 
creatures, monkeys, parrots, ma- 
caws, alligators, snakes, are there. 
To produce the best zoo in the west- 
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ern tropical belt, the General has 
made importations—a_ sizeable 
hippo, a big Sumatra tiger, a young 
Indian elephant which “trunks up” 
in salute when commanded. There 
are ostriches and llamas from Chile. 
Most wonderful of all until it died 
was the only Polar bear along the 
Caribbean, whose horsey, petulant, 
sardonic face was like an unkind 
caricature of Anatole France. 


HE veneration with which birds 
Tana beasts of Las Delicias appear 
to worship El Benemérito has its 
counterpart on the opposite side of 
the old rocking chair where he sits 
beside the pond. There, chairs and 
benches extend in a wide arc under 
the trees. The ground is worn by the 
come and go of many worshipful 
feet. Men seated there unctuously 
watch the motions of El Benemé- 
rito’s brown gloved hands. They 
move their eyes to the tanned face 
under the panama hat. They be- 
seech a glance, a smile, a gesture. 
Then they come forward to tell him 
their news — what is doing in the 
State of Lara or Margarita or Fal- 
cén; how the children of Ciudad Bol- 
ivar or Barquesimeto have composed 
a song in his honor and sing it in the 
schools. General Gomez hears avidly 
that he is loved and honored. The 
old combatant, who has also become 
an old man, does not lose his zest 
for adulation. 

All Maracay adjusts itself to the 
General’s will. The town is neat, 
prosperous, well-mannered. It goes 
to bed early at night — except in 
carnival time — and gets up early 
in the morning. Gomez furnishes 
Maracay with a communal alarm 
clock of rare effectiveness. It is a 
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brass band, the General’s own mili- 
tary brass band, which marches 
every morning at six o'clock sharp, 
strident and blaring, through the 
blue and shell-pink streets. 


EEK-DayYs, he keeps his routine, 
motoring morning and after- 
noon with a big cortége, and his band 
to play flourishes, to Las Delicias. 
At noon he returns to the big unpre- 
tentious patio house on Maracay’s 
principal plaza, and takes his siesta, 
the streets being thereupon blocked 
against the noise of automobiles. 
Sunday brings an important varia- 
tion in his routine — the cockfights. 

On those occasions the Elder 
Statesman is a pleasing and inspiring 
spectacle. With great democracy he 
takes his place where the railing 
curves slightly out to make a Box of 
State. The day is hot. General 
Gomez removes his panama. The 
crowd grows, and with it the tem- 
perature. General Gomez unbuttons 
his military tunic. He throws it 
back, revealing a modest gray shirt, 
collarless, and held at the neckband 
by a neat metal stud. 

With him are his favorite sons, 
Florencio, a lad of nineteen, and 
Juan Vicente Gomez II. Florencio 
comes and goes with money, placing 
bets for his father and himself on 
the birds of Maracay against those 
of Valencia. High up under the bak- 
ing roof, the band perspires. For Gen- 
eral Gomez will have music wherever 
he goes. 

Juan Vicente II goes to the ring- 
side, where the local trainers bring 
their birds to him. He examines 
them wisely, cuts their wingtips 
with scissors, scrapes the pin feathers 
from their legs with a knife. He 
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drinks from a bottle and spits spray 
professionally under their wings and 
on their heads. He nips their combs 
between his teeth. He appears to be 
an excellent handler of fighting birds. 

While the mains are on, the scene 
is a bedlam of betting. Odds change 
momently and citizens shout wagers 
across the ring to one another, 
clinching their bargains with a finger- 
telegraph as smartly as old curb 
brokers. So the Sabbath morning 
goes, and much of the drowsy after- 
noon. 


7. atmosphere of almost excruci- 
ating adulation which surrounds 
E] Benemérito leaves the newcomer 
a little faint. But inquiry reveals that 
it has not always existed, and even 
now is not universal. Paring away 
the inspired nonsense in which he 
officially breathes, a tough and wiry 
substance is revealed. Despite ap- 
pearances the Dictator of Venezuela 
is far from being what he presents 
the illusion of being, an elderly 
Peter Pan. He had had close to sixty 
years of strong and ruthless life when 
he took over his nation, body and 
soul, twenty years and more ago. 

It was December 19, 1908, when 
General Gomez purposefully emerged 
upon the balcony of the building 
called the Yellow House, on the 
northwest corner of the Plaza Boli- 
var in Caracas. The citizens had 
learned that morning of an attempt 
on the life of the General, then Vice- 
President; and how, single-handed, 
he had captured and arrested two 
officers, supposed to have been ring- 
leaders in the plot. 

Gomez was already a popular 
hero, combining a reputation for 
Spartan simplicity which trailed 
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after him from his native State of 
Tachira in the Andes, and a record 
of success as a military leader. He 
had quelled one of the bloodiest of 
Venezuela’s revolts, led by General 
Matos. It had been a three year 
campaign. Gomez was victorious, 
they say, because of his extreme mo- 
bility of movement, mixed with vigor 
and audacity. Indeed, he seemed to 
be able to catapult his troops from 
the Guianas to the Andes almost 
overnight. 

When he returned to Caracas in 
triumph from the Matos war, Presi- 
dent Castro, ever social-minded, of- 
fered a grand ball for him. Gomez’s 
boots were tight. He was bored with 
dancing, even with standing. So he 
strayed to a quiet corner, found a 
hammock and slept while the waltzes 
played. The story leaked out and 
made a great hit with those who had 
not been invited. 


urING Castro’s régime matters 
D financial, moral and diplomatic 
were getting to what is called a pretty 
pass. But an unsung hero had quietly 
risen. This was a physician of Cara- 
cas, a gentleman of substance, who 
renounced his private practice and 
attached himself to the court of the 
President, urged by patriotic senti- 
ments. For several years he devoted 
himself to convincing Castro that he 
was a very sick man. There are those 
who whisper that he used Borgian 
tactics to stimulate his arguments. 
Things came to a crisis in the au- 
tumn of 1908. Venezuela was suffer- 
ing in pride, pocket-book and power. 
Gunboats of foreign nations squatted 
in her harbors to enforce payment 
of a debt they had saddled on her 
as recompense for the mulcting of 
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foreigners by Castro. Venezuela had 
not a diplomatic relation in the world. 
At this moment, Castro, in a panic 
of hypochondria, packed a huge 
wardrobe, hired a floor in the Adlon 
Hotel, Berlin, and departed with a 
large entourage. The expedition was 
calculated to cost Venezuela $25,000 
a month. 

But Castro’s marine conveyance 
had hardly ceased to smudge the 
blue skies over the Caribbean when 
revolt began. Vice-President Gomez, 
to whom the vanishing Castro had 
tearfully confided his people and his 
job, put it down. Sporadic fighting 
broke out. Gomez stopped it. Delega- 
tions offered him the Presidency. 
Gomez rejected it. He was the faith- 
ful steward. 


— came the event which un- 
shackled him — now generally 
believed to have been “framed” — 
and that same morning he stepped 
out upon the balcony of the Yellow 
House in the midst of the demonstra- 
tion which was going on below. He 
accepted the gage in a few brusque 
phrases. Cries of “Vive el Gomez!” 
were heard, and the new President 
of Venezuela drove up the street to 
Miraflores Palace to begin the job 
he has been at ever since. It was a 
bloodless coup d'état. 

Venezuela’s return under Gomez 
to good standing among the nations 
was swift. President Roosevelt in- 
stantly recognised the new régime, 
an act of far-reaching consequence. 
It particularly pleased the Andino 
warrior, who had a great admiration 
for the North American //anero, and 
conceived, people say, a personal re- 
semblance not entirely fanciful to 
him. Gomez announced that his na- 
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tion would pay her debts. Castro 
had said so too, but nobody believed 
him. Gomez set about doing it. 
The splendor of Maracay is good 
window-dressing, but that is all. 
Bluntly, there is much unrest in Ven- 
ezuela; and there have been recently 
several definite uprisings. Most curi- 
ous of them all was the quixotic 
episode known as the Students’ Re- 
volt in 1928. It happened in carnival 
time in Caracas and was introduced 
by a bombardment of posies. Such 
an occasion was a legitimate excuse 
for that major Spanish-American 
practice, oratory. Several students 
lifted mass meetings to the heights 
by speeches in which they were indis- 
creet enough to mention /ider- 
tad” with intimations that it was 
not in fact a component of the 
Venezuelan scene. Odious references 
were made, further, to certain Gov- 
ernmental appropriations of funds 
for Colonel Lindbergh’s recent visit. 
Gomez had been able, it was said, 
to find money to entertain Costes 
and Le Brix, the French aviators, 
and to honor the Aguila Solitaria del 
Norte, but had no funds available 
for scholarships for poor Venezuelans. 


OTHING was reported in the press, 
N and not many Caraquefians 
knew exactly what had been said. 
But the student orators were 
promptly arrested, according to per- 
sistent rumor, and put in irons. 
Meanwhile the city made merry with 
all zest. There were mummers, masked 
balls, clinking of cannikins in the 
botiquines, parades of motors and of 
coches, storms of confetti, balloons, 
serpentinas and feux d’artifices. . . . 
Not a word about the jailed students. 
Carnival ended and the next after- 
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noon an open telegram, blunt as a 
fistful of shrapnel, went to President 
Gomez. It was from the student body 
of the University. It contained none 
of the customary palaver, no obei- 
sances or references to the benignity 
of El Benemérito. 

It delivered the astounding ulti- 
matum that if the three indiscreet 
orators were not released, the Gov- 
ernment might as well take the entire 
University into custody. For, it was 
pointed out, the entire University 
was of the same opinion as the ora- 
tors. 

The telegram further informed the 
President, and all else who cared to 
read, that the students who sent it, 
numbering several hundred, would 
present themselves at police head- 
quarters in Caracas next morning, 
ready to join their spokesmen in 
prison. For the sake of easy identifi- 
cation, the message stated, the vol- 
unteers for jail would wear their 
student caps. 


oMEz’s dilemma was this: To 
G release the prisoners would be 
to admit an error. To jail the rest 
would be excessively inconvenient, 
both because of the number of them 
and because many of them were 
drawn from the most prominent 
families in the nation. But he made a 
quick decision. 

Next morning, when groups of 
students began to arrive at police 
headquarters, they were promptly 
jailed. By night some three hundred 
of them were crowded into the prison. 
They had been followed by cheering 
and weeping crowds. At noon, police 
details in the vicinity of Plaza Boli- 
var were heavily reinforced and 
armed with machetes and cutlasses. 
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At every demonstration, and they 
became constant, squads of the 
vigilantes charged, laying about them 
with the flats of their swords in 
leather scabbards. As the day wore 
on, scabbards in some cases were 
removed, and several demonstrators, 
among them a woman, were cut. By 
night the city was quiet. But four or 
five police, armed with rifles, stood 
at every corner. Then for several 
days Caracas was in a state border- 
ing on siege. Several citizens, police 
and soldiers were killed. 

After a few weeks, some of the im- 
prisoned students were released and 
sent home. But other demonstra- 
tions followed, and the same or other 
students were arrested again. At 
latest reports they are still prisoners, 
building road in the Equatorial 
Orinoco region and elsewhere. 


HE Students’ Revolt started 
‘Lene troubles. A group of Cara- 
cas lawyers protested the arrests as 
unconstitutional. They were them- 
selves arrested, and the Caracas Bar 
Association was disbanded. A regi- 
ment of soldiers mutinied at Mira- 
flores Palace. 

Another circumstance of unusual 
significance followed. This was the 
political decapitation of Venezuela’s 
Vice-President, none other than Gen- 
eral Gomez’s eldest son, José Vicente 
Gomez, known as “ Vicéntico.” 

In parenthesis, it may be said here 
that the elder Gomez never married. 
The same compliment is paid him 
that was paid Henri Quatre of France 
— that he is, in a very real sense, the 
father of his country. There are those 
who estimate the Gomez progeny at 
ninety or more. The fruit of two of 
the General’s unions have been legal- 
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ized by the State so that they may 
inherit, and a lusty group of fine- 
looking sons and daughters surround 
him. But the Gomez tribe is more 
expansive than that. There are 
numerous cousins and in-laws, many 
of whom hold political or other lucra- 
tive offices. The star job of them all 
was held by Vicéntico, under the 
title of Vice-President and Inspector- 
General of the Army. Furthermore, 
he possessed one of the most lucra- 
tive concessions in Venezuela, for 
the licensing of gambling in Caracas. 
The capital is a gaming city par ex- 
cellence. From the peons who fre- 
quented the “ Barefoot Club,” where 
the roulette wheel accepted wagers 
as low as a real — about half a cent 
— to the wealthy oil men and other 
gente who patronized the elegant 
City Club and won and lost thou- 
sands of dollars in a night’s play, all 
Caracas gambled. There were 140 
licensed wheels in the city. 


HIs source of revenue President 

Gomez snatched from Vicéntico. 
At the same time he succinctly re- 
moved him from the Vice-Presidency 
by the definite procedure of abolish- 
ing the office. The act was construed 
by some as an effort to placate the 
popular temper. Gomez is an old 
man, but even at his age such a pusil- 
lanimous gesture would not be in 
character. The President had his own 
explanation of it, furnished in his 
communication to Congress of April 
23, 1928. 

“T cannot,” he wrote, “very well 
covet that a son of mine should 
succeed me in the Presidency of the 
Republic, a position filled with 
difficulties, not free from dangers 
and in which, if it is true that great 
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satisfactions may be enjoyed in 
doing good to the fatherland, many 
disillusions are experienced and many 
sorrows felt, these being the usual 
wages of political life. Those are the 
reasons why I have advised all my 
sons to try to keep aloof from poli- 
tics and to devote their energies ex- 
clusively to work.” 


HATEVER satisfactions General 
W Gomez may have obtained in 
his two decades of power, he has cer- 
tainly experienced difficulties, sor- 
rows, and perhaps disillusionment. 
If his has been a bloody régime, the 
fatalities have not all been among his 
enemies. 

In 1921 he himself nearly died. His 
illness was said to be typhoid. But 
the symptoms of typhoid are not ex- 
clusively stimulated by the germ 
which causes that disease, and there 
was a rumor, not stilled yet, of 
poison. In the summer of 1923 his 
brother, Juan C. Gomez, called 
“Juancho,” while sleeping in Mira- 
flores Palace, was attacked and 
slain. The murder was a bungling, 
hacking piece of work. Juancho was 
at that time a Vice-President — the 
nation supporting two at that era, 
Vicéntico, mentioned above, being 
the other. 

Since the death of Juancho Gomez, 
his brother goes but little to Mira- 
flores Palace. The big high-ceilinged 
patio mansion on an eminence over- 
looking the city echoes like a bar- 
racks with soldiery, but is not a 
home. 

Lately, all the hoary, age-old symp- 
toms of revolution have been in- 
creasingly noticeable. There was 
considerable publicity last February 
for one “General” Emilio Arévalo- 
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Cedefio, who was said to have begun 
a push with 500 men in the Andes. 
A mystic word, “Bueno,” cabled to 
a small office in Stone Street, Man- 
hattan, gave information of the start 
of the rebel band. 

But if Arévalo-Cedefio is still 
pushing, he is doing so in secret. 
No further word has reached the 
local bureau, whether “Bueno” or 
“Malo,” at this writing. Many ex- 
patriates in New York discredit the 
enterprise. 


THER stories drift North which 
O are not so quickly spoiled. They 
concern several enterprises, one a 
demonstration by General José Ga- 
baldén, a large landowner of the 
mountain State of Trujillo; another, 
the curious affair of June 8 at Willem- 
stad, Curacao; a third, the armed at- 
tack on Cumana. 

Concerning the first, General Go- 
mez himself took cognizance of it 
when he authorized the press dis- 
patch from Caracas saying that he 
had ordered five generals with ap- 
propriate troops to pursue and cap- 
ture Gabaldén. The troops marched 
off into the nebulous, newsless in- 
terior. While they were gone a for- 
eign gentleman in Caracas decided 
to undertake a private expedition 
into the region reputedly disaffected 
and in a state of war. 

“All was peaceful as far as Va- 
lencia,” he informed the writer, 
“but there we were told that we 
never could get through to Trujillo, 
as fighting was going on there. We 
began looking for corpses and listen- 
ing for shots, but there was some mis- 
take. We found there never had been 
any fighting there. 

“Gabaldén seems to have had a 
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fine time for a few days late in April, 
when Dr. Baldo, one of the Gov- 
ernment officials, marched against 
his 600 men with some fifty raga- 
muffins he had scraped up. The rebels 
set upon them gleefully, but, accord- 
ing to the best reports, Baldo was the 
only one wounded.” 

Soon afterwards, the government 
set seriously about the task of cap- 
turing Gabaldén, and did so. The 
seizure occurred near Barinas. But 
Gabaldén had 1,000 men and these 
men are at large, revolutionaries 
say, near San Fernando de Apure. 


HE filibuster at Willemstad and 

the raid on Cumana have been 
thoroughly reported. Both succeeded 
apparently, in planting nuclei of 
rebels within Venezuelan territory. 
Both were significant as showing the 
activity of Gomez’s enemies. 

Expatriates, exiles and adven- 
turers ring Gomez’s domain. They 
are in British Guiana; in the Vene- 
zuelan-Colombian border on the 
West. They are in Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad, the gateway of-the Orinoco 
River and the great rubber lands 
within. They are at Willemstad; 
in New York; in Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Panama. 

These rebel councils are opti- 
mistic nowadays. They tell of the 
defection of a trusted Federal com- 
mander and his men at Los Teques, 
the mountain summer resort of rich 


Caraquefians. They tell a curious 


story of the arrest of important busi- 
ness men in Caracas, for importing 
arms and ammunition in pianola 
cases. There are accounts of unrest 
in the //anos, particularly in Ciudad 
Bolivar; and groups of expatriates 
are said to be gathering on Trinidad. 
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Rebel headquarters in New York 
suggests that definite action will be 
under way within eight months. 

To be a Dictator for twenty 
years in Spanish America is not 
unprecedented. Yet one of Gen- 
eral Gomez’s forerunners, Guzman 
Blanco, was, and Porfirio Diaz 
reigned in Mexico for three decades. 
But to stay Dictator, while the nation 
one rules becomes an entirely differ- 
ent nation almost overnight, is close 
to miraculous. That is what General 
Gomez has done. 

He has seen his country emerge 
from bankruptcy to an average 
“mosquito republic” prosperity, and 
then suddenly blossom into one of 
the wealthiest nations, per capita, 
on earth. Up to the time of the oil 
boom, which is very recent, Vene- 
zuela was normally rich in tropical 
products — coffee, cacao, bananas, 
sugar, cotton. Its richness, of course, 
was not synonymous with pros- 
perity, since the wealth was not dis- 
tributed. 


opay there is a riot of money 
‘Low there. But except in the oil 
regions where wages have been pro- 
portionately high,—although at 
present there is depression — the 
wealth is no better distributed than 
in the old days. Squalor is still the 
condition of the poor. The peon is 
still a peon. 

El Benemérito’s rule has been 
beneficent in many ways. He has 
encouraged commerce, instituted fav- 
oring legislation for oil ventures 
and other foreign enterprises, the 
benefits confined to a restricted 
class. There has been peace, except 
for minor infringements, for twenty 
years. There is gold to the nation’s 
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credit in the bank. The roads are safe, 
and so are the cities, except in rare 
moments of political crisis. New 
highways wind over thousands of 
miles of difficult country. 

But the medal has a reverse side. 
Men accuse Gomez of incredibly 
impulsive paternalism, of inordinate 
greed which blindly withholds and 
diverts the natural wealth which 
might flow out through the land. 
Congress is ludicrously subservient, 
a mouthpiece for one will. There is 
no Opposition whatsoever in the 
Government. The press is negligible, 
merely a reflector of the Gomez 


glory. 

If a test of good government is 
ability to withstand attack, the 
régime fails. Even in Castro’s day 
there was more outspoken criticism 
of Government than today. The re- 
form President, taking power with 
such high hopes, has succumbed to 
the same fevers that beset his fellow 
Andino — so the enemies of Gomez 
say. 
They call him bloodthirsty. Horrid 
stories are told of torture, of condi- 
tions in Puerto Cabello prison and in 
the Rotunda — conditions compar- 
able only to those at the infamous 
San Juan de Ulloa at Vera Cruz. 
Gomez is charged with ruthless re- 
pression, seizure of wealth, lopping 


off of suspects and opponents. 


ENEZUELA, however, is not the 
Veonly South American nation 
which inherits a tragic handicap from 
the glorious revolutionary days when 
doctrinaires, bemused by the demo- 
cratic theories of the period, saddled 
her with principles of popular gov- 
ernment which never worked. The 
greatest leader those regions ever 
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produced, Simén Bolivar, born in 
Caracas, had no illusions on the sub- 
ject. It would be hundreds of years, 
he warned, before democracy could 
hope to flourish among the republics 
he founded. Until that time — the 
dictator, the cacique, the caudillo. 

Some Venezuelan patriots hold 
that all the country needs, in order 
to emerge from her present paralysis, 
is riddance of the crowd of ignorant, 
mercenary politicos who surround 
Gomez. They point to the Argentine, 
which, upon the downfall of Rosas, 
surged forward to a condition of 
broad prosperity. They see the Vene- 
zuela of the future as a new Argen- 
tine—rich, productive, happy, 
united. 

What is needed, they say, is a 
government by experts who are hon- 
est men, dominated at first by a 
strong ruler. But the caudillo will 
not be needed long, they argue. 
There is too much at stake. Vene- 
zuela has too much innate wealth 
and power to be held back. It could 
march forward under the impetus 
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already potentially there, if relieved 
of oppression. 

Meanwhile, the oppression grows. 
Cardcas, two years ago a merry and 
comfortable city, is being punished 
badly for daring to think. The race 
tracks are closed down, and so are 
the bullfights — amusements of the 
people. There is hardly a family 
in the city not oppressed by the 
fact that some one of its members is 
jailed. Four years ago General Gomez 
opened the notorious Rotunda, and 
freed all political prisoners. The act 
was widely heralded and El Bene- 
mérito obtained much praise. But it 
did not last long. 

Today, the Rotunda is full of pris- 
oners again, and so are the other 
political jails. The number of men 
suffering the unspeakable penalties 
of imprisonment in Venezuela is 
greater than it has been for many 
years. They are counted by the thou- 
sands. . . . It is, perhaps, the last 
gesture of an anachronistic tyranny 
which is doomed, despite the back- 
ing of international oil. 
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Vays, Vayz or Vahz? 


By JAneT RANKIN AIKEN 


Tomayto or tomahto? Sceenic or scenic? Which or witch? 
Tyun or toon? They're all correct, says a student of 
speech who urges nevertheless an official 
standard of radio pronunciation 


apio has completed the job of 
R making the American public 
“pronunciation conscious.” 
During the last five years books of 
speech have multiplied like guinea 
pigs, and the end is not in sight. 
Indeed, a book company has been 
organized for the special purpose of 
purveying information on how to 
speak, which in practice generally 
means how not to speak. Thirty 
Thousand Words Mispronounced cir- 
culates by the thirty thousand. Cor- 
respondence courses on how not to 
speak are advertised on every hand. 
There are several causes back of 

. this expansion of interest in speech. 
In the first place, speech is all the 
radio gives us. We are cut off from 
criticism of the artist’s nose, his tie, 
his shave, or his gestures. When 
Wordsworth spoke of “‘a wandering 
voice,” he hit off the radio precisely. 
Being but a wandering (sometimes 
very wandering) voice, it can be 
judged by vocal standards alone, and 
if Betty Bell pronounces palm 
to rhyme with damn, we notice it and 
are outraged far more than we would 


have been, could we have seen Betty’s 
chic costume and sunny smile. 

Another reason for the new inten- 
sity of interest in speech is that the 
radio is the greatest dialect-mixer the 
world has yet known, beating to a 
standstill the automobile, the tele- 
phone, the train, the steamship, and 
all the other agencies of communica- 
tion. When Uncle Josh in Newark 
can make his version of boss heard 
Jiterally round the world, when Lon- 
don can tell Australia that her ac- 
tions are ¢shivalrous, then localisms 
in speech are due for a life-and-death 
struggle, and we may yet see the 
day when English will be one lan- 
guage instead of a congeries of dia- 
ects. 


N™ and then, in the old days so 
recently past, people in one sec- 
tion hearing a lecturer or a visiting 
preacher from another, might re- 
mark a few differences from their 
own pronunciation. But these did 
not stick in mind much longer than 
it took to go home and tell grandma 
that the man pronounced deen to 
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rhyme with queen! A hearty laugh, 
and the matter was forgotten. 

Now and then, too, a whole family 
would stray from one dialect area 
to another, and then a process of 
assimilation, sometimes a painful 
“org, would ensue. I well remember 
ittle Curtis Bretherton, who came 
with his parents to settle in my 
crude, rude Middle Western com- 
munity. What a life he led! After his 
first day at school, when he gave his 
name as “Cuhtis, C-u-ah-t-i-s,” to 
the teacher, he was ragged unmerci- 
fully. “Ah, Cuhtis!” was the play- 
ground cry at his approach. And un- 
til Cuhtis became Curtis, which he 
prudently did in the course of a few 
weeks, the linguistic sword was not 
sheathed. 

Of course, you may say, we were 
wrong. All the Best Speakers nowa- 
days would make it Cubtis. We did 
not care about the Best Speakers. 
We had the weight of numbers and 
ridicule on our side, and Curtis 
yielded. Our “‘r-full” dialect reigned 
(and still reigns in my affections) su- 
preme. 


ADIO, it must be admitted, has 
R changed things. We are less sure 
of our own speech. We listen nightly 
to Betty Bell from South Carolina, 
the Laff Boys from Louisville, Uncle 
Josh from “Way Down East,” and 
the announcer from Heaven—or, at 
least, his voice sounds as if he came 
from there. When Betty, or Sunny 
Laff, or Uncle Josh, or the announcer 
says tomato, and it isn’t the same 
way in which we have been saying 
tomato, we begin to worry. Are they 
wrong, or are we? 

Now the first thing to understand 
about pronunciation is that at pres- 
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ent there is no one right way to pro- 
nounce. This is a truth which the 
dictionaries, the elocution teachers, 
the speech manuals may deny vig- 
orously, and in some ways they do 
well to assert and maintain a single 
speech standard, as we may see later 
on. But practically, here, and now, 
there is no one right way to pro- 
nounce. 


ET me illustrate with the little 
word when. In all the schools I 
know, if a child says wen for when, he 
is told that a wen is a most unpleasant 
facial protuberance, and that if he 
means when he had better say when. 
This treatment is calculated to make 
the child slink off and practise when 
until he will never again substi- 
tute the naughty word wen for it. 
Was it not so in your experience? 
I thought so. 

Yet in England, in the standard 
dialect which is the speech of the 
southern counties generally (akin to 
but not precisely identical with the 
well-known “‘Oxford accent”), there 
is only wen. If you don’t believe me, 
look at the list of the sounds of Eng- 
lish speech as described by Daniel 
Jones, Lecturer in Phonetics at Uni- 
versity College, London, who should 
know if anyone should. The sound we 
give to the first two letters of when is 
not in the list; it simply is not present 
in the speech of Mr. Jones, who says 
wen for when, witch for which, and 
wail for whale, without a blush. 
True, Mr. Jones does recognize the 
wh-sound, but it is later, in a list of 
“variations from thenormal.” Think 
of it! Every time you say when or 
whale you are committing a variation 
from the normal in speech! 

Which is right, Mr. Jones or We? 
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If numbers count, we have them. 
For the perhaps thirty million Eng- 
lish who say wen, we have anyhow 
eighty million Americans who say 
when. Moreover, there is some reason 
on our side. Why should one mix 
words like witch and which, whale 
and wail, when and wen, when it is 
entirely simple to keep them apart? 
On the other hand, Mr. Jones has on 
his side not only his thirty millions 
who have forgotten how to say wh, 
not only the enormous prestige of 
educated British opinion, but a 
linguistic argument as well, since if 
wh is indeed unnecessary to English, 
the language becomes more compact 
and hence more efficient by its loss. 


HE real answer is that both are 
Tiright. There is no one way to say 
when. There is no one way to say 
Jirst, or vase, or quinine, or sacrifice, 
or any of a hundred others. Web- 
ster’s first pronunciation is the gos- 
pel? But put yourself in Webster’s 
place for a moment. Suppose you 
wished to convey to a world hun- 
gering and thirsting after righteous 
pronunciation the fact that two 
ways of saying horse were really 
equally good. Could you do it? You 
could not. For on the printed page, 
one of the two ways would inevitably 
have to come first, and there you 
would be, with a “first” and a 
“second” choice. In other words, 
the printed page does not admit of 
impartiality. 

nt then, we find that 
pronunciation differences are in- 
consequential, that two or five or 
six ways of saying a word may be 
correct, each in its natural environ- 
ment. No reasonable person should 
condemn you whether you give to 
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coop the vowel of moon or of good, 
whether you say od/aik or obleck 
(oblique), sceenic or scenic, tyun or 
toon (tune), mawk or mabk (mock), 
advertissment or advertizement, or 
finally, whether you pronounce vase 
in any of its six possible styles, vays, 
vayz, vabs, vabz, or even vaws, vawz. 

On one occasion I heard a dis- 
tinguished speaker say organai- 
zation, realaization, and several other 
such words. I should certainly have 
corrected a child who used the 
i-diphthong in these words. It just 
goes to show that we cannot use any 
single pronunciation as a final test of 
social or intellectual fitness. 

On another occasion I heard 
speeches by two college presidents 
in close succession to each other. One 
used the phrase 4db/mabh Mabtab. 
The second, as if in conscious rebuke, 
mentioned his old 4alma Mayter. 


7 leads me to one piece of 
general advice on pronunciation. 
If you wish to possess a style of 
speaking which will brand you as 
consciously or prominently “cul- 
tured,” a very good way is to work 
the ab-sound as hard as you can. Nor- 
mally this ab-sound is fairly rare in 
American speech. But it can be as- 
sumed in somabto, rabther, grass, path, 
dance, and of course all the r-words, 
hard, part, Harvard, and so forth. 
Abviation for ayviation is another of 
this group. No one can object to 
these “cultured” pronunciations, 
but most of us plain people will stick 
to tomayto, ayviation, and rather, 
grass, path, etc., pronounced with the 
vowel of bat. 

Besides all these inconsequential 
or cultured-common distinctions in 
pronunciation, there are of course 
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differences which really imply knowl- 
edge or ignorance on the user’s part. 
No one, so far as I know, would up- 
hold Eyetalian for Italian, or beigth 
for height. Even if we may character- 
ize as many as one in three of variant 
pronunciations as indifferently allow- 
able, there yet remains an even 
larger proportion of words in which 
to use certain sounds will mark the 
user as ignorant of the best English 


If this article were intended for a 
collection of hints on pronunciation 
I might go further and say that I 
personally prefer raydio to raddio, 
airplane to aeroplane, boloney to 
Bologna, and so on. But should I 
announce these personal preferences, 
I should be dangerously near assum- 
ing the character of speech expert. 
For, practically speaking, that is 
what the speech expert does. He 
merely writes down all his personal 
preferences; only he is not frank 
about it, for he calls them Standard 
English, or the Best Usage, or some 
such matter. 


OWEVER, this must be said for 
H the speech experts: It would 
unquestionably be a good thing to 
have some single standard of pronun- 
ciation, if only for the definite infor- 
mation of radio artists and other 
seekers after linguistic light. Printers, 
magazines, and newspapers have their 
“style sheets” giving the typographi- 
cal rules to be followed in that par- 
ticular shop. Might not radio stations 
also develop style sheets giving the 
pronunciations to be regarded as 
standard over WEAF, or WMCA? 

They do these things differently, 
perhaps better, in England; and the 
tale of the development of a single 
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standard for radio English in Britain 
may be instructive. 

All the radio programmes in John 
Bull’s Island are under the control 
of one sole company, the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, which is 
called by an inveterately nicknaming 
public, affectionately or otherwise, 
the B. B.C. 


ow there are two. things which 
N your public-spirited English- 
man enjoys beyond all other indoor 
sports. One is heckling a public 
speaker. The other is writing to the 
papers. We may estimate conserva- 
tively that British newspapers before 
the advent of radio were receiving 
some fifty million reader letters a year. 

When the B. B. C. took up its job, 
many of those Britons who had been 
= to attending public meetings 
or the purpose of heckling the 
speaker, turned instead to twiddling 
the controls. But with this change 
they were automatically deprived of 
their favorite sport. It does no good 
to heckle a radio speaker. 

However, the British citizen soon 
discovered that radio had not de- 
prived him of his other most cherished 
hobby. Instead of his newspaper’s 
constituting his only target, he now 
had another, the B. B. C. Con- 
sequently multitudinous letters to 
the B. B. C. he wrote, and still writes. 
Moreover, a fair proportion of these 
letters were based upon what Bacon 
calls the argumentum ad hominem; 
that is, they abused the speaker’s 
pronunciation. 

Hence, early in its career, the 
B. B. C. became acutely pronunci- 
ation conscious. And it proceeded to 
establish a single standard of radio 
English. It did this by organizing an 
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Advisory Committee, not composed 
of grammarians so much as of 
literary figures, Robert Bridges, Poet 
Laureate, and George Bernard Shaw, 
playwright, being among its mem- 
bers. 

This advisory committee was 
charged with the duty of composing a 
style sheet for radio announcers. Its 
early pronouncements were now and 
then greeted with some guffaws, 
particularly from America, as when 
it recommended buzzifry for bouse- 
wifery. But on the whole, its decisions 
tended to uphold the progress of 
English by employing shortened, 
more simplified fashions in words in 
preference to such spelling pro- 
nunciations as offten for offen, fore- 
bead for forrid, or grindstone for 
grinstun. Thus it has shown itself 

rogressively minded, having regard 
ie the advance of the English 
language from long words to short, 
from complicated to simple. 

And at least the British radio 
authorities now have a reasonable 
answer to letters criticizing the usage 
of their announcers. “Quarrel with 
G. B. S. and Robert Bridges,” they 
can now reply. “It’s their style 
sheet, not ours.” 


VER here, at present at least, all 
O is confusion. Radio draws from 
scores of stations, their time partici- 
pated in by hundreds of organiza- 
tions. Its entertainers and announcers 
come from every quarter of the civi- 
lized world, and their pronunciations 
are as varied as their origins. 

Still something might be done to 
standardize radio English. Each sta- 
tion might have its style sheet, 
working out its own pronunciation 
after the manner of the American 
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Gladiolus Society, which recently 
flew in the face of the dictionaries by 
announcing that it was going to call 
its middle name g/adiélus, with the 
plural gladiélus like the singular, 
instead of Webster’s gladiolus, gla- 
dioli. 

Or the stations might combine and 
appoint a pronunciation czar after 
the fashion of the movies and Will 
Hays. That is scarcely a complete 
solution. What one man could be 
found, whose pronouncements would 
command the respect of the entire 
American public? 


ERHAPS best of all, the Federal 
Pp Radio Commission might select 
an Advisory Committee like that of 
the B. B. C., with authorities, literary 
and otherwise, among its members, 
who would represent every section 
of the country. Such a body could 

rform a service far wider than the 
imits of radio English. Its decisions 
would inevitably tend to hasten the 
obliteration of local dialect lines, and 
the evolution of a unified national 
speech. 

There is even precedent of a sort 
for such a Governmental action. 
The United States has for years been 
helping to mould the English lan- 

age in a minor way, through a 

y so discreet and retiring that few 
citizens even know of its existence. 
I refer to the United States Geo- 
graphic Board. 

The United States Geographic 
Board, which now numbers sixteen 
members, was created in 1890 by 
executive order of President Ben- 
jamin Harrison. Its members are 
drawn from eight of the ten depart- 
ments represented in the President’s 
Cabinet and from three outside 
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establishments having an interest in 
place-name problems. These are the 
departments of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, the Interior, Navy, Post 
Office, State, Treasury, and War, the 
Library of Congress, the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

The duties of this Board include 
everything having to do with geo- 
graphical place-names in this coun- 
try, as well as the spelling of such 
names from other countries. It is 
charged with the duty of naming, or 
renaming if necessary, towns, moun- 
tains, lakes, rivers, and such like. 
It attempts to reduce gradually the 
hundreds of “Bear Mountains” and 
“Elk Rivers”, with which our un- 
original forbears sprinkled the land; 
it alters Esthonia to Estonia. And it 
now and then honors some individ- 
ual, obscure or otherwise, by naming 
a peak after him. 

Every now and again this Board 
breaks into print, but then it is 
ordinarily one of those little items 
hidden away on page seven, or pos- 
sibly in a little box on page three. 
The committee has no need to court 
publicity, since its decrees are en- 
forced automatically through their 
adoption in The Postal Gazetteer and 
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the topographical maps of the coun- 


try. 

In respect of publicity, our hy- 
pothetical Advisory Committee on 
Radio English would differ radically 
from the United States Geographic 
Board. Publicity should be the 
breath of its nostrils. Every farmer’s 
wife should be given the opportunity 
to practise its latest list through the 
long winter evenings. Every school 
should utilize the annual report. 
Clever programme directors might 
devise “daily dozens” of authorized 
words, to be chanted to music. 

And, finally, diplomatic exchanges 
with the Advisory Committee of the 
B. B. C. might be instituted, which 
would conceivably lead to the work- 
ing out of a doctrine of linguistic 
parity. We might give the British 
tshivalrous while they gave us swabve 
(suave). We might adopt weskit 
(waistcoat), while they conceded vurry 
(very). 

This is not all a joke; unquestion- 
ably such an organization could be 
made a genuine force for mass educa- 
tion, for general intellectual progress, 
and, above all, for that universal 
leveling of dialects which will go far 
to promote sectional and national 
and international understanding. 
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created this particular part of 

Montana to be a place where 
He could brood undisturbed. If so, 
the glowing railroad folders only 
for a time thwarted His purpose. 
Now most of the homesteaders who 
flocked here in ’13 have left, and one 
of them in leaving remarked: 

“God’s country — and He’s wel- 
come to it!” 

But a handful, including John and 
me, took roots in this grim old land, 
roots that reach clear down into its 
begrudging subsoil. There is Mrs. 
Tifferts. She has left Buckskin Flats 
for the last time as often as Sarah 
Bernhardt left America. But she al- 
ways comes back, sometimes with 
the husband with whom she left— 
she has had three in succession — 
and sometimes without one. 

Then there is Snowball, who was 
foreman of the X Bar when John 
was one of the riders for it. Snowball 
is as western as the sagebrush, but he 
doesn’t wear chaps. The first time I 
saw him he wore corduroy trousers, a 
flannel shirt and a straw hat with the 
top of it cut out. He wanted the sun 
to grow hair, but instead it burned 
the top of his head. 

Well, Snowball no doubt would be 
terribly astonished if anyone ever 
accused him of loving this country. 
But I notice he sticks. He raises 
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One Grand Swede 


By MARGHARITE FisHER McLEAN 


sheep and now owns what is left of 
the X Bar. 

And there is Swend Nelson, who 
works like a demon in the spring, 
summer and fall, a hulking blonde 
with a magnificent head and the 
light, clear eyes of a man used to far 
horizons. He has some cattle and 
farms a strip of creek bottom land 
that always has a good crop. 


uT Jake, his younger brother, is a 
B lady-killer. The joy of his life is 
to drive their little rattletrap of a 
car into Ray and, dressed in his best 
suit, a silk shirt and very yellow ox- 
fords, get a hair-cut and make eyes 
at every girl he sees. He spends more 
money in a month than Swend does 
in a year, but Swend is very proud 
of him. He thinks that Jake has 
an education, because he put him 
through high school. 

Instead of spending his spare time 
in town, Swend stays on his ranch, 
and during winter evenings he pur- 
sues his one passion. With a collection 
of paints and old brushes he copies 
calendar scenes of Arctic sunsets, 
bucking horses or statically radiant 
maidens, and puts into these sub- 
jects, crudely but unmistakably, his 
own vitality. 

Swend figures that Jake will get 
over his flightiness. He says of him, 
“He ain’t a bad boy, yust foolish.” 
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But John always adds to me pri- 
vately, “4nd worthless.” 
* * * * * 

We’ve got a well! No outsider can 
realize what that means to our dry- 
land farm. The water in eight out of 
ten wells sunk in this semi-desert is 
unfit for man or beast. Ours is good 
for three barrels a day, slightly yel- 
lowish, tasting of the pump’s new- 
ness and of its recent thorough oiling, 
but water — cool, drinkable water. 

Swend, who helped to dig the well, 
is as proud of it as though he had 
helped John with a glory-hole. “The 
best water in the country,” he brags; 
and now when he rides near our place 
he always stops for a drink. 


4 go he was at the pump while 
I was in the barnyard feeding my 
lambs — my little motherless lambs. 
It’s silly but I’ve named them. Big 
Boy, because he was big. Now he is 
the smallest of the six with a croupy 
cough and a huge appetite. Bright 
Eyes, because of the brightest eyes 
a little lamb ever possessed; Ricky, 
short for rickets, and Tiny and 
Hoppy. But, I told Swend, I had no 
name for my little stubby-faced 
lamb. She’s absolutely dumb and the 
pest of the barnyard. When I put out 
a pan of milk, if she happens to find a 
pail of water first, she drinks from it 
until she’s too full to drink any milk. 

“Call her Gracie,” said Swend. 

Gracie is really the girl who waits 
on table in the Blue Ribbon Café in 
Ray, a little dried-up inland town. 
She spends every odd moment stand- 
ing in the doorway, watching the 
street with bright, restless eyes. Her 
father, a little beetle-browed gorilla 
of a man, owns a pool hall and boot- 
legs on the side. 
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Swend I know is worried. Rumor 
has it that Jake has been running 
around with Gracie, and I think 
Swend took a certain satisfaction in 
naming my little dumb lamb after 
her. 


ESTERDAY I went to Ray. There 
» gm things we had to have, the 
car needed repairs — it’s so old I’ve 
forgotten the year of its début — and 
I need new house dresses. Mine are 
as battered as the wind-wrenched 
old pines on our home hills. 

I drove in alone as John was out 
with the sheep. Cool nights and hot 
days were turning wheat patches toa 
lovely rich, dry, warm gold. Go- 
pher holes by the roadside were 
spanned with dew-hung cobwebs. 
Even a little wild canary darted from 
some brush in a dried creek bed. 

I had to stay overnight in Ray to 
wait for the car, but before sleeping 
on one of the hard but clean beds of 
Ray’s only hotel, I went for a walk. 

The road led past the cemetery, 
but it was the only one to take. Be- 
sides, it was a clear night with the 
chill of fall; overhead a sharp cold 
sky was a-glitter with stars, and the 
Milky Way was a luminous banner. 

Yet two other persons had pre- 
ceded me. A car was parked at the 
side of the road and the occupants 
were quarrelling. A girl’s high, hys- 
terical voice had tears in it, and a 
young man’s voice roughly an- 
swered her. Then, apparently, the 
two saw me and instantly became 
silent, frozen figures. 

But I knew that old car. It was 
Swend’s. The young man’s snarl 
had been Jake’s, and the girl, I 
knew, was the Gracie after whom 
Swend had called my little dumb 
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lamb. Yes, but that very afternoon 
I had seen her pause in the doorway 
of the Blue Ribbon Café to watch 
Jake swagger not ungracefully into a 
pool hall. He hadn’t even glanced in 
her direction, and the girl’s face had 
looked suddenly pinched, even 
frightened. 

The moment I passed, the car 
rushed back to town. But as I re- 
traced my steps, I was thinking of 
Gracie — cheap, silly little Gracie; 
but young, pitifully young — and in 
love. 


HRESHING has begun, but we 

won’t need the machine until 
later, and in the meantime I’m work- 
ing out. Swend couldn’t get a cook 
for love or money so I volunteered 
to be one. 

Swend has been so good to us. Long 
ago when | was teaching in the little 
log school house on Buckskin Flats, 
he and John were riders for the X 
Bar, and several years ago, when John 
broke his leg, Swend and Jake took 
turns staying with us and doing the 
chores and not accent would they take. 

“Yust neighbors,” Swend would 
say very courteously but firmly, in 
response to John’s inquiry as to how 
much he owed him. And this was my 
opportunity to repay him. The boys, 
unreasonably grateful, take turns 
helping me. 

At first, Swend was very apolo- 
getic because he didn’t have a white 
tablecloth. In this country, thresh- 
ing has a social aspect. There even is 
rivalry as to who can set the best 
table, and good linens are dug out of 
shabby trunks. Last year Mrs. Tif- 
ferts cooked here and she sent Jake 
over to her ranch, a ride of several 
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miles, to fetch her best cloth — and 
her only one — because she didn’t 
want to be the first to set the thresh- 
ers down to oil cloth. 

Incidentally, my lot is such an 
easy one that I’ve taken on house- 
cleaning. Swend and Jake are neat, 
but men don’t think of airing bedding 
and dusting. 


MONG my onslaughts was an old 
A battered oak bookcase. After- 
ward, I learned that it is peculiarly 
Swend’s and that even Jake never 
touches it. On its shelf is an old to- 
bacco can full of money, bills rolled 
into tight little bundles. Swend dur- 
ing the dry years lost faith in banks 
and bankers. He’ll never forget the 
fact that he deposited his wheat 
check in Ray only after our former 
banker, the affable Mr. Evans, as- 
sured him it was all right to do so, 
whereupon the bank closed. 

You can’t tell Swend that it would 
be unethical for a banker to admit 
failure until the doors of his bank 
banged shut on his own coat tails. 
Next to a woman, the most 
sacred thing in the Old West was a 
man’s word. 

Just the same, I wish Swend 
wouldn’t leave his money in that 
bookcase. Jake is always whining 
about the things it could buy. I was 
thinking that, until I ran across the 
only original painting I’d ever seen of 
Swend’s. Just a piece of the Bad 
Lands and far off the Little Rockies. 
Crude, yes, but somehow he had 
caught the brooding loneliness of the 
land. 

Swend came into the house as I 
was looking at this painting. 

“Why, Swend, this is the best 
you’ve ever done!” I exclaimed. 
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Swend tried to be polite, but I 
saw the swift look on his face and I 
knew that I had run across some- 
thing he had not wanted to share 
with anyone. Yet he intends to go to 
art school this winter. I learned that 
from Jake. | 

Jake hates the ranch, as he does 
everything that means work. Swend 
now, he confided to me with a scorn 
that made me long to shake him, 
would be content all his life working 
like a horse and daubing with a mess 
of paints. And, he demanded to 
know, could I imagine what Swend 
was going to do instead of buying 
a new car with that hunk of bills in 
the bookcase? He was going to 
Chicago—he called it Chy—to art 
school! 

“ Art school!” snorted Jake, bang- 
ing down a plate he was drying so 
that only its thickness saved it. 
““Now the ranch wouldn’t be so bad 
if we had a new car. But gosh, 
what a country! and the girls around 
here. No class to them.” 

I couldn’t resist asking, “What 
about Gracie?” 


AKE flushed a low, ugly red to the 
roots of his hair. And that one 
remark seemed to take all the joy 

out of his morning. At dinner, he 
took no part in the rough banter and 
even got angry at Clyde West, a 
roundish, fair man with blue eyes 
that twinkle like sunlight on little 
waves. 

When the threshing machine broke 
down and it was necessary for some- 
one to drive to town, Jake flatly re- 
fused to go. He said he had a terri- 
ble headache and actually lay down 
on the sofa, closed his eyes and 
moaned. Finally, Joe Tifferts took 
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the car and departed at a breakneck 
speed. 

Swend was very solicitous and 
wrung out cold cloths while I washed 
the dinner dishes. It didn’t occur to 
him, as it had to me, that Jake’s 
headache had come very suddenly. 


VERY afternoon I have several 
E hours to myself. Today I drove 
Swend’s grain wagon while he pitched 
up the bundles. He really didn’t 
need me at all because his team 
stops at his command, but I love to 
sit on top of a great load of wheat 
sheaves. 

There you perch on a fragrant, 
lofty nook that heaves as the horses 
walk, until you know how a baby 
oriole feels in its funny basket nest 
high up when the wind blows. And 
you look about the country, the 
stark, clean sweep of it. In Minne- 
sota, this spring, I kept wanting 
to push the trees back to see my 
horizons. 

Threshing is over at the Nelsons’. 
I feel that a band of locusts, which 
swarmed three times a day to con- 
sume everything but the dishes, has 
departed. I am back home and once 
more cooking for only John and the 
hired man and myself. 

But the day that Swend’s thresh- 
ing was finished, Gracie’s father 
arrived. Heretofore, I had only seen 
him smiling and sociable, although 
he is often referred to as one of 
those street-angels and home-devils. 

There was no sign of the angel part 
when he drove into the Nelson farm 
yard. Fortunately, at the time of 
Dan’s arrival the men were trying to 
finish up and were threshing as long 
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as the last glow of daylight lasted, 
and Swend came into the house just 
as Dan bellowed at me that he was 
going to shoot Jake-the-low-down- 
hound-of-a-Swede. 

Swend stopped in the doorway as 
though he’d been shot. “Why do you 
want to shoot Yake, Dan?” he asked. 

And Dan began to tell him, baldly, 
savagely. 

““Yust a minute,” said Swend. He 
gripped Dan’s arm, led him into the 
other room, and carefully closed the 
door; although the conversation was 
as plain as though they’d continued 
it in the kitchen. 


HEN Swend went out in the fields 
‘tae fetched Jake. They marched 
through the kitchen, an oddly calm, 
frozen-over Swend, and a scared, 
white-faced Jake. Again the door 
was closed, but I couldn’t help hear- 
ing the names Dan called Jake until 
Swend interfered quietly, authorita- 
tively. It was too late now. Nothing 
was to be gained by such talk. Jake 
would, of course, marry Gracie. 

Dan wanted to take Jake back to 
Ray that night, but Swend was 
firm. He insisted that he’d take Jake 
into town in the morning and buy 
him a new suit. For Gracie’s sake, the 
wedding should be — he paused for a 
word — decent. 

“The only thing about the affair 
that will be,” snarled Dan. But he 
knew Swend. Everyone around here 
does, and his word is sufficient. 
Also, once he makes up his mind, 
which he does slowly, he’s immovable. 

As soon as Dan left, Jake assumed 
his old swagger. Hell, he wasn’t 
going to settle down on the ranch. 
He’d meant to drift out to California 
after harvest. 
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“If you drift, you take Gracie 
with you,” Swend returned grimly. 

The boys trooped in from the 
fields. We could hear them laughing 
as they waited turns at the hand 
basin and pail of water left on the 
bench outside the kitchen door. 
Johnny Payne came in last, an odd, 
stunted little fellow whose father 
reared him and his brothers in a 
dugout. Johnny always comes in 
head down, and blushes agonizingly 
if I as much as speak to him. 


WEND sat at the head of the table, 
S silent except for curtly telling 
Jake to refill the coffee cups. But the 
boys all sensed something, and in- 
stead of sitting around after supper, 
they found excuses to go home. 

When John came for me, Jake had 
driven the cows into the barn and 
was milking them. Swend followed 
us to the door. I had already had a 
word with John explaining the sit- 
uation. 

“Can I drive in with you and 
Jake, tomorrow?” my husband asked 
Swend. He tried to sound off-hand, 
but he didn’t mention my going. 

“T was yust about to ask you,” 
said Swend gratefully; and then he 
added after some hesitation, “and 
you, too, Ann, if it ain’t asking too 
much.” 

Swend and John, both men of the 
Old West, were afraid I might soil 
my skirts, the skirts of a good woman 
who according to their dear, old- 
fashioned standard should be kept 
clear of too much humanity. 

>< 

I leave it to philosophers to tell 
me why the responsibilities of the 
weak so often fall upon the shoulders 
of the strong—or is the latter’s 
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willingness to assume burdens the 
secret of their strength? Anyway, 
melodrama has become tragedy. 
Tragedy? and yet — 

On the day of the wedding that I 
was to attend in my one decent dark 
blue silk, I rose at dawn. I had my 
chickens and turkeys to feed and 
bread to bake before I could go. 


A” while I was in the yard, I 
noticed a rider come over the 
Bad Lands. I always love to watch 
one slouched in that western way of 
being one with the horse. The rider 
was Swend and from him I heard 
that Jake had run away in the night. 
He had left a note explaining that 
he had helped himself to the car and 
to Swend’s savings — Swend’s art 
school money!—but he warned 
Swend not to come after him because 
he’d never stop until he was so far 
away that no one’d ever find him. 

Swend was, of course, going to 
Ray, and John, driving our car, went 
with him. Swend no longer wanted 
me to go; he and John have ridden 
the range together and there is be- 
tween the two a deep, strong friend- 
ship. From the look on John’s face, I 
knew he ached to lay murderous 
hands on Jake. 

Sometimes I wonder if a lack of 
conscience such as Jake’s isn’t a 
gift. He will know no depths, nothing 
but physical things can touch him, 
and yet he will know no heights 
either. 

Just before they left, I almost 
said, “Don’t do anything you'll 
regret for the rest of your life, 
Swend. After all, it isn’t —” 

But how could I tell him he 
shouldn’t take Jake’s sins on his 
shoulders, thereby scrapping his own 
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life, his chance to make good in the 
work he loves? I’m confident that 
Swend has talent; and who knows 
what a few months of instruction 
might release from one who for years 
has fed his soul upon the stark 
beauty and peace of the Bad Lands? 


lr WAS no surprise to me when our 
old Ford returned to the ranch, 
and there stepped from it not only 
John and Swend but Gracie; yet I 
was sick at heart. 

Swend and Gracie had dinner with 
us; a terrible dinner, and by that I 
don’t mean the food. I talked and 
Slim, our hired man, who is what 
is known out here as a windjam- 
mer, spun yarns. John and Swend 
rivalled each other in taciturnity, but 
Gracie’s high-pitched laugh broke 
out at every remark of Slim’s and 
inspired him to his utmost to make 
the bridal party a success, for Gracie 
and Swend are married. 

And yet Gracie in her ridiculous 
high heels and sleeveless wisp of a 
dress is nothing more than a child. 
Swend gravely, courteously, at- 
tended to her wants, getting up 
once to refill her coffee cup. But she 
avoided looking at him except for 
darting glances, and when I finally 
rose from the table, she followed 
close upon my heels. 

She insisted upon helping with the 
dishes and while she dried them 
quickly, expertly, Slim hung around 
the kitchen, finding as an excuse the 
job of filling the reservoir in my 
range. Gracie and he laughed and 
talked and her laugh rang out 
gratingly. 

“Gosh, who’d think I'd settle 
down in the sticks!” she shrilled. 
“You'll grow to love it here after 
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a while,” I said but without con- 
viction; “it’s a haunting kind of 
land.” 

“Tl say it is,” agreed Gracie. 
She stood in the doorway, looking 
out across the north country, that 
brooding barren strip of land with the 
moonlight shining on Island Hill— 
my name for it —a hill rising from the 
Bad Lands, lonely as a derelict. 


LIM, finding no more excuses to 
S linger, departed whistling to the 
bunk house. In the front room, John 
and Swend sat smoking and as silent 
as rocks. Suddenly Gracie was cry- 
ing, her head on the kitchen table, 
wild, uncontrolled sobs. 

I felt as awkward as a man as | 
patted her thin, shaking shoulders. 
My roughened hand made a little 
scratching sound on the silk and I 
wasn’t sure but that was the reason 
she drew away; so I went back to 
finishing up the pots and pans and 
slowly wiped the stove. 

Finally she got up and washed her 
face and dried it, losing in the process 
much of the too bright rouge, and 
for the first time I noticed that there 
were bluish shadows under her 


eyes. 

“Gee, ain’t I a nut?” she tried to 
say as she turned to me with an 
imitation of her old pert manner. 
Then something in her expression 
made me turn. Swend was standing 
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in the doorway, but he wasn’t look- 
ing at Gracie. 

“Gracie is awful tired maybe,” 
he said to me. “If it ain’t too much 
trouble, Ann, perhaps she could stay 
with you for a few days. I’m riding 
over to the breaks to look for some 
strays and I'll yust go on home 
so I can get an early start in the 
morning.” 

“That will be fine,” I said. I 
looked at Gracie, but she was care- 
riot powdering her bedraggled little 
ace. 

I followed Swend to the front 
door. I wanted to say many things, 
but I couldn’t say one of them. 
Besides, he was talking to John as 
though this were one of his numerous 
other visits to our place. 

“T’ll look up that mouse-colored 
mare of yours,” he was saying, 
“maybe she’ll be with my bunch.” 
Then he was gone out to the barn. 


HEN I returned to the kitchen, 
W Gracie gazed at me. In spite of 
the powder, her face was still tear- 
stained, but her bright shrewd eyes, 
like shallow water darkened by wings, 
had deepened. 

“T didn’t know they made them 
that way,” she marvelled. “Say, 
ain’t he one grand Swede!” 

We both listened to the dull thud 
of a horse’s hoofs die away in the 
night. 
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Bigger and Better Business 


By Murray T. QuiccG 
(Member of the New York Bar) 


Is there social advantage or menace in the present trend 
toward large scale mergers? 


HE history of America is pe- 
culiarly that of men who have 
demanded the sweep of far 
horizons as a daily invitation to en- 
terprise. Daniel Boone blazed the 
Cumberland Trail and laid the 
foundations of two great States. 
Yet he abided not. When age had 
tapped his sturdy vigor and he was 
no longer an active pathfinder, he 
tarried at Independence, Missouri, 
then the last outpost of American 
civilization, to wave a farewell to 
Lewis and Clark. The conquest of a 
continent, making it respond to the 
uses of men, requires men who have 
power. By the same token, success 
therein breeds a race of men who feel 
capacity for the exercise of power. 
So, as the environment changes, men 
of imagination and capacity seek new 
frontiers and fields of power. Timely 
with the closing of our territorial 
frontier, steam and then electricity 
have revealed tremendous forces 
awaiting the guidance of strong men. 
Work, religion, and the state are 
the inescapable concerns of most 
men. The political and religious in- 
terests of society have been highly 
organized since the dawn of re- 
corded history, but it remained for 


the Nineteenth Century to begin 
pe a large scale the organization 
of economic interests. It has only 
been made possible by our access to 
new sources of power, revealed by 
the perfection of the steam engine 
and the dynamo. To these forces 
then, the problems which they cre- 
ate, the interest which all men have 
in the development of wealth and 
the elimination of toil, the modern 
pioneer spirits, the spiritual children 
of Daniel Boone, Whitman and their 
kind, now turn. 


WEPT on the current of economic 
S development which these forces 
have liberated, we may perhaps 
guide, but we cannot abate it. Its 

resent most striking characteristic 
is the merger and the aggrandize- 
ment of what we popularly call 
“big business.” In the last nine 
years in manufacturing industries 
about seven thousand concerns were 
merged or bought by less than thir- 
teen hundred consolidations. In 1926 
alone, 1,029 public utility companies 
passed under the control of some 
other concerns. In banking and mer- 
chandizing the story is the same. 
Serious questions are presented. 
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Is the merger an economic success? 
Of course it must be appraised from 
the separate standpoints of the in- 
vestor, the wage earner and the con- 
sumer; and the conclusions upon 
each of these three reconciled and 
appraised before a conclusion may 
be even tentatively advanced. 


\e mergers lawful? A broad prin- 
ciple of our jurisprudence con- 
demns restraint of trade. The Federal 
expression of this principle is in the 
Sherman Act, now amplified and 
modified by subsequent legislation. 
We may leave to the courts and the 
lawyers the question as to whether 
any particular merger is in violation 
of these statutes or not. The question 
remains whether mergers do result 
in restraint of trade and are, there- 
fore, inconsistent with our general 
principle of law, namely, that there 
must be no interference with free- 
dom of enterprise and the opportu- 
nity of all citizens to go, as sellers or 
purchasers, into the market places, 
and there freely to exchange their 
labor or the products of their labor. 

Finally, in the light of the evi- 
dence on their economic value, their 
legality or illegality, and the total 
effect of their influence on enterprise 
and on the point of view of the peo- 
ple, are mergers to be considered 
socially desirable or should they be 
forbidden or regulated, and if so, 
how? 

Our experience with “big busi- 
ness’’ does not yet afford data that 
will sustain a positive, final conclu- 
sion; but there is enough to justify 
discussion and opinion. 

Is the merger an economic success? 

The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, whose statistical data 
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and whose conclusions based thereon 
are entitled to the highest respect, 
has recently published some inter- 
esting material on the economics of 
mergers. The data are necessarily in- 
complete and the conclusions tenta- 
tive. Nevertheless, weighing them in 
the scale of common observation and 
common sense, they afford a basis for 
a present appraisal of the economic 
advantages and disadvantages of 
mergers. 


ow is the merger helping the in- 
H vestor? Judged in terms of earn- 
ings of mergers, on the record of pre- 
war earnings, it appears that when 
industry has been subjected to stag- 
nation, mergers have been unable 
to escape the prevalent drift toward 
ruin. Mergers have been subject to 
sharp decreases of profits, as has 
business in general. An unmanage- 
able financial structure has been as 
embarrassing to a large scale enter- 
prise as to a small scale enterprise, 
if not more so. The Conference 
Board’s report makes it clear that 
there is nothing in the merger itself 
which is a substitute for competent 
management. 

Again, considering the success of 
consolidations from the standpoint 
of the investor by a survey of the 
changes in the value of their common 
stocks, it appears that consolida- 
tions are far os being universally 
successful. Their stock values vary 
widely at different times, and they 
do not all profit in equal degree dur- 
ing periods of business prosperity. 
There is no satisfactory means of 
measuring their success in terms of 
fluctuating stock values by direct 
comparison with those of independ- 
ents and non-consolidated firms. 
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Yet the Conference Board says: 
“It at least seems to be clear that 
there are no inherent advantages in 
the consolidated form of organiza- 
tion which insure greater profitable- 
ness for the investor than is offered by 
many non-consolidated enterprises.” 


S THE merger economically advan- 
I tageous to the wage earner? The 
data on this point considered by the 
Conference Board are scanty. It 
does appear, however, that there is 
“a consistent tendency for indus- 
tries subject to the influence of in- 
dustrial consolidation to resist the 
unsettling effects of business de- 
pression and the feverish expansion 
of business prosperity.” 

Thus there is a greater security of 
employment with a consolidation 
than with a non-consolidated indus- 
try. By the same token, the larger 
units tend to resist wage fluctuations. 
As a reduction in wages will, with 
them, affect a larger number of men, 
and therefore a greater purchasing 
power in the community, there is a 
strong effort on the part of the con- 
solidation to resist a wage reduction. 
On the other hand, a wage increase 
may be difficult to install unless 
it is a flat percentage increase run- 
ning through the whole organiza- 
tion, which will necessarily increase 
the price of the product of the in- 
dustry unless marked reduction in 
costs can be made in the course of 
production at the time the wage in- 
crease goes into effect. 

Many of the consolidations, such 
as the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, General Motors, International 
Harvester, and General Electric, are 
leaders in the field of industrial rela- 
tions and have spent large sums in 
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safety work and affecting health 
conditions in the community where 
the industries function, in affording 
financial advice and aid to their 
employees, and in endeavoring by 
various codperative means to ad- 
vance the economic status of wage 
earners. The cost of this work, large 
as are the sums spent, is, in the case 
of large consolidations, small in 
terms of units of production against 
which the cost must finally be levied. 
It remains, of course, true that some 
of the most successful industrial re- 
lations and some of the best wage 
scales are paid by independent con- 
cerns. Again it is a question of 
management and the enterprises’ 
success. Nevertheless, the evidence 
indicates that consolidations have 
had a stabilizing effect upon wage 
scales and employment, and have 
continued to improve industrial rela- 
tions and to increase the amenities 
available to the wage earner. 


S THE merger economically sound 
I from the standpoint of the con- 
sumer? Upon this point the evi- 
dence is somewhat more clear. To 
begin with, the large consolidations 
have been the leaders in research. 
Their research has developed new 
uses for their products and new 
products from materials that hereto- 
fore were wasted. Research has de- 
veloped new and less costly methods. 
These discoveries have finally been 
reflected in lower prices. 

The Conference Board finds no 
evidence that consolidations have 
resulted in price control of the mar- 
ket. Widely inclusive consolidations 
have been formed in several indus- 
tries without destroying or weaken- 
ing competition. Quite as certainly, 
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in other industries, which have not 
been the scene of important mergers, 
competition has been severely lim- 
ited by secret price agreements cov- 
ering substantially the entire trade. 
“In the one case as in the other, it 
does not appear possible to deter- 
mine the existence and effectiveness 
of monopolistic power,” says the 
Board. 


N FACT, in those industries where 
I consolidations are prominent, 
prices continued annually to decline 
up to 1913, while prices in other in- 
dustries continued to rise. The effect 
of consolidations on post-war prices 
is even more marked. The charts of 
the Conference Board show that 
prices in industries under the influ- 
ence of consolidations and non-con- 
solidated industries moved in parallel 
lines, but the price levels in the con- 
solidated industries are distinctly 
lower. 

The very size of the larger mergers 
makes them dependent upon ex- 
tensive markets and that in turn 
means that they must meet popular 
prices. Their profits, if any, must 
necessarily be derived from an ag- 
gregation of small profits upon a 
large turnover. The policies which 
over a period of years are most likely 
to insure financial success to the 
merger are those which insure mod- 
erate prices and the least possible 
fluctuation in the mean curve of 
their enterprise. 

This by no means sustains the con- 
clusion that the merger is best in 
the long run from the economic 
standpoint. The merger, if anything, 
makes a greater demand upon com- 
petent management than the small 
concern. Once it gets off the track, 


the very impetus of its size may 
carry it to greater disaster than the 
small enterprise faces. It still re- 
mains to be discovered what indus- 
tries are most profitably handled in 
large units and what in small, but 
there is nothing in the present avail- 
able data concerning large consoli- 
dations to suggest that they are eco- 
nomically unwise per se or dangerous, 
and there is much to suggest that 
they may be economically advan- 
tageous — first, to the consumer, 
secondly, to the wage earner, and 
only thirdly, to the investor. 


RE mergers lawful — that is, are 
A mergers consistent with our 
common law principle that there 
should be no restraint of trade? 

Equal freedom to all persons to 
pursue a livelihood by whatever 
honorable means are available to each 
is a principle written into our Fed- 
eral Constitution and protected by 
numerous restraints upon the power 
of both the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments. Shall we permit individ- 
uals to combine to defeat the eco- 
nomic rights of the individual by 
the exercise of powers denied to Gov- 
ernment itself? Certainly not. The 
market places of the land must al- 
ways be open to the labor and to the 
products of labor of all citizens, so 
that men may deal with one another 
free of restraint. Neither the na- 
tional welfare nor individual inter- 
est can suffer imagination, compe- 
tence and energy to be penalized 
by private barricades athwart the 
avenues of economic enterprise. 

The object of a merger is to effect 
the economies in the cost of pro- 
duction and distribution which ex- 
perience has demonstrated may be 
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effected by large scale operations. The 
consolidation undoubtedly exercises 
a disproportionate influence upon 
the market. This is not, however, 
evidence that the influence which it 
exercises is illegal or baneful. We 
have seen that mergers tend to sta- 
bilize industries and to lower prices. 
The criticisms which are made of 
them are that they tend to become 
in effect monopolies and that they 
are able to lay down competitive 
conditions which the independent 
cannot meet and, therefore, the in- 
dependent is driven out of business 
and competition is stifled. 


HE test of the law, however, is 
"Tne the existence or absence of 
successful competition. The mere 
size of an enterprise does not itself 
affront the law, because it does not 
necessarily restrain trade. On the 
contrary, it may accelerate trade. If 
it appears that the large scale indus- 
try, by reason of economies and high- 
class management, is able to serve 
the public at a lower cost than a 
number of small enterprises can do, 
it is not in violation of the principles 
of freedom of trade to accept the 
services of the larger but less ex- 
pensive enterprise in lieu of costlier 
and numerous smaller enterprises. 

It is said by many critics that the 
Sherman Act was passed for the pur- 

se of saving the small man. There 
is nothing in the law which declares 
that that was its purpose. It was 
passed at a time when business 
enterprises were being aggrandized 
by contracts agreeing upon prices, 
allocating territory, and granting re- 
bates, and when sales were being 
carried on at less than cost by strong 
companies in particular localities for 
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the purpose of driving out competi- 
tors. These were practices restraining 
trade and intended to secure a mo- 
nopoly of trade by coercive methods. 
Boycotts and all illicit agreements 
tending to close the market place to 
independent traders violate the prin- 
ciples of common law and the right 
of every citizen to follow a legitimate 
calling without oppression from his 
fellow citizens. They were con- 
demned by the Sherman Act, and 
quite properly. It is hardly to be 
supposed, however, that we have 
tied ourselves to a policy as a matter 
of law, by which industry must be 
conducted by a dozen concerns man- 
aged by $10,000 a year men when 
experience demonstrates that one 
concern managed by a $75,000 a 
year man can render the public more 
efficient service. 


l Is contended that in an industry 
where, let us say, there are ten 
competitors struggling for the busi- 
ness, none of whom is able to make a 
living, the law forbids them to agree 
with one another as to what is a fair 
price and to maintain that price and 
to divide the work between them so 
that they each may make a living; 
but the law does not forbid them to 
merge their properties in a single 
enterprise which everybody will be 
compelled to deal with upon its own 
terms, and in which all the men may 
make a living. If this is the correct 
statement of the situation, it appears 
then that the Sherman Act, intended 
to protect free enterprise, has only 
served to force men to abandon free- 
dom of enterprise and submit to 
consolidations which are generally 
controlled by the personalities who 
managed the strongest enterprise at 
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the time the consolidation was made. 
The Sherman Act, if that is the situa- 
tion, denies freedom of enterprise 
and compels monopoly enterprise — 
a result diametrically opposed to the 
declared purpose of the Act. 


N”™ if there are ten competitors, 
none of whom can earn a living 
because of the competition among 
them, it means merely that the ten 
entrepreneurs have invested in their 
business more capital than can 
profitably be used to serve the exist- 
ing demands of the public. If they 
are asking for the right to arrange 
their affairs so that they can make 
a living and continue with the same 
uneconomic structure, they are ask- 
ing the right to charge the public for 
interest and dividends on dollars or 
labor, or both, which are not actually 
necessary to meet the public de- 
mand. If the public demand should 
suddenly increase and all ten of them 
could make a good living in spite of 
their competition, there would be no 
complaint about the law or any de- 
mand for mergers. It is only when 
they are in an unsound economic situ- 
ation that they complain that the law 
does not allow them legitimate free- 
dom of operation, but in every case 
which comes under examination, it 
would appear that they wish to pass 
on the costs of their unsound financial 
situation to the public. 

If they accept the alternative of 
merging, the larger capital assets 
coming under single control will 
permit them to extend their market 
without proportionately larger costs, 
thereby securing to them a profit 
which they could not get operating 
individually, or the merger will have 
to write off the unused capitaliza- 


tion of the independents and thus 
reorganize the business on a sound 
economic basis. The only effect of 
the law, therefore, is to prevent 
them from seeking arrangements to 
pass the burden of their own mis- 
takes or misfortunes to the public. 


HE automobile industry affords 
T; typical illustration of the oper- 
ation of mergers and the protection 
of freedom of enterprise by the laws 
against restraint of trade. It is said 
that it is inequitable to permit 
Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet and the 
rest of the General Motors family 
to fix prices between themselves for 
these cars under the cloak of the Gen- 
eral Motors Company while Nash, 
Chrysler, Dodge, Auburn and the 
rest must make their own way with- 
out any understanding. If there is 
unfairness in this, it is certainly 
more apparent than real. Ford, 
Nash, Chrysler, Packard and others 
have demonstrated that the public 
will support a car which is correctly 
priced for the value. The cars of the 
General Motors family must also be 
properly priced. The only advantage 
which they can possibly have is that 
all of them, being made under the 
direction of a single management, 
may possibly be made at a lower cost. 
This may insure to General Motors 
a larger profit per car than the inde- 
pendent enjoys. Anyone who has 
examined the condition of the Ford 
Motor Company and the Nash 
Motor Company will have doubt 
that this advantage is so great as to 
be a serious handicap in competition 
with a car which is well-made by 
an efficient management properly 
financed. Largescale production dom- 
inates the standard of the motor in- 
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dustry, but fair competition main- 
tains the open avenue of enterprise. 

If with competent management 
an outstanding enterprise of a par- 
ticular industry lends itself to large 
scale operation, there is no reason in 
common sense or in the broad prin- 
ciples of our law in respect of re- 
straints of trade — which are of the 
utmost value to us — why mergers 
making large scale operation possible 
should not be encouraged. So long 
as the market places are free for all 
men to enter so that skill, compe- 
tence and good judgment may offer 
their services to the public and be 
rewarded without let or hindrance 
from combination, our legal princi- 
ples are satisfied. 


I’ THE merger socially desirable? 
Even if it is economically sound, 
at least in certain cases, even if it does 
not restrain commerce and violate 
our principles of industrial freedom, 
is it desirable that an industry shall 
be wholly controlled or even domi- 
nated by a single concern? 

Can we afford to see the small inde- 
pendent entrepreneur, who survives 
by the practice of those hard vir- 
tues of diligence, thriftiness and in- 
tegrity, driven out of his position 
and made a mere employee? Can we 
afford to allow the retail grocery 
and merchandise business of the 
country to come under the control 
of less than a dozen boards of di- 
rectors, each of which in turn may 
be dominated by a single vigorous 
personality? Is it wise that the 
judgments of 500,000 men be written 
off the ledger of our national assets 
and in its place be set the judgments 
of only a score of men? Where shall 
we find the moral equivalent for the 
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general well-being, public spirit and 
example to our youth, furnished by 
half a million independent store- 
keepers, if these are driven out of 
business by a dozen chains, whose 
affairs are ultimately controlled by 
less than a score of men? 


se organization of our political 
rights and our religious rights in 
the dawn of recorded history resulted 
in their surrender to the very organi- 
zations which we built up and sup- 
ported for their protection. We have 
suffered untold miseries in the name 
of kings and gods, and indeed it is 
only within the last two centuries 
that men have made practical ad- 
vance toward the recovery of politi- 
cal independence and religious free- 
dom. Now comes the organization 
of our economic interests. Certainly 
we do not intend to surrender all 
economic independence. We do not 
intend to have our lives prescribed 
and our economic rights granted or 
withheld at the pleasure of billion 
dollar boards of directors or ten thou- 
sand dollar public commissions. 

But the forces liberated by elec- 
tricity are already so tremendous 
that they cannot be manipulated ex- 
cept by enterprises requiring the 
codperation of hundreds of thou- 
sands of men as investors, workers 
and specialists in various branches of 
sciences and applied arts. This co- 
operative effort must be adjusted, 
controlled and directed. The flow of 
millions of dollars of material values 
and the energies of thousands of 
men must be delicately adjusted. 
These are tasks requiring a high de- 
gree of imagination and the finest 
calibre of that rarest of all gifts, 
judgment. 
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We demand this organization of 
our economic life because it affords 
us the material means to enjoy our 
lives and exploit our energies with 
the minimum of toil and the maxi- 
mum of experience. The assets of life 
are brought to the door of the 
humblest from the farthest corners 
of the earth for a trifling sum. What 
the individual may be competent to 
do with these assets, whether they 
be food, clothes, automobiles, books, 
music or what not, remains to be 
seen. That is, perhaps, a problem of 
education, cultivation and eugenics, 
which it will take centuries to an- 
swer. Moralists may speculate upon 
this for a pleasant pastime. 


EANWHILE, organized economic 
M enterprise is at last making 
men free as they never have been be- 
fore, and the task is geared upon deli- 
cate machinery of elaborate dimen- 
sions, involving the use of tremendous 
power. All we know is that it de- 
mands the services of men of rare 
judgment. If we have such men, if 
we have a system of enterprise which 
finds them, promotes them, cultivates 
and properly protects their integrity, 
we are safe. If we can protect mergers 
and “big business” me the control 
of self-perpetuating dynasties based 
upon external values of birth, wealth 
or other arbitrary tests, we are safe. 
When we wage a war we seek, first 
of all, two things — a General upon 
whom we can rely and then the 
greatest possible force which we can 
put at his disposal. Either without 
the other may ruin us. We are now in 
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a real fight against toil and drudgery. 
In this battle we are exploiting the 
greatest forces which have yet come 
under the control of men. We need 
competent Generals. Our problem is 
not to curtail their power, but it is 
to organize our economic efforts 
upon such lines as to bring to the fore 
the competency which we need, to 
reward it properly, and to take our 
moral satisfaction in loyal codpera- 
tion with it in advancing the high 
ideal of a society of men free from 
long hours of drudgery, free from 
the fear of starvation and nakedness, 
ignorance and squalor. 


N ECONOMIC society, such as ours, 
A cannot give its approval to an 
enterprise merely because it is large 
or small. The only criterion it can ac- 
cept is the quality of the service 
which the enterprise renders. If it 
furnishes economic needs at satis- 
factory prices by methods which are 
fair, and if it distributes its economic 
benefits fairly among its workers, its 
investors, and the public, it is de- 
sirable. Its freedom to do so, the free- 
dom of every individual to create or 
guide such an enterprise, if he have 
a capacity to do so, is our highest 
concern. Our laws against restraint 
of trade, the placing of artificial 
barriers across the currents of com- 
merce are the bulwark of our pro- 
tection against the intrenchment of 
incompetence, and at the same time 
these laws are the guarantors of 
freedom for competence, honesty 
and the public service of large scale 
enterprise. 
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Career or Maternity? 


The Dilemma of the College Girl 


By Henry R. Carey 


PREVIOUS article indicated that 
A the graduates of women’s 
colleges in the Northeast not 
only marry less frequently than the 
women of the nation at large, and 
produce far fewer children per mar- 
riage, but also that they show a much 
lower marriage rate, and fewer chil- 
dren per graduate, than the alumni 
of men’s colleges in the same section. 
It appears also that they bear fewer 
children per marriage than the wives 
of Harvard and Yale men. For ex- 
ample, Paul Popenoe finds that, 
whereas the married graduates of 
Harvard and Yale average two and a 
half children per family, the married 
alumne of Vassar and Wellesley 
average less than two children, and 
those of Bryn Mawr less than one 
child. 

What is the reason for this condi- 
tion among college women? It would 
be unwise to dogmatize, but the most 
obvious explanation lies in the per- 
spective of women’s college educa- 
tion itself, the philosophical and 
pedagogical climate in which impres- 
sionable girls, just entering upon the 
romantic and marriageable age, sud- 
denly find themselves. In several of 
these colleges the unbiological doc- 
trine that personal achievement is the 


highest goal for the college woman 
is preached incessantly, though often 
indirectly. Since worldly success and 
motherhood rarely get on together, 
it is obvious how many college girls 
are being influenced away leon 
marriage. It may be said, in reply, 
that the college girl is not the type 
that marries, anyway. Such a sweep- 
ing generalization is both unprov- 
able and inaccurate. Obviously the 
thing cuts both ways. 


IFE appears as a series of circles, 
some vicious, some virtuous. 
Action and reaction occur every- 
where. It is therefore impossible to 
explain the low marriage rate by 
maintaining that chiefly predestined 
spinsters go to college, without con- 
ceding at the same time that the 
academic atmosphere, which they 
find so suited to their needs, reacts 
to confirm them in their tendencies, 
and even to guide others, who are 
wavering between the calls of the 
heart and the head, into the paths 
of celibacy. It is a matter of action 
and reaction, and this circle is plainly 
vicious from a eugenist’s scientific” 
point of view. 
In fact, evidence is not lacking 
that the women’s colleges consist- 
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ently preach the gospel of personal 
achievement on the male model. 
For example, note this message from 
President Marion Edwards Park to 
the Bryn Mawr Commencement in 
June, 1926: “I hope that each one of 
you will put yourself to the test of 
earning your own living for a round 
year at least. . . . I hope there will 
be no hiding behind affectionate 
families or fortunes or personal 
ease.” Offered with the best of 
intentions, it is dysgenic advice 
—an invitation to celibacy, tend- 
ing to postpone marriage for a year 
or many years, to intensify habits 
of spinsterhood already formed, or 
possibly pointing toward a distract- 
ing career — marriage, if marriage 
ever comes. 

Why not tell the girls at least 
something about the beauty of mar- 
riage, and then leave them free to 
choose their own course? Is not the 
object of college education to bring 
forth the real selves of the students, 
to show them all the gates out into 
life? Is it any wonder that the Bryn 
Mawr girl tends to look upon mar- 
riage as not quite respectable? “Smith 
and Vassar,” said a Bryn Mawr 
graduate to me the other day, “are 
colleges where girls go who merely 
wish to get married.” There is a lot of 
feministic preaching behind that 
word “merely.” 


n OcToBER, 1928, speaking before 

the Bryn Mawr freshman class, 
Miss Park further developed the 
subtle gospel of achievement. What, 
she asked, would be the probable 
post-graduate history of these impres- 
sionable young girls? After stating 
that there are more than even chances 
that they will marry and bring 


up a small family of children, she 
continued: “‘ There are even chances, 
and the figure is rising, that whether 
she marries or not, she will have 
an independent profession — go into 
teaching, medicine, business or some 
less easily classified job; act, write, or 
farm. At any rate, she will be... 
independent of financial obligations 
and hence of those other more subtle 
obligations which hang on taking 
one’s money from parents or hus- 
bands. .. .” 


I’ THESE brief sentences Miss Park 
has impressed on these budding 
minds first, that they are nearly as 
likely to remain single as to marry, 
and that if they do wed they will 
probably have only “a small family 
of children” (as if all this were the 
most natural thing in the world). 
Second, that they are likely to have 
an independent profession (by no 
means a safe prediction). Third, 
that come what may, they will be 
independent, presumably 
so, of financial and hence of other 
obligations, not only to their parents 
but even to their husbands. Her lack 
of criticism of her own prediction im- 
plies complete assent to this pro- 
gramme. It is, however, difficult to 
conceive of any two sentences more 
packed with potential mischief. Fem- 
inine independence is given the usual 
over-bright halo. 

Here is the old cry for liberty and 
yet more liberty, when every married 
person knows that for a successful 
marriage there is nothing so danger- 
ous for either sex as a passionate 
love of liberty, and nothing so much 
needed as the fetters of discipline. 
Moreover, the prophecy is dysgenic 
in trend, both in its implication as to 
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the comparative rarity of marriage 
and the scarcity of children among 
the elect, and, indirectly, in its stress 
upon achievement irrespective of 
marriage. And finally, there is the 
thought distinctly implied that the 
more the young college woman can 
escape from her obligations to par- 
ents and husband, the better! Surely 
independence from her husband, es- 
aad independence of her hus- 

and’s financial assistance, is hardly 
either a practical or an ideal aim for a 
married American college woman. It 
is certainly not the aim of a decent, 
happily married man to be independ- 
ent of his wife. 

As to the frequency of such 
preachments within women’s college 
walls, it is, of course, impossible to 
have accurate information. But it is 
reasonable to suppose that such an 
address of welcome to freshmen re- 
sults in many conversations, among 
both faculty members and students, 
along similar lines. Certainly, such 
thoughts follow the general philoso- 
phy of the distinguished first Presi- 
dent of Bryn Mawr. 


HAT seems to be the result of 

the financial independence 
among wives which tiie women’s col- 
leges thus promote? Dr. G. V. Ham- 
ilton’s careful statistical study of two 
hundred New York college people, 
many having “modern” views as to 
freedom for married women, shows 
not only that many educated men are 
made discontented by the earning of 
money by their wives, not only that 
dependent wives are distinctly hap- 
pier on the average than wage- 
earning women, but even that 
“Among the separated and divorced 
the wage-earning women lead all the 


rest by a very wide margin.” And listen 
to this word of warning to her fellow 
alumne written by a graduate of 
Smith College, the wife of a surgeon: 
“Necessity is man’s natural spur, 
and a wife has no right to steal it 
away from him. No woman can serve 
two masters. Try it at your peril.” 


OR is it anything but a heavy re- 
N sponsibility, in the present 
state of our knowledge, to put the 
stamp of apparent approval, as some 
of the women’s colleges do, on either 
low marriage rates or small families. 
For Professor Ellsworth Huntington 
of Yale, after an exhaustive statisti- 
cal study, has found that on the aver- 
age the Yale students (especially the 
sons of college graduates) who come 
from families of five, six or more chil- 
dren excel those from the smaller 
families not only in studies, but also 
in athletics, in literary, dramatic, 
religious and musical activities, in 
managing teams, in student govern- 
ment, in ability to earn money, and 
apparently even in general success in 
post-graduate life. Single children 
have the very worst records. “The 
thing that counts most in life, ap- 
parently, is the intellectual inherit- 
ance which usually belongs to the 
boy who comes from a genuinely high 
grade family, and the training which 
a boy gets among a considerable 
group of brothers and sisters.” Is it 
not, then, a little premature to show 
such apparent complacence in pre- 
dicting small families, when it is 
clearly from large families that lead- 
ers are produced? Are the women’s 
colleges helping us to produce our 
much-needed leaders, in this-age of 
crumbling standards? 

Behind all the straining of college 
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women, thus spurred on by their 
leaders, for individual renown, there 
still persists the outworn first prin- 
ciple of the ancient militant femi- 
nists. “The college girl,” writes Mary 
Lee of Radcliffe in 1928, “is an in- 
dividualist ahead of all things. She 
wants to express herself.” In girls’ 
colleges “an intellectual standard 
has taken place of the old social 
standard. . . . There is a new creed 
. +» you are your own God. You 
have got to live up to your own 
faith.” Self-assertion has been made 
a college woman’s deity. All too fre- 
quently it is the only one. 

In 1928 the Dean of one of the 
Northeastern women’s colleges de- 
plored the fact that ‘“‘Women are not 
persevering enough in continuing a 
profession once they have started. 
. . » And even when they do start, 
many of them do so with the under- 
standing that they are going to get 
married soon, and then give up.” Is 
there the slightest doubt, on reading 
between the lines, that the writer (a 
maiden lady) was urging spinster- 
hood for women, at least for a num- 
ber of years until they are established 
in their profession? 


oe marriage rate during 
the important years is, how- 
ever, as we have seen, higher than 
any of the women’s colleges. Curi- 
ously enough, too, one never hears a 
President of Harvard urging upon 
the students, however indirectly, the 
unnatural doctrine that they ought 
not to marry soon after graduation. 
On the contrary, President Eliot 
spoke forcefully in favor of the early 
marriage and the early begetting of 
families for young college men, if only 
(as he expressed it) that they might 
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enjoy their grandchildren. The rea- 
son for this difference in the marriage 
philosophy of men’s and women’s 
colleges is obvious. Nature has made 
it easy for a man, especially an able 
one, to combine parenthood with a 
career. But as nature has decreed the 
precise opposite for women, thedeans 
and presidents of women’s colleges 
find themselves preaching, however 
obliquely, the suppression of one 
activity for the promotion of the 
other. It is unfortunate that they 
have chosen to battle against the 
most favorable processes of nature. 


battle-cry was well sum- 
marized by an Eastern woman 
educator who, several years ago, 
urged the alumnez of Syracuse “to 
concentrate upon achievement in 
order to merit the quality with men 
which is being sought.” This speaker 
saw only that mighty will-o’-the- 
wisp, equality, as her goal. Here is 
the unmarried woman’s point of view 
in all its purity. Why must she lead 
women who are the hope of the na- 
tion constantly away from marriage 
and motherhood? Is it not obvious 
that one cannot continually praise 
independent achievement without 
indirectly attacking marriage? 
Consider Radcliffe, where women 
students are urged by the authorities 
to develop their minds, though little 
is said about the interests of the 
heart. Also be it noted that any 
change in the college schedule which, 
like the new reading periods, tends 
to make it even more impossible for a 
Radcliffe girl to keep up her more 
romantic social life, is welcomed by 
the authorities as a step forward! 
Since the introduction of the reading 
periods, we are told, the Radcliffe 
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students, ever urged on to harder and 
harder effort, step by step with 
Harvard, are now working “as never 
before, crowding the library and 
keeping few evening engagements.” 
Perhaps in that sentence we find the 
key to what is wrong with the wom- 
en’s colleges. The result of this atti- 
tude is what might be expected. 
There is really no cause for astonish- 
ment. When a questionnaire was sent 
out in 1928 to 1,742 Radcliffe gradu- 
ates, asking them what they thought 
was the most important service of 
women to the world, “marriage and 
family” was a poor fourth choice, re- 
ceiving only 15 per cent of the total 
number of votes for first place! Al- 
though the result is perhaps not com-. 
pletely accurate, does it not reflect 
a warped point of view? How great 
is the gain when Radcliffe alumne 
promote education, social welfare, 
and the spirit of peace among the less 
educated persons of today, while only 
a miserable minority of them intend 
to have children, who can receive 
their special culture and ability to 
carry on as leaders? 


ET all who wish to inquire honestly 
what may be wrong with the 
separate women’s colleges, read “The 
Harm My Education Did Me” by an 
ex-feminist, in The Outlook for No- 
vember 30, 1927. (The college de- 
scribed is not named.) Here is a dev- 
astating picture of the effect that is 
ssible when college women remain 
isolated and celibate too long, for- 
getting at their peril that the sexes 
are complementary. The suppression 
of the emotional side of the author’s 
life for many dreary years, the 
eventual release of her inner feminine 
self through love, “finally, burning its 


way through the incrustments of 
years;” abnormal love life in others, 
preventing marriage and association 
with men even after graduation; 
teaching which made the college girls 
afraid;to sit “near a strange man ina 
street car,” these are some of the 
evils which she discussed. 


Te ex-feminist calls for a change 
in women’s college curricula, and 
especially in atmosphere. She drives 
home the elementary lesson, as yet 
far from learned, that “you cannot 
educate a girl’s mind without edu- 
cating her heart.” She begs college 
women to “mold their lives, not upon 
artificial standards of by-gone femi- 
nists, but upon the honest weaknesses 
and eternal strength of woman.” 
Let them cease denying their own 
existence; let them find peace in the 
release of the prisoner within. Until 
the authorities of women’s colleges 
bring about such a change, she con- 
cludes, “I and other mothers I know 
will think long before we deliver 
our daughters into your dangerous 
hands.” 

Another large group of college 
women, explaining why, in their 
opinion, they failed to marry (Har- 
per’s Monthly, March, 1928), show 
clearly that celibacy was not so much 
due to a lack of marriage opportuni- 
ties or of attractiveness, as to inabil- 
ity to find a man who would fit in 
with their exalted standards. But col- 
lege men, too, having their own ideals 
of womanhood, tend somewhat, it 
seems, to slight the alumnez of wom- 
en’s colleges. Of this group of women, 
65.4 per cent, when older, regretted 
not having married. One woman 
ascribes her spinsterhood to the stir- 
ring of her sex antagonism by her 
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mother and by her college president 
(a spinster). She now wants very 
much to be married, and regrets that 
her nature was so warped by the 
“ardent feminist attitude” of the 
“older unmarried woman who in- 
fluenced me during my college life.” 
How many hundreds or thousands of 
girls have been given a bad start by 
similar collegiate influences? 


I 1s well known that Vassar has 
seen the light on this problem 
more clearly than most of the other 
colleges. At least, she is becoming a 
seat of learning for women which is 
not a mere imitation of a man’s col- 
lege. Vassar knows what is wrong. 
President MacCracken has dared to 
say that women do not need the same 
education as men. He has provided 
both graduate and undergraduate 
courses in homemaking, and college 
women are flocking to them. If Vas- 
sar keeps on this same road, she will 
attract the dollars and the daughters 
of many fathers and mothers who are 
interested in preserving American 
home life. 

One may question whether Smith, 
feeling its way in the same direction, 
is really on the right track — at least 
to judge from the published aims 
of its Institute for the Codrdination 
of Women’s Interests, by means of 
which codperative laundries, cooking 
stations and nursery schools are re- 
lied upon to free the married mother 
from the care of even baby children. 
(Here is the first clear admission that 
the nursery school is intended more 
for the liberation of the mother than 
for the benefit of the child.) It has 
been forgotten, apparently, that per- 
sonal motherhood, even in small 
families, is irreplaceable; the aim is, 
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it seems, toward the abolition of per- 
sonal motherhood, toward the com- 
munism of the nursery, not among 
the two million women of America 
who are forced by poverty to undergo 
double slavery, and whom enlight- 
ened charity is everywhere assisting 
to stay at home, but among the rich 
intellectuals who find it fashionable to 
be he-women rather than mothers. 

But sociologists recognize that the 
problem of the part-time mother is 
difficult to solve, except with the loss 
of spiritual values. No spiritual incu- 
bator for children, no codperative or 
rotating or proxy motherhood, has 
been evolved which can replace a 
mother’s constant love and care, 
though she desire ever so strongly to 
spend the day in the busy marts of 
men. On the contrary, such schemes 
have been shown again and again to 
be excessively bad for children. The 
more a real mother of superior type 
is released by machinery and or- 
ganization from manual work at 
home, the more she will devote a 
large share of her time to the spiritual 
and educational welfare of her chil- 
dren. True mothers will give what 
they owe their children — the moral 
equivalent of housework. Otherwise, 
the preservation of our fading finest 
American ideals will be left to— 
whom? 


HILE there is much to be de- 
W bated in such experiments, it 
is clear that the women’s colleges in 
general are still a very long way from 
true understanding of their own func- 
tion, in the light of sociology and 
eugenics. In the end, after the period 
of trial and error, a new programme 
is clearly indicated. There must be 
fewer maiden ladies, and many addi- 
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tional happily married men, with 
substantial families, as presidents, 
deans and faculty members. They 
will set an example of natural living. 
No longer will it be possible to find in 
one women’s college 114 instructors 
and professors, 100 of whom were 
women, and only two of whom were 
ever married. It is unreasonable to 
expect graduates of such a nunnery 
to give marriage and motherhood 
their proper place in the great bal- 
ance which is wise living. Yes, mar- 
ried men must pour into the women’s 
colleges. If this is to be accomplished, 
the present over-supply of female col- 
lege teachers, which indirectly leads 
to the departure of their male col- 
leagues to more profitable adven- 
tures, must be turned into some other 
occupation, preferably family cul- 
ture. Domestic science in its broadest 
sense, quite as important for general 
feminine education as mathematics, 
must be taught, and must become, 
like mathematics, compulsory for 
freshmen, if girls of college type are 
to learn it at all. The frequent visits 
to the college grounds of eligible 
young men must in future be defi- 
nitely encouraged. The glorification 
of wifehood and motherhood, and of 
love in its fine, old-fashioned sense, 
will have to be preached, month after 
month, both by visiting speakers and 
by the faculty. 


AN PRESENT, girls entering the 
Northeastern women’s colleges 
should be clearly warned that they 
are probably reducing their chances 
both of marriage and of motherhood. 
For the girl whose marriage is not 
delayed is apt to have a wider choice 
of mates, and, within limits, “the 
younger the wife at marriage, the 


smaller the percentage of wives who 
bear no children, and the larger the 
size of the family.” Freshmen should 
be told, too, that in both sexes, early 
marriage tends to remove an often 
harmful strain on the emotions, 
while, among other blessings, it usu- 
ally results in less painful childbear- 
ing, better health for the mother, and 
fewer infant deaths. They should 
realize that an American girl enters 
college, on the average, when her 
psycho-physical development has 
made her ripe for marriage, whereas 
it appears that, as a rule, an Ameri- 
can boy attains the necessary emo- 
tional maturity about the time that 
he graduates. Above all, they should 
be taught just why socially useful 
couples must bear, on the average, 
more than three children, in order 
to prevent their stock from actually 
decreasing. 


AN LONG last, nature’s lesson for the 
college multitudes, that man 
must achieve and woman encour- 
age achievement, now being taught 
college women by broken nerves 
and family extermination, must be 
learned. In a country crying aloud 
for intelligent, organized leadership 
by the mentally and morally fit, the 
stock of the most capable must not 
be allowed to die out. We have seen 
clear proof that children in small 
families suffer numerous disadvan- 
tages. It is probable that college peo- 
ple with a fine inheritance should 
actually average from four to six 
children apiece, for the good both of 
the race and of the children. 

For the vast majority of intellec- 
tual women the hour has struck for a 
new and truer feminism, finding its 
outlet in a far better technical and 
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spiritual organization of the house- 
hold. Once this has been achieved, 
women leaders of the future can bear 
more children, and yet, while keeping 
the centre of interest within doors, 
find leisure for self-cultivation and 
devotion to their families. 

“The question which we raise is 
the question of fair play,” say the 
seven women’s colleges, campaigning 
for assistance. The question which 
intelligent men are raising is far 
deeper and more important. It is the 
question of fair play to men, to col- 
lege women, to children, to the cul- 


tured classes, to the race, and to the 
nation. For fifty years, the women’s 
colleges have ignored a whole hemis- 
phere of woman’s life, and educated 
Americans well know it. So long as 
women’s colleges influence girls to 
avoid and distrust men, so long as 
they reduce the chances of a girl’s 
finding happiness in marriage, and of 
an educated boy’s finding a willing 
mate of equal intellectual potentiali- 
ties, who is trained and ready for her 
job, there are many educated Ameri- 
can fathers and mothers who cannot 
approve or assist them. 


Two and A River of Stars 


By Davip Morton 


ERE were white stars and mist above the river, 

And stars within the river, nearer still, 
Forever drowned and gazing back forever, 
And two who wandered there with no set will 
That they could call their own, with no word spoken, 
Who might have been but shapes of mist and dream, 
Walking in sleep until the spell be broken, 
Lost to the world by this star-laden stream. 


There were no trees, but a dim ghost of trees, 

No sound, but a slow mournful ghost of sound 
Troubling the vast and starry silences 

Over that river, that enchanted ground, 

Where two star-stricken shapes of misty seeming 
Strayed from this world into a dream of dreaming. 


( 
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The Gilded Buddha 


By ARTHUR STYRON 


A Mystery of the Mongolian Wastes 


through dense forests teeming 

with wolves, goats, marmots, 
wild horses, donkeys, camels, and 
even ferocious dogs, and across vast 
plains of monotonous gray gravel, 
except where an occasional yellow 
gleam indicated the presence of a 
harsh, wiry grass; plains whose 
miry swamps glowed by night with 
the mysterious fires of the will-o’-the- 
wisp, and whose sacred lakes, swarm- 
ing with fish, cast up thousands of 
human bones in their sudden storms! 
The country, with all its beauty, was 
cruel. With all its vast profusion of 
life it was lonely. With all its rich- 
ness it was destitute. 

Watching a brilliant bird of prey 
swoop down to pick at an abrasion 
on a wounded goat’s back, I shud- 
dered and urged my camel on to a 
faster pace. 

“Let’s hurry,” I said to Chun, my 
companion and guide. “This coun- 
try depresses me.” 

Chun shrugged his muscular shoul- 
ders. “Camels go just so fast; 
twenty, thirty miles a day. Why try 
to hurry them? We get to mountains 
by night.” 

“By night?” I protested. “Why, 
we are almost there now.” My gaze 


Rs five days we had travelled 


lingered longingly upon the rugged 
peaks ahead, all shades of red, yellow 
and black, but barren and nude 
save for the mantle of glistening 
snow that capped them. It was 
pleasant to imagine their delicious 
cold after five days of scorching 
sun on the plains. 

“Mountains have wicked way of 
deceiving,” said Chun wisely, nib- 
bling a raw onion. “We not get there 
till night.” 

I knew Chun was right. I had got 
accustomed on the endless plains to 
seeing the same objects for long 

iods of time. In Mongolia the air 
is so clear that there is no perspec- 
tive; everything is in one plane, and 
that plane close to the eye. 


HE setting sun had changed the 

mountains’ white mantle into a 
violet and purple robe before we 
started the ascent. Here spring was 
just beginning. There was the sub- 
dued roar of streams breaking their 
winter chains, on whose banks small 
mountains of ice were beginning 
to form. Great balls of writhing 
snakes, not yet warmed out of their 
sluggishness, obstructed our way. 
Wild and spectral voices in the deep 
ravines called to us threateningly. 
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“You are sure we shall find shelter 
for the night?” I asked Chun anx- 
iously. Five nights in the Mongolian 
wilds had been enough for me. 

“Oh, sure,” said Chun. “One 
hour, two, we come to yurta.” 


x Chun proved himself to be a 
reliable prophet. Just as dark- 
ness was settling down we came to a 
small house built of felt. A cheerful 
light was showing through the cracks 
a the solitary window, and a thick 
smoke was belching from the small 
chimney, giving promise of protec- 
tion against the cold that was in- 
creasing in bitterness every moment. 
I rapped my camel on the rump and 
she obediently knelt in order that I 
might descend. Leaping from her 
back I approached the door of the 
yurta and knocked. Almost imme- 
diately it was opened by an old man 
with a short, white beard, clothed in 
a ragged gray svitka and tattered red 
boots. He wore no hat, and his hair 
was cut short, although the upper 
part of his face was os a Mongolian 
cast. 

“Sayn,” I greeted him good eve- 
ning in the native tongue. 

The old man studied me carefully. 
“Sayn,” he murmured; then he 
addressed me in Russian, a tongue 
with which I am familiar, “Are you 
English?” 

“No; American,” I answered in 
the same language. 

His eyes suddenly beamed with 
friendliness at hearing his native 
tongue spoken by a stranger. I had 
been short-sighted not to recognize 
his nationality before by his costume. 

“Welcome!” he said heartily. 
“That is, I presume you wish 
shelter?” 


“Yes, indeed,” I answered quite as 
warmly. 

The old man spoke to Chun in a 
dialect I did not understand, direct- 
ing him to a cave where he might 
stable the camels; after which he led 
me into the yurta, lighted and 
warmed by a blazing fire on the 
broad hearth. 

“T am sorry I cannot offer you a 
private apartment,” he apologized, 
“but my house is small. Besides this 
room there is only the kitchen where 
my daughter and I sleep. Guests 
must make themselves comfortable 
in the corner by the fire.” 

“And very pleasant that will be,” 
I told him, “after the open plain.” 

I removed my coat and boots and 
sank down wearily upon a moss 
cushion near the fire. The Russian 
brought my supper almost imme- 
diately — hot, juicy mutton, wild 
onions, and a generous piece of 
blackish bread. When I had finished 
eating his daughter brought me a 
cup of tea. I thanked her, and as she 
seemed disposed to linger, I asked 
her name. 

“Tatiana,” she replied. 


I SIPPED my hot tea and studied 
her. She was young — not more 
than eighteen or twenty — and very 
beautiful. Her features were more 
Mongolian than her father’s, but she 
had his white skin, and her black 
hair was fine and soft as flax. Her 
mouth also was Russian, red and 
curving upward at the corners as if 
she were about to burst into song. 
Her cheeks made me think of pink 
poppies wet with dew. 

“Are you never lonely in these 
desolate mountains?” I asked. 

“Lonely? No; I was born here.” 
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Then, as if in explanation, “My 
mother was Mongolian.” 

“And never afraid?” I persisted. 

Her slender black cords of eye- 
brows arched a little as if peeping 
into her eyes. 

“Never,” she stated; but I 
thought there was forced bravery in 
her smile. 

I was just finishing my tea when a 
second guest made his appearance — 
a large, stout Mongol, wearing a 
skin overcoat and a cap with side- 
flaps. He was evidently known to the 
yurta, for the old Russian received 
him cordially, almost ingratiatingly. 
The stranger undid his girdle, from 
which hung a large knife in a green 
sheath, and removed his coat. Un- 
derneath he was wearing a gown of 
yellow silk with black binding, and 
around his waist a broad blue sash. 
He removed his cap and remained 
uncovered. Evidently a man of 
wealth, I decided; perhaps a rich 
merchant of Urga, the city on the 
other side of the mountain to which 
I was travelling. 


IVESTED of his wraps, the Mongol 
D bowed politely to me and then 
to Tatiana, while his smooth, fat face 
creased for an instant in a perfunc- 
tory smile. Then sinking down on a 
cushion before the fire, he drew from 
a pocket of his gown a string of 
amber beads which he began to run 
absently through his fingers. Tatiana 
went into the kitchen and reappeared 
with a cup of tea which the stranger 
received from her with the same 
vacant, perfunctory smile, imme- 
diately returning his gaze to the 
leaping fire. For a few minutes there 
was complete silence. Then suddenly 
the Mongol turned to me and spoke. 


“You have been long in our coun- 
try, sir?” he asked. 

The unexpectedness of the ques- 
tion and the purity of his English 
surprised me into dumbness for a 
few moments. Then I found my 
voice. 

“ A few weeks,” I answered. 

“You find it all very strange, no 
doubt?” he went on. 

“Why .. . yes,” I stammered. 

He smiled politely. “Mongolia is 
old — very, very old — so that the 
cycle of time seems to have met in 
her. You do not understand? I mean, 
it is vividly alive, yet dead; so 
le civilized that it seems 
wild.” 


I was fascinated by his eyes as he 
spoke; dark, glowing pools of pas- 
sion, with rapidly moving tides, full 
of deep intelligence. It was his eyes, 
I decided, that distinguished him, 
made him a personage. 

“You speak in paradoxes,” I 
smiled. 

“It is the paradoxical that is true, 
is it not?” he reminded me. 

I knew the passion of the East- 
erner for philosophizing, so I hur- 
riedly sought to change the subject. 

“So they say,” I answered 
vaguely. Then, “How far is it to 
Urga?”’ I asked. 

“On the plateau below us. Fifty, 
twenty miles. If you start at day- 
break you will reach Urga by noon.” 
His gaze returned to the fire. “You 
are going there on business?” 

“No,” I replied. “Nothing more 
important than sight-seeing. I am a 
writer.” 

Ah 

“I am somewhat interested,” I 
went on guardedly, “in the political 
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situation here. Is it true that the new 
theories of proletarian rule are seep- 
ing even into Mongolia, the Un- 
changing?” 

The Mongol continued to stare 
into the fire and count his beads. 
His expression did not alter. 

“IT will answer your question,” 
he finally said. “I have travelled to 
the Siberian border — to Kiakhta — 
to see for myself whether this thing 
we fear has any foundation. I do not 
believe it has. Yet —” and his voice 
for the first time betrayed emotion 
— “the attempt to undermine our 
peace is despicable!” 

His passionate attachment to con- 
servatism rather surprised me. 

“Is peace to be served,” I coun- 
tered, “at the expense of progress?” 

“Progress?” He hesitated as if 
weighing the word; then, abandoning 
it, added simply: “I desire only the 
happiness of my people.” 

My people! There was an odd 
inflection in the possessive pronoun 
that caused me to look at him curi- 
ously. But before I could say any- 
thing there was a loud knock at the 
door. Stepan, the master of the 
house, entering from the kitchen, 
opened it. 


HE newcomer was a muscular and 
youth, handsome, I 
suppose, in an elemental way accord- 
ing to the standards of the country. 
Besides the usual cloth boots he wore 
a skin coat with crossed bandoliers 
for the cartridges for his rifle, and 
two pistols under his belt. The old 
Russian greeted him with marked 
coldness. The young man seemed to 
be taken aback at finding two guests 
in the yurta, but only for a moment. 
He carefully removed his artillery 
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and coat, displaying underneath a 
woollen frock belted at the waist 
where he wore a hunting-knife. The 
knife he retained, as he did the black 
cap on his pig-tailed head. I sus- 
pected, from his armed appearance, 
that he belonged to the bunghutze, 
or Chinese robbers that infest 
the countryside. But whatever had 
brought him to the yurta it was ap- 
parently not robbery, for he grinned 
at us in an effusively friendly way, 
and disposing of himself in the other 
corner of the room, near the fire, 
ordered tea. When Tatiana brought 
it in and he took it from her hand, I 
thought I read in his bold glance a 
message that caused me to feel a 
vague uneasiness. The Mongol had 
not stirred nor shifted his gaze from 
the fire, although I was sure that his 
keen eyes had missed nothing. 


<i another visitor we were to 
have that night. This time the 
raps at the door were subdued, al- 
most apologetic. Stephan apparently 
did not take to the newest arrival any 
more cordially than he had to the 
young Chinese. In fact, I judged 
from his tones in the argument that 
ensued that he was about to shut the 
door in the visitor’s face, when the 
Mongol suddenly lifted his head and 
spoke sharply. Only then did the 
Russian reluctantly open the door 
and allow the newcomer to enter. 
It was an old man, bent and white 
and bearded; evidently a beggar, 
judging from his rags. He came in, 
mumbling thanks for his benefactor’s 
intercession. 

“A  fortune-teller,” the Mongol 
explained to me, “and it is an obliga- 
tion of our religion to show them 
veneration.” 


‘ 
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I nodded without replying. It was 
but another instance of the Mongol’s 
blind attachment to tradition, a 
form of emotionalism that was in- 
comprehensible to my Western cyn- 
icism. 


HE old fortune-teller shambled 

into the room and knelt on the 
hearth. Drawing out of the fire a few 
glowing coals, he placed on them a 
handful of birds’ bones which he 
took from a sack on his shoulder. He 
acted mechanically, as if performing 
a ritual that was expected of him in 
return for hospitality, but his eyes 
were bright and alive. Everyone 
watched in silence. Even Tatiana 
emerged from the kitchen to gaze 
upon the seer. 

When the bones were burned black 
the old man picked them off the coals 
one by one and arranged them on the 
hearth. For a long while he studied 
them, mumbling. Then, suddenly he 
uttered a sharp cry, and gathering 
up the bones with one swoop of his 
hand thrust them back into his bag. 
Everyone started talking at once. 
As near as I could understand, they 
were urging him to tell what he had 
seen in the bones, which he was 
reluctant to do. Finally the Mongol 
spoke to him sternly, and the old 
man faltered something in a low 
voice. The young Chinese recoiled. 
Tatiana grew pale, and the Mongol 
smiled. 

“He says someone here will die 
tonight,” the latter told me. 

“Does he intend to do the murder 
himself?” I asked drily. 

The Mongul was not vexed by my 
cynicism. “I gather,” he said gently, 
“you do not believe in prophecy?” 
“The future may be predicted to 
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some extent by science,” I observed 
wisely, “but not by bird-bones.” 

“And why limit your belief to 
science?” 

“It is the only thing we can 
understand.” 

“What we understand is apt to be 
so illusive,” he sighed. 

I did not reply. That so cultured 
a man should be bound by super- 
stition was annoying; why, I could 
not have explained even to myself. 

Stepan brought some soup and a 
crust for the fortune-teller, after 
which he was sent out to sleep in the 
cave with Chun and the camels. 
Tatiana, silent, with much of her 
bloom gone, retired to the kitchen 
to go to bed. Stepen looked inquir- 
ingly at the young Chinese, who 
shook his head and indicated that he 
would remain in the corner. Had 
the fortune-teller’s weird prophecy 
frightened him so that he would not 
leave the house? Evidently Stepan 
thought so, for, when he followed his 
daughter into the kitchen, he gave 
a little contemptuous shrug of his 
shoulders. After all, who but the very 
brave would dare venture outside on 
such a night when the wind and 
wolves howled in dreadful compe- 
tition? 


A ror myself, I had another 
theory as to why the young man 
was remaining. I had no doubt that 
he was a bandit, and as remorseless 
and cruel as bandits are apt to be in 
that region; and I had carefully ob- 
served the bestial look in his eye 
whenever it had fallen on Tatiana. 
Although very tired and drowsy, I 
determined to remain awake to 
watch. 

The Mongol still sat placidly gaz- 
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ing into the fire. I settled back more 
comfortably in my corner, pulling a 
greatcoat over me, and prepared to 
rest. But not to sleep. 

It must have been hours later that 
I came to myself with a start. My 
first thought was that in spite of my 
vigilance I had fallen asleep. Then I 
became conscious that something 
sinister was happening. The next 
instant I had grasped what it was. 

The Mongul was dozing before the 
fire. Or at any rate, his eyes were 
closed. The young Chinese, the ugly 
knife grasped in his hand, was 
stealthily creeping toward the 
kitchen door. His eyes were narrow 
black slits in his yellow face. 


UDDENLY the Mongol, with a 
movement as swift and sure as 
that of a panther, leapt to his feet 
and sprang between the bandit and 
Tatiana’s door. It was then that I 
should have risen to her defender’s 
assistance; but the whole thing hap- 
ned so quickly that it was over 
before I had stirred out of my 
paralyzing amazement. 

Speaking passionately, menac- 
ingly, the Chinese advanced upon 
the other man. The Mongol was say- 
ing something in low, almost soft 
tones. Even if I could have dis- 
tinguished their words above the 
fury of the wind raging in the moun- 
tain ravines, I should not have 
understood them, for they were in a 
local dialect. Yet I knew the mean- 
ing of their tones: the Chinese was 
threatening; the Mongol persuading. 
But there was nothing of fear in the 


latter’s speech. Rather I thought I 
detected a deliberate contempt for 
the incongruous motivation of an 
inferior caste. I wondered that the 
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Mongol, unarmed as he was, should 
not have been alarmed before that 
maddened youth with his long, ugly 
knife, for there is no fury like that of 
inarticulate man before a tongue- 
lashing. In a few seconds I was to 
understand the reason. 

With a little falsetto cry, half of 
rage, half of triumph, the youth 
rushed at the older man, his knife 
held aloft. For a moment they grap- 
pled; then the youth went spinning 
out on the floor. Quickly leaping up, 

ain he rushed, gleaming knife 
lifted high to strike. Before it de- 
scended the Mongul stepped back 
and tore open the neck of his gown, 
baring his breast. I stared in amaze- 
ment. There, over his heart, distinct 
and glowing in the firelight, was 
emblazoned a gilded Buddha. 

The young Chinese recoiled, then 
stood as if petrified, the knife still 
held aloft. Across his face flitted 
amazement, fear, horror. 

The Mongol stared straight into 
his eyes. Moments passed. Then 
the Chinese’s fingers relaxed; the 
knife dropped to the floor with a 
clatter. 


l was not until then that the 
Mongol spoke — one word. Hear- 
ing it, the Chinese fell upon his knees, 
both hands joined before his eyes. 
He began to stammer in a low, 
sobbing voice. 

Still holding his gown open so that 
the gilded Buddha was visible, the 
Mongul began to speak softly. The 
young man started; then he shud- 
dered violently and, raising his head, 
looked about desperately as if seek- 
ing a means of escape. Finally his 
eyes met those of the Mongol and 
steadied, as if transfixed by what he 


saw there. Without a word he 
reached slowly for his knife. His 
movement was mechanical, as if he 
were animated by an agency stronger 
than his own will. For an instant he 
gripped the knife in his fingers. Then 
suddenly he raised it aloft — and 
plunged it — into his own breast! 
He rocked gently; then with a small 
moan he fell prone on the floor in 
front of the fire. 


1TH a startled cry, I threw off 
W the shackles of my petrified in- 


action and half rose to my feet. Im- 
mediately the Mongol closed his 
gown and turned to me. His glitter- 
ing eye, which seemed to contract 
and expand like a tiger’s, caught and 
held my gaze. I was conscious of 
being eld. 

“He has... killed himself!” I 
managed to utter. 

The Mongol stared at me a mo- 
ment without replying. “Who?” he 
finally demanded, coldly. 

“The Chinese!” I exclaimed. I 
sank back into my corner, quivering 
before his strange eyes. 

“The young man is . . . sleeping. 
Look!” He made a sweeping motion 
of his hand before my face, then 
pointed with it to a recumbent figure 
stretched out before the fire, the face 
aglow with health, the chest rising 
and falling in healthy sleep. Only for 
an instant I looked; then the Mongol 
stepped before the body and re- 
garded me sternly. 

“What does it mean?” I asked 
angrily. “Did you hypnotize me?” 

“Why do you think you were 
hypnotized?” he asked gently. 

“Because I saw the Chinese drive 
a knife in his heart,” I answered. 
“If you believe only what you see, 
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why not believe you were hypnotized 
when you saw him asleep?” asked the 
Mongol sardonically. ‘Which is the 
scientific point of view?” 

I was angry at being made a fool of 
by this clever charlatan. Neverthe- 
less I kept my temper. 

“T'll tell you,” I said, “if you will 
open your gown.” 

He drew back suddenly. Then he 
smiled. “Mystery is always more 
enticing than reality. Suppose we 
leave it at that.” 

“Move aside,” I told him. “I’d like 
to look once more at the young man.” 

Instead of complying, he came 
close to me and made a quick sign in 
front of my eyes. “You are tired,” 
he said soothingly, “you may go to 
sleep now.” 

I felt myself becoming drowsy. 
“Open . . . gown. If the Buddha is 
there . . . then I was hypno- 
tized. . . .” I kept murmuring, until 
suddenly I knew no more. 


HEN I awoke it was morning. 
the fire had been allowed to 
die, for the heat by day is as terrific 
in Mongolia as the cold is by night. 

Stepan was standing beside me. 

“Where are the others?” I asked, 
starting up. 

“Gone,” said the old Russian. 
“Left at daybreak, I presume.” 

“Both of them?” I asked signifi- 
cantly. 

He hesitated a moment. “I saw no 
one when I arose,” he answered. 

I decided to tell him what I had 
seen or dreamed in the night. Stepan 
listened gravely. 

“T should not repeat the story,” 
he advised. “The Mongol is an im- 
portant personage in Urga where 
you are going.” 
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“Who is he?” I asked. 

“That I do not know, except that 
he is very rich and very powerful. 
He travels much over the country, 
studying conditions.” 

“Then you don’t think he made 
the young Chinese kill himself?” 

“How do I know?” returned 
Stepan. “It is a strange country.” 

“But how could the body have 
been disposed of?” I persisted. 

The Russian pointed outside. 
“The wolves,” he said laconically. 

Tatiana, looking fresh and pretty, 
and wearing a petticoat of blue, 
brought my tea and bread. When 
I had eaten, I made a “gift” of 
money to my host and took my de- 
parture. 

“Chun,” I said to my companion 
and guide, as we galloped down the 
road on our camels, “do you believe 
in hypnotism?” 

“T believe,” said Chun, nibbling a 
raw onion, “in anything.” 


fe the lonely plains, the coun- 
try we were now descending 
into seemed thickly inhabited. Bits of 
village cultivations from time to time 
gladdened the eye; great stretches of 
the road were lined with side walls 
to shelter travellers from the terrific 
blasts of deadly cold wind which 
numb you no matter how heavy are 
your clothes. Some of the walls were 
low and broad, covered with flat 
stones inscribed with sacred sen- 
tences, at the ends of which were 
large square pedestals surmounted 
by huge inverted tea-pots, all white- 
washed, while crowning all were 
small wooden globes supported on a 
sort of obelisk. It was in these struc- 
tures, so I was informed by Chun, 
that the sainted lamas were buried, 


standing up! There were little pigeon- 
holes in the sides filled with numer- 
ous small medallions composed of 
clay mixed with the ashes of dead 
lamas, who were thus in death 
transformed into the image of their 
gods. At such places the roads 
were invariably bifurcated, allowing 
travellers, according to custom, to 
pass always to the right. 


OwARDs noon the houses began 
to grow more numerous; and in- 
stead of squat, clay huts, they were 
white, two-storied edifices, with flat 
roofs and walls sloping inward, fin- 
ished off with brilliant white and red 
stucco over the doors and windows. 
Occasionally we saw a tree — apri- 
cot, mulberry, and other fruit trees. 
Natives came out of their houses or 
stopped on the road to stare at us, 
the men in their woollen frocks, girt 
around the waist, and cloth leggings 
and long-tailed caps; the women in 
their bright petticoats and tight- 
fitting jackets covered with sheep- 
skin capes, all of them wearing the 
recious perak, a broad strip of 
som sown with rows of false 
stones, hanging down the back from 
the top of their heads; lamas and 
gelums, or priests and priestesses, in 
dark red robes, holding in one hand 
the skuru, a drum on an iron spindle 
which they twirled incessantly. 

It was early afternoon when Chun 
finally stopped before one of the 
larger houses, which he told me with 
much pride was a hotel. I secured a 
room where I washed away the 
stains of travel as well as I could 
from a tiny tin basin and a small 

itcher of water, and after a light 
unch, Chun and I set forth to ex- 
plore the city. Beside the Great 
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Temple there was little of interest, 
and I decided to finish my sight- 
seeing that afternoon in order to get 
away the following day. 

We reached the temple just before 
sunset. I had planned it so, hoping 
that by virtue of my money and 
Chun’s persuasiveness, we might be 
present at the evening prayers. 

The temple was a large square 
building with red lacquered columns 
and Chinese style roof. Between it 
and its surrounding red and white 
striped wall were numerous small 
buildings to house the hundreds of 
lamas, servants, councillors, fortune- 
tellers, etc., who lived there. 


W: PASSED into the great hall, or 


council chamber, of the temple 
without question, after Chun had lib- 
erally tipped the lama on duty at 
the door. It was a large room with 
a carved wood ceiling, hung with 
Chinese lanterns with colored stones 
and bronze chains. In the centre of 
the chamber was the council table, 
and at one end, on a dais, the throne 
behind which hung yellow silk cur- 
tains on a red gold frame. 

“There,” whispered Chun in an 
awed way, pointing to a Chinese 
wood frame hung with more yellow 
silk, “is the private study of the 
Buddha, where he says his prayers 
and casts horoscopes.” 

We did not linger, but passed into 
a courtyard containing a tower 
which, Chun informed me, was the 
shrine of prophecies. Inside were 
numerous prayer-wheels over copper 
slabs with the signs of the zodiac 
written on them. Some monks were 
intoning the sacred sutras; others 
were casting dice for pilgrims who 
were so curious as to want to know 


the number of their days. One of the 
religious, tempted by our gold, was 
persuaded to leave his prayers and 
accompany us to the sanctuary in 
the third and last building. 

Even to my critical eyes the 
sanctuary was vividly impressive. 
It was a large room, but it was so full 
that it seemed small. The walls were 
literally covered with tablets in- 
scribed in Tibetan, and multi-colored 
flags covered with prayers, symbolic 
signs and images of the saints. 
Narrow bands of gorgeously colored 
silk hung from the ceiling. In the 


‘centre stood a huge brazier where 


perfumed charcoal was burning, and 
nearby was a large golden chest con- 
taining the sacred seals which two 
lamas perpetually guarded. At one 
end of the room was the altar on 
which stood numerous lamps, vessels 
and candlesticks of gold and silver. 
Behind the altar was a heavy yellow 
silk curtain. 


seated on benches in front of the 

altar, began to intone. The chant 
was similar to Plainsong, except that 
the endings went very high, like a 
cry. In the midst of the chanting, the 
silk curtain behind the altar was 
suddenly drawn, revealing a huge 
gilded Buddha seated in the Golden 
Lotus, surrounded by thousands of 
lesser Buddhas. 

A gong was struck, calling Bud- 
dha’s attention to the prayers. The 
lamas knelt, hands joined before 
their faces. 

From a side room a man entered 
the sanctuary. He was resplendent 
in an embroidered vestment, re- 
sembling the cope, and his head was 
bare. Chun clutched my arm to sig- 


J= as we entered, the lamas, 
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nal that here, before my eyes, was 
the man I had come so far to see — 
the Emperor of Mongolia, His Holi- 
ness, the Living Buddha! 

The Living Buddha threw a hand- 
ful of copper in a bowl, made a deep 
obeisance to the gilded Buddha, 
then, standing erect, turned his face 
to the congregation. I could hardly 
restrain an exclamation of amaze- 
ment. Where had I seen before that 
smooth, broad face, with its high 
cheek bones and glowing eyes? 

The lamas were gazing at him ex- 
pectantly, as if waiting for something 


to happen. For a few moments the 
Living Buddha stood quite still. 
Then with a slow movement he 
reached for the neck of his robe 
which he loosened and suddenly 
threw back. — 

All but myself threw themselves 
on their faces in recognition of the 
Presence. I could not have moved if 
I had wanted to, so petrified was I 
with wonder and amazement. 

There, on the breast of the Liv- 
ing Buddha, was emblazoned the 
gilded image I had seen the night 
before. 


Hope 


By Epiru Livincston 


I Look for flowers which have missed 


The nipping frost: 


As age grows chill I search for life 


At any cost: 


I place the blossoms in a jar 

With sprigs of evergreen, 

And vivid gleams their petals’ flame 
Against the sober sheen. 


I hold enduring thrill of life 
Within my heart, to be 
A beauty outlined on the dark 


Of immortality. 
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In Defense of Private Schools 


Two teachers reply to the widely quoted article (“John’s 
Adventures in Education’) published anonymously in the 
September issue of The North American Review 


By DovucLas SHEPARDSON 
I 1s not the purpose of this letter to admin- 


ister a critical spanking, however salu- 

tary the effect of such a reply might be. 
I must confess to a temptation to indulge my 
parental and magisterial prerogatives, after 
reading your article, Fobn’s Adventures in 
Education; but I assure you that my inten- 
tion is merely to set forth the aims and ideals 
of the “best and most famous” preparatory 
schools of America. 

In order to deplore the materialism of the 
age and country in which we live, you have 
roundly criticized one of our “best schools”, 
as you say, and have left in the mind of the 
reader the impression that the criticism is 
applicable to all American private schools. 
Your criticisms, published in THe Nortu 
American Review, were widely quoted 
throughout the country. 

Now what is the background of your as- 
sault upon our private schools, institutions 
which are seeking to provide an ideal second- 
ary education for seven per cent of our chil- 
dren? Doubtless you know these schools 
well enough to speak with authority, though 
you have not made this acquaintance suffi- 
ciently clear to dispel all doubts in this re- 
spect. Here are your credentials, as you set 
them forth in your recent article. 

You speak first of John’s early cultural 
training and your intense desire to have it 
continued in school and college. You had sent 
him to a delightful English school by the sea. 
Here he was desperately homesick, especially 
when the boys called him a Yankee, in gentle 
ridicule. But he had learned the valuable 
lesson of seeing a thing through; and he saw 
the year out. When he was fourteen, you 


entered him in one of the “best and most 
famous” preparatory schools in New 
England. 

The very next week an S. O. S. came from 
John, and you went to the rescue. With one 
exception, the rest of the condemnation is 
based entirely upon John’s authority, an 
authority gained through a five or six days’ 
acquaintance with a school of five hundred 
boys, and presumably forty masters. 

John’s story followed, a story of jazz 
records, cheap magazines, discussions of 
automobiles and money, and general “va- 
cancy”’. It was fortified by the headmaster’s 
statement that your boy must “get all these 
notions out of his head, and get his feet 
on the ground”. The headmaster’s group- 
mindedness was revealed in his assurance 
that if given the opportunity he would “make 
a regular American boy out of John”, and 
that “a he-man’s what you want—a 
mixer”. 

No wonder you took John home, away 
from the contact with boys who had twelve 
suits each, Latin trots, and French masters 
who couldn’t even pronounce the language. 

My intimate acquaintance with “the best 
and most famous New England preparatory 
schools” extends over a period of sixteen 
years. Three of these years were spent at one 
of them as a part of my secondary education. 
The remaining thirteen have been spent in 
teaching at another. I feel that I know them 
pretty well. I believe I can say with all truth 
that if I am to judge from your unfortunate 
experience, the school to which you sent John 
was not one of the “best and most famous 
New England preparatory schools”. 

You and I have a common cause, for I have 
a son a bit younger than John, and a daughter 
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only a year or so younger than Betty. Their 
proper education is, as it should be, of the 
greatest importance to us parents, in order 
that they may continue, and greatly enlarge 
upon, the cultural training which we have 
begun in the home, and abroad. 

Probably every person who thinks about 
education at all has an ideal by which he 
measures all American secondary education. 
It is wise that this ideal should be extrava- 
gantly high, for if we are easily satisfied we 
may, in large numbers, have a detrimental 
effect upon the whole educational system. 
Only where we demand much do we get 
results measuring up to the height of our 
demands. The public is coming to expect 
more and more of its high schools each year, 
and getting more and more. If the private 
secondary schools have any excuse for exist- 
ing at all, it is that certain conditions make 
it possible for them to do far more than the 
public schools can accomplish. And I say this 
with the deepest respect and admiration for 
the excellent work of our great public school 
system. 

You tried the public schools in one of 
John’s adventures, with rather distressing 
results, though his two years’ experience in 
them offers a fairer basis of judgment than 
the week by which you judged the private 
schools. I have never tried the public schools 
for my children, though I spent ten very 
profitable years in them myself. You and I 
must clearly belong to the seven per cent 
minority which, in the public schools, can 
not get the kind of education for its children 
that it wants. This is not snobbishness; it is 
the misfortune of the minority. 

The public schools, belonging to the public 
as they do, are educating the majority; and 
to the majority, direct vocational training is 
making a tremendous appeal today. Where 
courses have frequently to be measured as to 
their value by the direct profit that can be 
gained from them, there is increasing diffi- 
culty in providing the strictly cultural 
courses. Here is materialism, to be sure, but 
not such as you or I have a right to criticize. 
Remember that we are in the minority. Much 
as we may regret this growing utilitarianism, 
if we are perfectly fair, we must allow that it 
is entirely right and proper. The schools of 
the public are, and should be, for the public. 
If we can get the highly academic training 
as thoroughly in the public schools as our 
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neighbors can in the private schools, then 
we are to be congratulated. Unfortunately, 
in many public schools the minority has to 
suffer. 

If we then have not the right to criticize 
the utilitarian trend of the public schools, 
what can we do? Here the private school 
enters in with its solution for the education 
of our children. Through its appeal to those 
who want the highly academic or cultural 
training, in preparation for college, it draws 
largely upon a class of people who can afford 
the higher fees which it asks. With these 
higher fees, the endowments and gifts of 
buildings and equipment, the homogeneous 
group of children who seek admission, and 
the faculties chosen for their influence upon 
their pupils day in and day out, day and 
night — with all these advantages, I say, 
over the public schools, there would be small 
credit to the private school if it did not offer 
our children far more of genuine cultural 
training than can be got elsewhere. 

Had John put into practice the early les- 
son he had learned about seeing things 
through, what might he have found at his 
school, where surface indications, from a five 
or six days’ observation, smacked much of 
rank materialism? I dare say that he would 
have found cultural advantages that could not 
easily be matched abroad, and all these, as 
you say, on a scholarship — a privilege infre- 
quent enough in this material hemisphere, 
but more infrequent in schools abroad. 

Though I may have doubts as to the worth 
of the school which you attacked, judging 
from your condemnation; by looking at a 
fair picture of almost any one of our New 
England preparatory schools, let us see some 
of the cultural advantages which John would 
be enjoying. Let us begin at the beginning. 
All schools are only so good as their faculties. 

John would, in time, have come to know 
the headmaster, a man of the old school, 
firm and genuine in his cultural background. 
Here as the fountain head of John’s school 
was a man whose hatred of sham and pre- 
tense, whose love of the true and beautiful, 
whose high scholastic ambitions for all his 
boys, and whose eminent saneness and wis- 
dom, would have surely appealed to a boy 
such as you describe John. How different you 
would have found him from your early im- 
pression! 

What joy John would have taken from his 
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IN DEFENSE OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Greek master, a man who is so thoroughly 
steeped in the lore of those golden days that 
he unconsciously fills his pupils with a long- 
ing to perfect themselves in their elementary 
work, that they may know the joys of 
Homer, Sophocles, and Aristoph- 
anes, to say nothing of the lyric poets. 

And what about his French master, the 
man who, on John’s authority, is forever 
damned as being unable to pronounce the 
language? This man received his college edu- 
cation at Harvard, let us say, and spent two 
years in university work at Dijon. For the 
last five years he has spent every summer 
somewhere in France, studying, conversing, 
and living the life of a Frenchman. On a five 
or six day acquaintance, even this man 
might be misjudged by a fourteen-year-old 
bo 


What of the librarian, a man whose mag- 
netic personality unconsciously leads a boy 
to want to browse in the wealth of world 
literature to be found in the library? What of 
the music man, whose first love for Bach still 
admits a strong acquaintance with the other 
great classic masters, and whose skill is not 
alone to teach boys to play the piano, but to 
instill in all the boys a real love and appreci- 
ation for the best the world has in music? 
Did John go down to the studio to see the 
work being done in art by some of his appar- 
ent jazz companions? Here he must have 
been impressed with something that isn’t 
done so well abroad. Here he must have met 
the art teacher, a man of long years of train- 
ing in the best art centres here and abroad; 
but more than that, a man who understands 
boys and their problems and aspirations, a 
man who has learned by experience how to 
reconcile these two supposed opposites — 
the American boy and Art. 

Were his five days long enough to let him 
get acquainted with the instructor in public 
speaking and dramatics, a man who seeks to 
give all the boys who come into his classes 
the ability to speak their “native tongue with 
a pleasing low-pitched voice”? And did he 
get to know his English master, something 
of a poet himself, and a writer of some prom- 
inence both here and in England? Did he find 
him at his study fire, amid his books, with a 
welcome for a homesick boy, and every en- 
couragement for a boy who loves the best in 
literature? 

All this, I hear you say, is ideal, and not the 
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prone of the school to which you sent John. 
answer that it is ideal, and not necessarily 
the picture of any one school, though it is 
nearer to it than you or John realize, and is 
pretty much what you would find at any of 
the “best and most famous” preparatory 
schools of New England, if you were to give 
yourselves a chance to know them. 

Someone once said that it was a liberal 
education to sit on one end of a log, with 
Mark Hopkins sitting at the other end. If 
that is so, it follows that the modern Mark 
Hopkins must be enabled to live reasonably 
well if he is to go on sitting. If he is con- 
stantly perplexed by the problem of provid- 
ing creature comforts for his own family, he 
obviously can not do his best “sitting”. 
Here is one big reason for the higher fees you 
complain of, which suffice only to provide 
the necessities, if your children and mine are 
to have the cultural education which is our 
ambition for them. 

Our New England preparatory schools are 
tolerant, and pride themselves on the ability 
to make college possible for all boys who come 
to them. These boys are treated, not as 
groups, but as individuals; and every year 
we hear of such boys winning The Atlantic 
Montbly Essay Prize, and the Brooks-Bright 
Foundation Prize. These can not be schools 
which mold their boys into a “he-man type 
of American”. 

Sometimes our best schools take in young 
men fresh from college, to serve as teachers. 
Their youth and vigor, their proximity to 
the greatest sources of culture, and their 
ability to reach out and help in many ways 
outside the classroom, are qualities much in 
need in schools which direct their boys in 
the fine art of living, day in and day out. 
Mistakes are made, undoubtedly, just as 
they are made in colleges, in public schools, 
and in the institutions of the world at large, 
in the selection of these men. But these mis- 
takes can not be held against the school in 
which they happen. I was a pretty raw youth 
when I began my work of teaching in our 
school. I had a great deal to learn, and much 
to unlearn; and it was only through the 
patience of those who were responsible for 
me that I have been able to grow into a 
teacher. Those who saw my faults, saw also 
my virtues, and cared enough for them to 
believe that I could make them predominate. 
I like to think, however, that even in those 
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callow early days of experiment, I was con- 
tributing something, on the athletic field, in 
music, or on the corridor. 

And it is to that sort of human institution 
that I want to guide the secondary destinies 
of my sons and daughter. They will doubtless 
make minor errors in their approach to my 
children’s education — who, after all, knows 
just the right one? But they will have high 
aims and good intentions, yes, even the good 
intentions of the man who could not pro- 
nounce the language. And their love of their 
humanizing work, I like to believe, will by 
example inspire in my sons and daughter 
something of the culture of the ages. 

And I shall be tolerant. Heaven only knows 
what my eldest son will do for relaxation 
when he goes to secondary school! I caught 
him the other day as he was breaking the last 
window of a barn nearby. I had left him deep 
in Sidney Lanier’s 4 Boy’s King Arthur. lf 
you can discover the relation, if any, I shall 
be grateful. Spirit of the Age in which we 
live! Materialism! That crash of broken 
glass rang upon my ears with more discordant 
din than many of the jazz records I have 
heard in our school. What about our modern 
disregard for the property rights of others? 
That was a fair example. Yet I can remember 
taking part in a most disgraceful perform- 
ance at my college. Several of us got hold of 
a huge telephone cable spindle and let it roll 
down Consumption Hill into the mob of 
passengers alighting from the last trolley 
from the nearby city. The fact that we were 
actually endangering life never occurred to 
us, and we watched with great enthusiasm 
the consternation of the belated travellers as 
they dispersed before the onrush of the huge 
spindle. I am glad that people don’t always 
judge a school or college, or schools and col- 
leges in general, by surface appearances. 

Yes, I suppose that my children will learn 
all the latest jazz records when they go to the 
school which I shall choose, and they will 
meet many boys who will have from ten to 
twenty suits of clothes, to say nothing of 
the none-too-remote possibility that they 
may become acquainted with cheap maga- 
zines and dime novels. I shall care; yes, in- 
deed, I shall care! But I shall be far more 
deeply concerned about what else they learn, 
about the real friendships they will make, 
both among their fellows and among the 
faculty. For it is in these friendships that will 
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lie the whole solution to our problem. If my 
children, through their home training, and 
through their private grammar school, can 
learn to choose the good from the bad, and 
see the value of submitting to the guidance 
and advice of men and women carefully 
picked for their wholesome and scholarly 
ability to direct young boys and girls, I shall 
feel that they will be safely started on the 
long but delightful road to genuine culture. 

Dear Lady, I have every sympathy for 
your problem. But I fear you had a solution 
of it within your grasp. You will no doubt 
find another, equally good, and perhaps, to 
all appearances, even better. But don’t let 
surface appearances deceive you. The deep- 
est culture often lies beneath the roughest 
exterior, as Lord Macaulay testified. One of 
my dearest acquaintances, a gentleman of the 
old school, a principal of one of the public 
schools in my town, is a man of the most 
forbidding exterior. If you saw him sham- 
bling along the street you would doubtless 
pass him by, firm in the conviction that you 
could not possibly want to know him, or even 
to pass the time of day with him. But a brief 
acquaintance with this cultured gentleman 
would cause you to forget the exterior, to see 
beneath, where the true worth of the man 
himself lies hidden from the casual eye. You 
would realize then that you were sitting on a 
log, with Mark Hopkins at the other end. 

I have every hope that you will find the 
best and master thing in education, either 
here or abroad. It is here, if you will grasp 
it — and there, too. 


By GERALD CHITTENDEN 


YSELF a master in one of “the best 
M and most famous preparatory 
schools in New England”, I read 

your indictment of American education with 
acute discomfort. Indeed, I am haunted by 
the fear that John’s school may be my school, 
for, though you have purposely blurred the 
features of the institution which you describe 
in your article, you have not shod the cloven 
hoof. I squirm under the truth of your state- 
ment, but I must try to twist my face out of 
the dust long enough to advance a plea in 
amelioration. We are bad, God knows, but I 
do not think that we are as bad as we seem 
to you — not altogether smug, not wholly 
slaves to standardization and quantity pro- 
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duction. In behalf of good and cultured men 
— cultured in your sense — in many schools, 
who are my friends, I lay claim to a more in- 
telligent discontent than seems to have been 
characteristic of your “acting head master”. 

In the beginning, schools and school mas- 
ters in this country must plead guilty to cer- 
tain shortcomings which, in their relation to 
the sanctity of the individual, range all the 
way from insult to mayhem. We do tend to 
standardize our product; we do, too often, 
cram instead of teach; we talk far too much 
about “service”, though we generally em- 
ploy euphemism and call it “school spirit”. 
There is among both boys and men too much 
admiration for athletes and athletics, and too 
little appreciation of the importance of books, 
music and pictures. In short, we reflect the 
stupidities of American life, not because we 
wish to but because we must. It is possible 
that no educational institution in any coun- 
try ever selected its own objective and man- 
aged to achieve it in spite of the silent pres- 
sure of the civilization in which it functioned. 
Our aims are forced upon us; we must prepare 
for the sort of life which is lived in this coun- 
try, whether or not we approve it or enjoy 
the process of education for it. That hard fect 
bars our advance, and there is a certain dam- 
nable logic, or at least an appearance of logic, 
in the insistence of those who lay down for 
us a tangible instead of an intangible goal. 
I use the word “intangible” advisedly. The 
country is not wholly blind to the arts — 
there is an increasing amount of material 
beauty in our lives and in our bathrooms — 
but it is blind to the vital importance of the 
arts, regarding them merely as a form of 
relaxation to be enjoyed when other pleasures 
are not attainable. Therefore, pursuit of the 
arts as the only possible illumination of life 
is an idea at once intangible and exasperating 
to the American mind. Indeed, any search 
for a meaning in life scares us; we are afraid 
to think or feel lest we discover that our 
philosophy (sic!) is fallacious. This point of 
view, a prevalent one, I am convinced, ex- 
plains why humor and tragedy tend to van- 
ish from our literature, leaving only wit and 
melodrama. We cannot bear to face the con- 
sequences of our own acts, be they grave or 
gay; we are totally unable to wring laughter 
or tears from our own souls. We are probably 
the most highly externalized people that ever 
walked the earth, and, as long as that is so, 
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the proper valuation of art as a comment on 
the meaning of life will be impossible for us. 
Education — liberal thinking, keen feeling, 
or whatever the proper definition may be — 
will be equally beyond our reach. The sins of 
the schools which you so truthfully denounce 
are not the sins of the school masters, or 
even of those whipping boys of Podseray, the 
— they are the sins of what James 

ruslow Adams in a recent article has called a 
“business man’s civilization”. 

What, then, can the schools do about it, if 
anything? And what are they trying to do 
about it? Believe me, many of them are try- 
ing to do something, else those of us who are 
indifferent honest would go melancholy mad. 
The objective laid out for us on the map is a 
certain facility in passing examinations; the 
question is whether we can do more than 
achieve it. Here two hindrances to unsanc- 
tioned progress emerge — our own lack of 
courage and the background of the boys with 
whom we deal. Until we learn to say with 
enthusiasm, “To hell with examinations!” we 
shall move forward in fetters, if at all. I be- 
lieve that we are beginning to perceive that 
our demon is a Hallowe’en pumpkin, and that 
our courage will rise with experience. The 
background of the boys is a different and a 
more obstinate matter. It was the back- 
ground that gave your John his feeling of 
being caged; the boys themselves, as he ad- 
mits, are “decent and good natured”. 

Generalizations about background, even 
when a comparatively uniform group is 
under consideration, are treacherous in the 
extreme. Certain influences, nevertheless, 
operate on families within certain income 
limits, and the tendency of these influences 
is generally downward instead of upward, 
materialistic instead of intellectual. They 
operate with peculiar force upon the young, 
and consequently appear in schools in an 
exaggerated form, unmodified by a varied 
knowledge of men and unmellowed by ex- 
perience of life. The most potent is, of course, 
the influence of money. This is so obvious in 
American life beyond school that it is hardly 
necessary to expand on the matter. It is, to 
be sure, a value in itself and a very real one; 
the curse of it is that it tends to overshadow 
and even displace all other values. Herein, 
it differs from other and more subtle satisfac- 
tions, which are never mutually exclusive, 
and which do not and cannot deny the philo- 
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sophic use of wealth. Too much money or too 
great preoccupation with what it can buy 
deprives schoolboys of motive, except in 
cases where a decided bent for an occupa- 
tion interesting in itself and not necessarily 
lucrative develops during adolescence. It fol- 
lows that our boys concentrate, when they 
concentrate at all, on subjects whose use, or 
in other words whose commercial value, is 
evident to them, and regard with indiffer- 
ence or even contempt such subjects as 
literature, art, and music. That sort of imagi- 
nation whose flower is emotion experienced 
and feeling understood is likely, therefore, to 
remain a closed book to them; at any sug- 
gestion that it exists, many of them erect their 
quills and roll up into balls like scared hedge- 
hogs. You are right, therefore, in saying that 
their lives are vacant, and it is probable that 
they will never be anything else. 

Visualize, then, a school master whose 
values are much like your own, and whose job 
it is, let us say, to teach English literature. 
Three or four times a week, he faces a class of 
agreeable boys — and most of them are hon- 
estly agreeable—who have never been 
trained in any sort of esthetic appreciation at 
home. From the beginning of the hour, they 
are rolled up into prickly balls, and he must 
use most of his time and all of his energy in 
tickling them until they begin to uncurl. 
Success in the undertaking involves a pecul- 
iar and by no means always successful tech- 
nique, discussion of which has no place here. 
Can you not believe, however, that the at- 
tempt is constantly made by many men, and 
sometimes profitably? Now, inject into such 
an average class one boy who has an interest 
in the subject and ideas about it, and who is 
besides a normal human being, neither a 
grind nor a précieux. He becomes, I will sup- 
pose, interested in or indignant at something 
the teacher says, and starts a discussion. 
Slowly, some of the hedgehogs will bat an 
eye, a quill will subside here and there, one 
or two of them may even unroll and give 
tongue. I have seen it happen; its occasional 
occurrence is one thing that makes teaching 
not only possible but worth while. From the 
teacher's point of view, the highly individ- 
ualized boy is often a well in a desert; we can- 
not standardize him or attempt to do so 
without dying of thirst. 

Yet there is something to be said on the 
side of the average, some argument for the 
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brief of the Devil’s Advocate. The adolescent 
is in the tribal stage of development, de- 
fensive in his reactions, always — 
of anyone who challenges his taboos, largely 
because he himself is not too certain of their 
validity. The boy who is interested in the 
arts is frequently, though by no means al- 
ways, apt to be intellectually snobbish or 
somewhat effeminate. Intellectual snobbery 
is a state of mind; effeminacy is often only 
apparent and not real. The boy who runs 
true to type fairly gibbers at the sight of 
either of them, scenting a sort of dishonesty, 
and will go to absurd lengths to avoid being 
tarred with the same brush. His is the old 
savage cry: “He is a stranger! Kill him!” 
He has probably heard but little conversa- 
tion worthy of the name at home, and when 
he does hear any, he grows hot and bothered. 
If there is to be any hope of improvement in 
his point of view, he must be understood be- 
fore he is condemned. 

He is, I think, willing to admit the value of 
intellectual curiosity when it is accompanied 
by qualities which he understands and in- 
stinctively admires. It will take him some 
time to do so, however — several years, in 
all probability. Concessions must always be 
made by the more experienced to the less ex- 
perienced; boys like your John must learn to 
live superior to the American scene without 
seeming to do so or feeling that they are 
doing so. 

I have written in generalities, and have 
with difficulty refrained from citing individ- 
ual instances of superior boys who have been 
well liked by their contemporaries and re- 
warded with elective honors. They come back 
to us often and sit up with us until the small 
hours, talking of important matters. The 
more thoughtful of them are highly dissatis- 
fied with their education, and this I take as 
a sign of better things, as a sign, even, that 
we have not altogether failed. help them 
and us if they were pleased with what they 
learned or with the way we taught them! 

You ask what to do with John. May I have 
the impertinence to offer advice? Persuade 
him to go back to his school; if he is what you 
say he is, he will reach the position he ought 
to reach, though not so quickly as he would 
in France or in England. I think the experi- 
ence will not anently injure him. Every 
valuable and highly individualized character 
is a mass of scars. 
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to criticize the dispensations of Provi- 

dence or the established order of the 
universe. But he is entitled to curiosity and 
thereby doomed to bewilderment, since every 
clear question mark in creation is a direct in- 
vitation to him to stub his toe on his own 
ignorance. Mysteries inscrutable and pro- 
found he can unravel entirely to his own 
satisfaction, but if a problem is thoroughly 
simple and brazenly obvious he can’t do a 
thing with it. 

There is, for example, this little matter of 
marriage, with its complications of children, 
home cooking, the budget system and the 
installment plan. After a few million years of 
human experience and experiment, including 
the clinical cocksureness of every half-pint 
philosophy and half-baked science of these 
dizzy days, no one has discovered a formula 
which will work with regularity and reliabil- 
ity enough to earn its keep. No one can 
declare beyond contradiction what makes 
marriage safe and sane nor guarantee the 
outcome of a specific connubial connection. 
No one can even pick himself a wife, though 
everybody does it. 

The astounding irony of this challenge to 
man’s wit and wisdom is that it usually 
comes to his personal attention at a time 
when he is scarcely fit to live, much less fit to 
live with. The young man’s fancy lightly 
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turns to thoughts of love at the most scram- 
bled moment in his whole career. His in- 
telligence has no more than learned to come 
in out of the rain and his emotions are as 
manageable as a team of wildcats, though 
considerably less civilized. Nevertheless he 
chooses this chaotic moment to make a 
decision which, as is generally agreed, has 
more to do with his temporal happiness and 
eternal welfare than anything else which is 
liable to happen to him for a long time to 
come. At a time when few would trust him 
with a responsible job, when he knows little 
aside from a great deal which isn’t so, and 
when he couldn’t pick with certainty a sound 
investment, a good racehorse or an esthetic 
necktie, he looks confidently around for a 
wife, marries her if he can, and goes gaily on 
his way with her to destiny. 

There should be an interval of silence at 
this point for amazement that this sort of 
thing turns out on the whole so well. There 
are many happy marriages and many more 
that will do. There always have been, even 
long before the days of the emancipation of 
everything, the Courts of Domestic Rela- 
tions, twin beds, and triple-plated silverware 
in period patterns. Happy married life was 
not invented by the Twentieth Century nor 
has it been discovered out of the dustheaps 
of antiquity. It has happened here and there, 
now and then, logically and illogically, as 
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though in deference to some hidden law of 
accidents. No other law has been elucidated 
which works so well that everybody will 
abide by it in setting out on the course of 
true love and successful partnership, and 
least of all do the young man and young 
woman look for law and logic when they have 
so much that is more exciting on their minds. 
So marriage begins normally in glorious 
ignorance and uncertainty, which is a state 
singularly conducive to human happiness 
until it wears thin on the grindstone of 
realities. What happens afterward is no- 
body’s business and everybody’s business. 
But there is no dodging the fact that biologic 
and cosmic laws over which we have the 
flimsiest sort of control insist that we enter 
upon marriage and all that goes with it with- 
out benefit of age or experience or even much 
common sense, and with little disposition to 
listen to good advice, even if we can get it. 
Nobody gets hung nowadays for ignorance, 
though he may be drawn and quartered for 
it. A man falls easily into trouble, in matri- 
mony as elsewhere, but he can usually get 
out again, with credit or shame according to 
his conduct and constitution. The outcome 
need not be tragedy, but it should be at least 
humility. So that it would seem that the 
consequence of so many centuries of experi- 
ence with marriage, which is a sorry story if 
you choose to look sourly enough at it, 
should be a frank confession of past blunders 
and present ignorance and a disposition to be 
discreetly uncertain of everything pertaining 
to it. Nothing of the sort appears to have 
happened. There is an intolerable number of 
people ready today to tell you how to wed 
wisely, how to be happy though married, 
how to keep the home fires burning, and 
when, whether and how to have a family and 
raise it to the point where it is worth the 
trouble. Nothing is spared by such expert 
omniscience, even though nobody can 
demonstrate that it has as yet done any 
good. And in consequence of it, it is no 
longer considered sufficient nor quite re- 
spectable for youth to trust the blind guid- 
ance of love alone, but the honeymoon must 
be overshadowed by considerations of eco- 
nomics, eugenics, statistics, and other mat- 
ters as essentially romantic as a cold fried 
fish. It’s something of a wonder that any- 
body whose education goes beyond high 
school ever dares to get married at all. 
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Fortunately there is no scientific antidote 
for the brave blundering of youth, and the 
human race goes on about its business. But 
it is steadily becoming self-conscious about 
it. Particularly it is worrying itself sick over 
the size of families, which is become a topic 
absorbing almost as much attention as the 
high cost of living or the difficulty of keeping 
any hired help. 

It used to be that “the best regulated 
families” were those in which parental wis- 
dom was triumphant over infantile indiscre- 
tion, and where law and order and discipline 
had their way and were more or less respon- 
sible for character and conduct. The phrase 
has gone into society and come out with a 
new meaning. The best regulated families of 
today are those which are made to order, 
according to a man’s idea of what is good for 
him, or according to somebody’s idea of the 
golden mean or the irreducible minimum, or 
according to the local fashion in families. 
It’s a brand new idea, electro-plated with all 
the shiny self-sufficiency of the Twentieth 
Century and young enough so that nobody 
can check it yet by its products. It’s a big 
idea, big enough to turn the world upside 
down if the world would listen to it with any 
degree of unanimity. It may be, for all I 
know, a good idea. 

Its chief appeal, perhaps, is that it offers 
an element of assurance where once uncer- 
tainty was the law. There is in this respect 
but one disquieting thought. Suppose that 
we have indeed learned and are prepared to 
plot and plan our family, to regulate it if 
need be into the middle of next week. Are we 
equally sure that we know what sort of 
family, and do we know what to do with it 
when we've got it? Are we competent to de- 
cide what sort of family is best for us or what 
proportion of responsibilities and obligations 
will stretch our capacities to their most useful 
limits? Can we see three inches beyond our 
noses to what the future holds for us, whether 
we share it with a single child or seventeen of 
them? Have we really diminished by one- 
half of one per cent the glorious uncertainty 
and sublime ignorance with which our great- 
grandfathers celebrated their wedding day? 

I ask for information, as well as argument. 
It happens that I have what may be safely 
called a large family, though by the same 
token I once had a small one. You really 
can’t have one without the other. But I 
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don’t see where I am worse off — nor neces- 
sarily better — than those who ordered their 
families like dry-goods from a department 
store. I don’t know much about bringing up 
a family, and neither do they. I don’t know 
what tomorrow holds, and neither do they. 
I don’t know what’s good for me and I can 
only guess what’s good for my children, and 
I haven’t any idea why Providence ever 
trusted me with ten children anyhow. And 
neither do they. 

I put in my plea for ignorance, in the face 
of all the fashionable omniscience of the 
times. It is a commodity invaluable to human 
happiness, since it makes every day its own 
sufficient responsibility and reward, and 
since no human being has ever escaped the 
mystery of tomorrow or the perplexity of to- 
day — least of all the parents of the animated 
parcels of high explosive commonly known as 
children. I believe it is still the least common 
denominator and the highest common multi- 
wa of family life, the bond of true brother- 

ood among parents, their saving grace and 
the secret of their success, if any. You may 
call it ignorance, or you may call it humility 
and good faith and mean much the same 
thing. And it still happens everywhere, even 
in the best regulated families — which ours 
distinctly is not. 


Tue S. & N. ALPHABETICAL 
EpvucaTIon 
No. 19. DRESSMAKING 


Dressmaking is an art or science that is 
only about five minutes younger than the 
well-known human race, but is still far from 
settled beyond reach of amendment or in- 
novation. Its importance is indicated by the 
fact that it is very difficult to be born on this 
planet without an immediate and personal — 
if not painful —interest in the subject. 
From the first safety pin to the last winding 
sheet it is a principal preoccupation of 
civilized man and more or less civilized 
woman. 

For the two principal sexes garments begin 
in virtual identity, rapidly diverge to maxi- 
mum difference at an approximate age of 
eighteen years, and then insensibly trend 
again towards unanimity. The earliest stages 
are easiest for the dressmaker. To make a 
small boy’s suit, for instance, the boy should 


be chloroformed and laid out flat on the 
floor, and a heavy line drawn around the 
recumbent figure with chalk. Remove the boy. 
Then lift the chalk line and lay it carefully on 
a double fold of suitable material, such as 
sheet tin or brake lining, and hew to the line, 
letting the chips fall where they may. Sew 
strongly around the edges, leaving an en- 
trance and exit, and the suit is ready. It will 
be neat and serviceable, and will have the 
special advantage of looking equally well 
either coming or going. 

But dressmaking is more specifically de- 
voted to women’s clothing, and is of the 
greatest importance to the sex. A well-de- 
signed dress can break a heart or a bank ac- 
count, can give poise or disguise avoirdupois, 
can win the affections of an erring husband 
—either proprietary or purloined — and 
can convey a wealth of interesting informa- 
tion while telling no secrets. Such a dress 
can be readily made of a little material, two 
buttons, three hooks, two weeks of labor, and 
five thousand years of feminine experience. 

Dressmaking in the home is usually a 
matter of making something out of nothing, 
or of turning a basement remnant into living 
evidence of our debt to France. You may 
learn it in school, or you may fight it out on 
the dining room table with needle and thread 
amid the anguished cries of an outraged 
family. The latter is known as the empirical 
method, and is best begun in a small and 
modest way. The home dressmaker can be- 
gin, for example, with a baby’s bib and de- 
velop the garment successively as apron, 
jumper, smock, house dress, overalls and 
opera cloak. After a season’s use it may 
descend the social scale again as portiéres, 
couch cover, rompers for Junior and dust 
rag, after which it may be sold to any high- 
minded junk dealer or ragman and be con- 
verted into page seventy-six of The Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Advanced dressmaking is a matter of 
trailing at the heels of Dame Fashion and 
wondering what she is going to do next. 
This is quite an exciting adventure, since the 
lady doesn’t know her own mind and has ap- 
parently no convictions in regard to feminine 
anatomy. She seems to get most of her ideas 
from her boy friends in Paris, who have 
somehow learned the secret of leading the 
women of the world by the nose and making 
them like it. 
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Our CENTRE oF GRAVITY 


“The time bas come,” the Walrus said, 
“To talk of many things.” 


The tabloid newspaper is a journalistic 
mapeeor of importance, even though it 

one of little charm. It is important because 
it is popular, at least in the subway levels of 
society. It is important because hosts of 
people prefer it to something that is obviously 
more worth while. And it is popular because 
popularity is its principal intention. 


am 

It dishes up the news in brief and spicy 
form, easily digested and readily forgotten. 
Having read it you know everything and you 
know nothing. It purveys a cheap and easy 
sort of pragmatical philosophy which leaves 
its readers as it finds them, except that they 
may be somewhat more pleased with them- 
selves. It adds a form of alleged entertain- 
ment, in series features of strip cartoons that 
are humorous in the sense that a hurled 
brick is a howling jest. And it is popular. 
Millions of people like it. 

The average curriculum and programme o 
the high school is an equally entertaining 
and disturbing phenomenon. Popular educa- 
tion, viewed in cold blood and without preju- 
dices in favor of the supremacy of Twentieth 
Century civilization, is a fair parallel to the 
tabloid newspaper. It is stuffed with pre- 
digested information, spiced and seasoned 
for easy consumption. It encourages the 
cafeteria counter sort of assimilation of 
knowledge which leads at last to the gradu- 
ate who knows everything and knows 
nothing. It cherishes a complacent theory of 
progress, it encourages a sentimental sub- 
stitute for emotion and reflection, and it 
swears by efficiency. It has its comic-strip 
section of extra-curricular activities. 

Two concomitants of real education are 
ample time and ample scholarship. In pop- 
ular education you can have neither. In the 
benighted days of classical education, no one 
got an education but those who could afford 
it—afford it in time, leisure, money, and 
the necessary environment and hereditary 
endowment. Half a dozen subjects were 
studied for a dozen years and topped off with 
travel, reading and human experience. The 
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high school boy of today dabbles in a dozen 
subjects for a few hours a day, during four 
years that are as full of holes as Swiss cheese. 


Allowing as you please for thousands or 
tens of thousands of exceptions, the high 
school teacher is necessarily incompetent 
from the angle of scholarship and personal 
ability. If you wish your child to learn to 
play the violin, you send him to a musician. 
If you want him to become an artist, you 
don’t apprentice him to a plumber. But you 
must send him to high school to learn Litera- 
ture from a teacher who could not sell a 
story for fifteen dollars in fifteen years; to 
learn Mathematics from a man who would 
be a sad misfit in an accountant’s office; 
to learn Geography from one who has scarcely 
travelled three days’ journey from his home 
town and who believes the world is round 
only because he read it in a book. All this is 
inevitable, but that does not make it desirable. 
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Popular education is assumed to be prac- 
tical, since it certainly cannot be assumed 
to be anything else. But a really practical 
education ought to provide for the three 
emergency situations of energetic youth. 
One is that remnant of genuine and promis- 
ing intelligence which happens at the same 
time to be endowed by an incomprehensible 
Providence with the resources of time and 
money which make real education possible. 
To subject this sort of material to popular 
education should be considered a criminal 
offense. The best is none too good, and such 
subjects deserve a revival of the classical 
educational ideal in its broadest applications. 
Adequate education of brains like these will 
return a magnificent dividend in civilization. 


The second education is for the workers of 
the world, of whom there are all sorts and 
conditions. Certain obvious things they need 
and need to know well; certain other things 
that make too heavy demands on time and 
energy they can obviously do without. Cer- 
tainly they can better do without them than 
learn them badly. 

There is a third and special class which is 


the consequence of the beneficent prosperity 
of our times. They have no special intellectual 
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promise or mission, nor are there any special 
necessities to drive their noses to the grind- 
stone while they are young and shapeless. 
One thing they need. They need good sense, 
and education ought to give it to them. Good 
sense includes good morals, good judgment 
and good taste; an appreciation of what is 
good and an apprehension of what is true. 
Given these in reasonable measure and they 
can make their way to decent and pleasant 
citizenship. It takes good teaching to give 
them to them. 


2M 
Under the present fetish of popular educa- 


tion — with exceptions in favor of the ir- 
regular and inadequate labors of individual 
private schools and the personal labors of 
individual enlightened teachers — we work 
on the assumption that we can run millions 
of children through the same meat-grinder 
every year and produce something worth 
looking at. Quite obviously we have pro- 
duced nothing of the sort. 


A century hence, educational historians 
will review our era and speak tolerantly of 
our labors as a transient phase in educational 
evolution. Than which there is no opinion 
more bitter and belittling. In the meantime, 
the sale of tabloid newspapers increases 
daily. 


The First Christmas Tree 


You're very small and round and sweet, 
And dimpled everywhere; 

With almost microscopic feet, 
And hardly any hair. 

You're just as nice as you can be, 
And noticeably pink; 

And when you see that Christmas tree, 
I wonder what you'll think! 


Although you've led some of late, 
And giggled aes little, 

Your conversation is to date 
Distinctly noncommital; 

But when you see that shining tree 
On merry Christmas Day, 


I wonder — will you talk to me? 
I wonder what you'll say! 
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Reading the ‘Barometer 


By | education I am more or less in- 
in 

To a taste for observation on the manners of 
mankind; 

I have well-defined convictions, and readily 
react 

To theories or fictions, or an undisputed fact. 

This receptive disposition makes me able to 
display 

A certain erudition on the problems of the 


But it gives me indigestion to attempt a clear 


re 
To the knotty, snotty question, “Is the coun- 
try wet or dry?’ 


Speeches and orations, 

Public demonstrations, 

Piles of propaganda in the mails! 

Dry enthusiastics, 

Wet ecclesiastics, 

Prohibition agents in the jails! 

Tipsy social functions, 

Padlocks and injunctions, 

Bottles, corks, and barrels in the stores; 

Whiskey made to order, 

Gin across the border, 

Bottled goods and battles off the shores! 

Anxious altruistics, 

Figures and statistics, 

Votes and polls and postcard questionnaires! 

Frantic legislation, 

Easy fermentation, 

Limousines for bootleg millionaires! 

Cities getting wetter, 

Country getting better, 

Politicians talking through their hat! 

Beer not what it ought to be, 

Rum not what it’s bought to be! 

— Where's a man who knows just where we're 
at? 


In dismal meditation I sit and sip my beer, 

In painful contemplation of the Western 
hemisphere, 

With a gloomy disposition I drink Jamaica 
rum, 

And ask if Prohibition is going or has 
come. 

I sadly sit and wonder as I take a taste of 
gin, 

If the drys are going under or the drys are 


ing to win; 


And ask in desperation as I sample Scotch 


or rye, 
The —_ “Is the country wet or 
2 


= 

A 
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THE FEMININE ToucH 


The roar of football is fading to a post- 
season whisper. There are champions ap- 
pointed for East and West and never the 
twain shall meet, and in addition champions 
for North and South and all way stations. 
The All-American elevens, of which there are 
as many as there are experts and sports 
writers, have been chosen to the complete 
satisfaction of nobody. The indoor football 
enthusiasts have kicked the last slat out of 
the radio and the stadiums are cooling off in 
the breath of early winter. 

These stadiums — which may be called 
stadia if your conscience is strictly classical 
—are become the outstanding educational 
phenomenon of the times. Every college and 
university which respects its own traditions 
and the refining and cultural influences of a 
busy set of turnstiles now has one or is get- 
ting one or wants one. And to add the femi- 
nine touch and bring higher education con- 
clusively within reach of the Nineteenth 
Amendment, the girls’ colleges are also wak- 
ing to the advantages of athletic advertise- 
ment, and one of them has even promoted a 
football team. 

We don’t think much of football for girls. 
The rules fail to provide at present for the 
natural technique of women in argument, and 
any further move to amend, alter, adjust or 
abrogate the football rules is liable to lead 
to revolution and the wholesale slaughter of 
referees. It’s hard enough now for the in- 
nocent spectator to distinguish between a 
bone-head play and a brain-storm of the 
rule-makers, and many a radio announcer 
strangled to death this season in attempting 
to explain why a fumbled ball should be con- 
sidered just an unfortunate accident and not 
a free-for-all invitation to panic a ball game. 
If anybody moves the goal posts, ties any 
more strings to the forward pass, invents new 
penalties or provides any further regulations 
to keep a football game or a football player 
from falling apart when they feel like it, we 
shall desert football and take up croquet, 
which is a game in which you make up your 
own rules as you go along and enforce them 
if you can. 

So we decline to approve the modification 
of football to make it fit for the female of 
the ies. But we foresee that progress 
must have its way and the girls’ schools their 


place in the sun, and it is quite conceivable 
that the next decade may see headlines like 
these: 


VASSAR SWAMPS WELLESLEY 


Champions Overwhelm Rivals in Stirring 
Bathing Beauty Contest in New 
Million-Dollar Stadium 


Old Vassar, with its brilliant team of perfect 
thirty-sixes, coached by the veteran Annette 
Kellerman, won its fifth consecutive victory yester- 
day before a crowd of 82,000 in the new Helen-of. 
Troy Stadium. Annette double-crossed her rival, 
Ann Pennington of Wellesley, by starting her 
second team, consisting principally of blondes with 
a pony backfield, and the first half was an interest- 
ing but unexciting contest. But at half-time Keller- 
man trotted out her big brunettes and clinched the 
victory. 

Vassar was handicapped by the fact that 
“‘Minkie” Smalz and Mabelle Spalding were both 
on the bench with slight injuries from poison ivy, 
and others were out with cases of the eighteen-day 
diet. Wellesley missed the services of Mae Went- 
worth, who is slowly recovering from garter scars, 
and a severe cold in the head made fullback Belle 
Fairfax more of a liability than an asset. It was the 
brilliant work of Janet Cushman, a graduate of the 
Springfield School of Aisthetic Dancing who has 
been a substitute all season, which turned the tide 
of victory. 

The stadium was packed, and it is already cer- 
tain that the Helen-of-Troy Memorial, which was 
dedicated last Valentine’s Day with a spring 
fashion parade, will soon be paid for. Officials of 
the college pointed out that the revenue from these 
Bathing Beauty Contests will support the Basket- 
ball, Hockey, Knitting and Bridge activities, while 
at the same time stimulating the pride and loyalty 
of all lovers of old Vassar and enormously encourag- 
ing the cause of advanced education for women. 

The next contest is with Bryn Mawr. Rumor 
has it that the Pennsylvania institution is below 
form owing to several members being ineligible 
through vaccination, but this may be just the 
strategy of Ruth Elder, the shrewd mentor of the 
Bryn Mawr team. Bryn Mawr has an outstanding 
star in Miss America for 1928, who has registered 
for a full four years’ course in Psychology, and the 
sporting public is looking forward to a keen contest 
for all-American honors between her and the cap- 
tain of Vassar, who was Miss Universe in 1927. 

Officials for next week’s contest have been an- 
nounced as follows: Referee, Smith of Palmolive; 
Umpire, Douglas of Holeproof; Field Judge, 
Miller of Munsingwear; Head Linesman, De Witt 
of Djer-Kiss. Powder by Coty, lipstick by Kiss- 
proof, and vanity cases by Woolworth. 
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STUFF AND NONSENSE 


THE Future or AVIATION 


I am not one of those who can foresee 
no future to aviation. Aviation is one of 
those things which are just naturally 
obliged to have a future, even if it is nothing 
more than the most monumental scrapheap 
that the world has seen. And in the mean 
time, look at the fun we’re having! 

At the close of the twenty-fifth year of 
practical aeronautics, I have the finest stiff 
neck in three counties. I got it from watch- 
ing mail planes, military aircraft, flying 
boats, Zeppelins, autogiros, seaplanes, and 
every other sort of mechanical bumble-bee. 
I have cured a threatened case of double 
chin and walked twice into water-pipe exca- 
vations, simply by way of my enthusiasm 
for aviation. I am one of the most zealous 
spectators known to the entire industry. 

Nor have I entirely confined my interest to 
watching other people fly. I have made many 
flights, both hither and yon, though never 
for any particularly good reason. The airplane 
is said to be the ideal conveyance for those 
who are in a real hurry, but I have never 
found myself in exactly so much of a hurry. 
Except, of course, when I rise late and must 
make the morning train; but I have never 
been able to make connections with an air- 
plane which was going in the direction of the 
railroad station and the 7.50 train. So I have 
been content to run for it. 

Otherwise my flights have always termi- 
nated exactly where they started. The pilot 
and I would climb into the cockpit, belted 
and helmeted against all hazards, and take 
off at fifty miles an hour or more into the blue 
empyrean. We would go like the dickens 
and chase our tail over a ten-mile circle, and 
lo! there we were again, right where we began 
our desperate dash along the skyways. It was 
a little discouraging. 

On one occasion I combined business with 
pleasure in the air by undertaking to do a 
little aerial photography. I had borrowed an 
aerial camera, weighing about half a ton and 
decorated like a cookstove with knobs and 
handles and triggers and doodads. I wanted 
to see if it would work and I thought it would 
be nice to record a bird’s-eye view of the 
local landscape. I explained this to the pilot. 
Now on all my previous excursions into the 
upper air the pilot had treated me carefully, 
as befits a cash customer, taking three miles 
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to turn a corner and apologizing every time 
the plane stumbled on an air pocket. But this 
time he forgot everything except that this 
was a business trip, whose purpose was to 
take photographs. 

Arriving over no place in particular he 
suddenly saw a picture below, turned a 
corner on one wing, throttled the motor and 
flopped the ship sideways at an angle of 
sixty degrees too much. I scrambled hastily 
to the other side of the cockpit to trim ship, 
having lost my head, my goggles, my sense 
of humor and my appetite all at once, and 
almost mislaid my camera. Recovering, I 
shook my head to show I didn’t care for that 
particular picture, and the pilot went ahead 
like a drunken sailor looking for another. 
Whenever he saw one he would tilt the 
plane on its ear until I was looking down 
somebody’s chimney, and wave to me to fire 
when ready. At last I gathered myself to- 
gether and began pulling all the triggers I 
could lay my trembling fingers on. 

I had a magazine of twelve plates, which I 
knew now would be plenty. After I had 
exposed six of them I found that I had for- 
gotten to take the slide out, but decided not 
to mention it at the moment. I took it out 
and went on shooting. I shot a school, I 
shot a church, I shot the wash on our family 
line, I shot the whole dizzy landscape. Fi- 
nally I realized that I was about to shoot my 
lunch, so I signalled the pilot and we went 
home. 

Of the six plates, the first is a very fine 
study of the lower right hand corner of an 
airplane wing and part of a strut. The 
second doesn’t show the strut. The third is 
blank, but the fourth shows a church and a 
school all mixed up in the most surprising 
manner. The fifth is uncertain, but experts 
have declared it to be a very fine aerial map 
of the battle of Chateau Thierry. The sixth, 
so far as can be determined, is a study of a 
bowl of vegetable soup or clam chowder. 

This marks the maximum to date of my 
personal participation in the business possi- 
bilities of aviation. But I am not discouraged. 
I foresee that some day I shall be up in the 
air myself in my own airplane, wondering 
whether the man in the plane ahead means to 
make a left-hand turn or is just pointing at 
the scenery. I shall be writing letters to the 
papers about the dirigibles that block fast 
traffic to the seashore. I shall be speaking 
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severely to the children for playfully poking 
holes in papa’s parachute. 

But this delightful prospect waits on the 

invention of a real family airplane, which is 
the one thing that the industry has not yet 
got around to. I have looked at a lot of air- 
—— and none of them will do. They are 
ull of ingenious accessories and inventions, 
but they omit all the important ones. It is 
time that a real man of family put his wits to 
work on the pressing problems of aviation. 

I have always rather fancied myself as an 
aeronautical designer. I have, in fact, a 
number of valuable ideas worked out which 
I expect to dispose of some day to a wide- 
awake manufacturer. There is, for example, 
the Rose Folding Wing, which can be shut up 
like an opera hat to cut down air resistance 
or when landing in a small field. There is the 
Rose Square Wheel, which permits a plane 
to land safely on a roof or in a city street. 
There is the Rose Reversible Propeller for 
backing a plane out of the garage, and the 
Rose Bumper to prevent damage suits 
when the plane collides with other people’s 
property. And then there is the Rose Aerial 
Brake. I have made a careful study of air 
hazards, and have discovered that practically 
all fatal accidents are caused by the fact that 
airplanes go too fast. So I have invented this 
brake, which is attached to the tail and opens 
up something like an umbrella. When I 
figure out a way to get it shut again it will be 
practically perfect. 

In view of these successes, I decided lately 
to work out the plans for a family airplane. 
I sent one of the boys up to a nearby air- 
plane factory and borrowed a T-square, a 
pencil, some aerodynamics and a couple of 
dihedrals, and went right to work. 

The ship will be called the Rosary, which 
is a nice snappy name, though without any 
religious implications. My wife has settled 
its color scheme, which will include wings of 
old rose, fuselage pale blue, and a rudder of 
red. The wheel spokes will be beige, the tail 
skid mauve, and the struts of the wings and 
undercarriage will be French nude. 
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The motor is out in front, where the chil- 
dren can’t fool with it. The fuselage construc- 
tion can be worked out in wood or steel 
tubing or embroidered on a sofa cushion. 
The aerodynamics, of which there are three 
and a spare, are kept under the pilot’s 
seat. 

There will be a trailer. We have many chil- 
dren and there simply has to be a trailer. I 
tried to get twelve seats in the cabin, but 
it couldn’t be done, though I tried pairing 
them and staggering them and piling them 
one on top of the other. Between the trailer 
and the ship we shall hang a clothes-line for 
the baby’s sake. Since on week-end trips we 
shall want to take the cat, there will be a 
sort of caboose out behind the trailer. 

I had a good deal of difficulty with baggage 
space. It was a question of gasoline or bag- 
gage space, but I decided at last to leave out 
gasoline, since baggage is so much more im- 
= for family travelling. I put in coat- 

angers and hooks and a cedar chest for 
blankets and the children’s winter coats and 
rubbers. I also allowed for a small buffet, in 
case we should be flying over Canada or Mex- 
ico and wish to observe the customs of the 
country. 

The crowning achievement in my design is 
the instrument board. In addition to the 
usual dials and pointers which seem to be 
more or less essential, I put in a can-opener, 
bottle-opener, cigar lighter, corkscrew, inter- 
communicating telephone, egg-beater, pencil 
sharpener, mirror, and a slot for used safety 
razor blades. There will also be one of those 
useful little tools for taking stones out of a 
horse’s hoof, such as they have on scout 
pocket knives. 

After a careful study of what Mr. Ford has 
done I believe my family airplane can be 
= in quantity lots at about nine 

undred and eighty-five dollars, F. O. B. or 
C. O. D., as the case may be. If somebody 
will do it, nobody need worry any further 
about the future of aviation. It will have 
more future than it will know what to do 
with. 
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he Financial Outlook 


By ALAN H. TEMPLE 


The Break 


HE stock market entering the autumn 

| like a lion, apparently will go out like a 

very feeble lamb. For nearly two years the 
market has withstood the buffeting of advancing 
money rates, the assaults of the Federal Reserve 
authorities, and unfavorable developments in 
finance in every quarter of the globe, without 
giving ground more than temporarily. But at the 
first breath of business recession, however mod- 
erate, the first indication that the stream of in- 
dustrial profits might soon begin to dwindle, 
speculators have run, the market has folded up, 
the balloon has burst. And the question of the 
moment has become: Is this the end of the Cool- 
idge-Hoover market, or is it merely an adjust- 
ment comparable in its significance to, for example, 
the violent break in the latter part of March? 

Certainly these differences exist between the 
situation at the end of October and that at the 
end of March: 

The October break in prices was caused not 
by scarcity of or even a high rate for money, 
but by fear that business will no longer go for- 
ward at a rate commensurate with the rapid ad- 
vance in stock quotations. 

The house of cards that had been built up was 
higher, hence more fragile, in October than it 
was earlier in the year. This*was true not only of 
the price level, but of the total of brokers’ loans. 
The amount of credit employed by the securities 
markets had risen to an unprecedented figure. 
Foreign bank rates had been raised. Fissures had 
appeared in the stock market structure through- 
out the summer. More stocks had declined than 
had advanced. More stocks had sold close to 
their year’s lows than had sold close to their 
highs. These facts were not generally appre- 
ciated because attention was centred on the pop- 
ular favorites in which speculation was carried 
on without regard to dividend return, earnings, or 
book value, upon the theory that the speculator 
was “buying the future.” The rise of these par- 
ticular issues colored the averages and obscured 
for many the fact that the market as a whole had 
been decidedly less buoyant than before the 
March break. 

Finally there is now evident a turn to the bond 
market, which there was not last March. This is 


a particularly significant indication of funda- 
mental difference in the character and importance 
of the two periods of stock liquidation. 

In a security market panic the elder J. P. 
Morgan once coined a phrase about “undi- 
gested securities.” Probably he could not have 
visualized the state of repletion in which the 
markets of 1929 have found themselves. In pre- 
vious periods it has been bonds whose digestion 
has proved difficult. This fall the unabsorbed 
surplus has consisted of stocks. Dealers over- 
estimated the public’s ability to purchase their 
offerings. Too many issues which were thought 
to have been distributed came back to the issuing 
houses when the first break in prices occurred. 
Particularly was this true of investment trust 
shares. It stands to reason that when two and a 
quarter billions of one type of security are of- 
fered to investors within nine months — these 
are the actual figures for the investment trusts — 
not all can find lodgment with the ultimate in- 
vestor. Dealers everywhere found their shelves 
loaded with securities they could not sell. This 
situation is made all too clear by the failure of 
brokers’ loans to decline despite liquidation on 
the stock exchanges. Long after the liquidation 
began loans remained virtually at their peak 
for all time, and during the late summer and 
early fall they had risen at the unprecedented 
rate of around $150,000,000 each week. 

The wholesale underwriting of new stock 
issues which characterized this period has had 
no counterpart in financial history, and more than 
a third of the total was in the shares of companies 
—the investment trusts — whose function is 
merely to buy the shares of other companies. 

Further analysis of the state of affairs, of the 
degree to which the price of many shares had 
climbed out of line with earnings, is probably un- 
necessary, since it has been an old story for some 
time. In recent months this price inflation has 
become particularly characteristic of the public 
utility securities, and their downfall was cor- 
respondingly greater. A single incident gave the 
utilities a particular jolt. It was the refusal of 
the Massachusetts Department of Public Utili- 
ties to sanction a four-for-one stock splitup by 
the Edison Electric Illuminating Company of 
Boston. The Commission said that the split 
would be likely “to encourage the belief in the 
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minds of many innocent people that it is the 
forerunner of substantial increases in dividends, 
with the consequent result of their investing 
in stock at a very high price, without their hopes 
being realized. Any attempt to change the par 
value of this stock, in our opinion, should be 
left until the selling price more nearly approxi- 
mates its real value.” This compact comment is 
too accurate to be pleasant. 


Further ‘Reasons 


uT the greatest reason why the stock market 
B break seems to possess more significance than 
its predecessors is that it is accompanied by ap- 
prehension that the state of business during the 
fourth quarter of 1929 and perhaps during part 
of 1930 will leave something to be desired. The 
automobile industry and its dependencies have 
dropped off sharply, following a period of over- 
production in the first three quarters. Building 
still sags, and of course the steel industry cannot 
operate at capacity when these two great outlets 
are not taking their full quota. On the other hand, 
several industries are doing better, including 
cotton textiles and shoes, and trade is excellent. 
Probably no great or prolonged industrial re- 
cession is necessary to correct whatever accumu- 
lation of goods may have taken place. Never- 
theless after two years of expansion business 
probably cannot again set new high marks in 
1930, and if it does not competition will be 
keener and profits smaller. It is this that the 
stock market, overburdened, congested, and 
internally weak, is consciously or unconsciously 
looking forward to, and the prospect might be 
more agreeable. 


Bonds 


I THE securities markets the course of events 
has seemed to point rather definitely to a re- 
turn of bonds to favor. And by “bonds” in this 
instance is meant a simple obligation of the 
issuing corporation, without any special features 
attached, such as conversion privileges or stock 
warrants, to make an appeal to a public en- 
grossed in speculation. In last month’s Review 
considerable was said of the convertible and the 
warrant-bearing bond, and the point was made 
that these “extras” were thrown in because cor- 
porations were unable to sell straight interest- 
bearing obligations at a satisfactory price. Now 
the turn seems to have come, and investors who 
have read the signs in the stock market are once 
more willing to buy bonds. 

If any one incident marked the turn it was the 
successful sale by J. P. Morgan and Company of 
$32,000,000 of Southern Bell Telephone 5 per 
cent bonds at par. They sold at a premium in 


the open market, indicating that dealers had 
received more orders than they could fill. And the 
sale was followed by greater activity at advanc- 
ing prices in the market for listed bonds. The 
incident brought to mind a similar episode which 
occurred in 1923. Then the bond market had also 
been through lean years, but a turn seemed 
near at hand; at the psychological moment the 
Morgan firm offered an issue of $100,000,000 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
54s. They were sold with complete success; 
the incident re-advertised bonds to investors, 
and a period of great activity at advancing prices 
followed. 

The reasons why bonds should again come 
into favor are readily apparent. One is that the 
preference for stocks has allowed the prices of 
senior securities to sag to a level that is not com- 
mensurate with their real merit. Another is that 
the dearth of new bond issues during the stock 
boom, together with the steady retirement of the 
Government debt and the redemption of many 
large issues of corporation bonds, has greatly re- 
duced the outstanding supply available for in- 
vesting institutions such as insurance companies 
and savings banks which must always put most 
of their funds in bonds. If the steady demand 
from these institutions is now to be augmented 
by broader general investment buying prices are 
bound to be affected. 

Two other reasons for renewed general interest 
in bonds are the loss of confidence in stocks as a 
result of the severe price breaks during October, 
and indications that bond investments will yield 
a better return than call loans in the stock market, 
as a consequence of easing money rates. Belief 
that the money markets have turned the corner 
and that rates will be easier has become fairly gen- 
eral. This belief seems wholly tenable only if it is 
conceded that the stock market is going through a 
prolonged period of liquidation; the price that 
must be paid for easier money is a decline in stock 
quotations, and if the stock market should start 
to boil again, and brokers’ loans not be liquidated, 
the hope of easier rates will be disappointed. 
However, the present expectation is that money 
will be cheaper and a good many investors are 
going on that assumption. Therefore they reason 
that between bonds paying 5% per cent interest 
and yielding a few points appreciation in price 
during the next few months, and call loans averag- 
ing possibly 6 per cent interest, their choice should 
be in favor of the former. Probably over the next 
few months a part of the huge individual and cor- 
porate loans that are now being made to brokers 
will be withdrawn and the funds invested instead 
in bonds. The investment trusts likewise, with 
their capital of more than $3,000,000,000, will 
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probably prefer bonds to a greater extent 
over both stocks and call loans as investment 


outlets. 


What About Stocks? 


7 it would be ridiculous to imply that in- 
vestment interest in stocks is suddenly to 
cease and to be transferred wholly to bonds, or 
that the “cult of the common stock” is to be 
dropped as quickly and as unthinkingly as it 
was taken up. The change of attitude toward 
common stock investments during the past two 
or three years undoubtedly has been justified in 
many respects; the theory need not be held dis- 
proven just because exaggerated actions were 
based on it. Even the life insurance companies, 
those citadels of conservative investment, are 
reviving the old question whether they should 
not be allowed to invest more liberally in in- 
dustrial common stocks. The weight of insur- 
ance company opinion has always been against 
such investment, though it is permitted, with 
varying restrictions, in twenty-four States; how- 
ever, the percentage of total assets so invested, 
even now, is probably inappreciable. The in- 
surance executives realize that there is much to 
be said for the greater stability of values, and 
possibly the greater safety, of common stocks as 
compared with the pre-Federal Reserve era; that 


improved business technique, increased corpo. 
rate publicity and better banking have all added 
to the relative value of common stocks. Yet one 
finds Frederick Ecker, president of the Metro. 
politan Life Insurance Company, the largest 
buyer of securities in the world, declaring that 
industrial stocks do not belong in the portfolio of 
a life insurance company. And H. B. Arnold, 
president of the Midland Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, in an elaborate study of the 
question for the American Life Convention, 
seems to sum up his views by quoting with ap- 
proval an extract from Dwight C. Rose’s Sci- 
entific Approach to Investment Management which, 
he says, intentionally or unintentionally dis- 
credits much of the “common stock cult”’. 

After reviewing the guesswork of picking the 
winners among successful ventures during the last 
quarter century, Mr. Arnold adds, it would have 
to be seen whether “the executives of more than 
three hundred life insurance companies can pick 
the winners.” 

This is but one of several signs that the domi- 
nant investment philosophy of the moment is 
turning away a little from the deification of the 
common stock, and that it is keeping step with 

~ changing financial and business conditions by 
restoring, partially at least, the balance of favor 
between bonds and stocks. 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Curb Exchange 


CLEVELAND 
New York Chicago 
Philadelphia Detroit 
Kansas City Cincinnati 
Toledo Columbus 
Akron Louisville 
Canton Massillon 
Denver Colorado Springs 
Boston Milwaukee 
St. Louis Davenport 


With the steady growth of industry, there has 
come, through public financing, a plethora of 
security offerings, so numerous and varied that 
the investor’s problem becomes one of careful 
selection. 


In this situation, it is logical to consult and rely 
upon experienced financial institutions. 


We can recommend specific issues or relieve 
the investor of the perplexing problem of selec- 
tion through the recommendation of issues of 
sound investment trust companies whose chief 
function, in arranging a portfolio is to discriminate 
between the great number of securities now 
available to the investor. 


Selecting 
Investments 
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WHEN WE TRAVEL 


Blue Water 


By Frank SCHOONMAKER 


Know you the land where the lemon-trees bloom, 

Where the gold orange glows in the deep thicket’s 
gloom, 

Where a wind ever soft from the blue heaven blows, 

And the groves are of laurel and myrtle and rose? 


of blue water and winter sunlight, the 

falling of the last leaves brings a strange 
restlessness, very unlike the buoyant restlessness 
of spring. There is a poignant nostalgia about 
this autumn mood. One remembers the dusty 
little cities of the South of France; one remembers 
Sicilian gardens, fragrant even in winter with 
perennial blossom; one thinks of Fez, of Cairo, of 
the Caribbean. One thinks of the water of Nice, 
the water of Naples, the water of Havana. The 
finest songs of spring may, perhaps, be written 
beside the winter fire — but, after all, what song 
can equal in lyric beauty the splendor of an 
Algerian night? What song can equal, in the 
majestic sweep of its rhythm, the eternal summer 
of the Antilles? 


Growth of Winter Travel 


i 1s little wonder that the popularity of winter 
travel should have increased so rapidly in the 
last ten years. America, having once discovered 
the possibilities of travel as a whole, could not 
long remain insensible to the beauty of the Carib- 
bean January, the Mediterranean March. To be 
able, without great wealth, to escape the more 
unpleasant months of the Northern winter, to be 
able to go, easily, comfortably and quickly, in 
pursuit of summer, is the unique privilege of the 
Twentieth Century man. 

How great has been this growth in winter 
travel may be judged from the following figures. 
During the season of 1922-23, the first of the 
steamship companies’ really prosperous post-war 
years, six liners in all followed the regular cruise 
route from New York to the Mediterranean. Six 
years later, in 1928-29, this total had jumped to 
twenty-three. Seven cruises to the West Indies 
were listed for the winter of seven years ago; last 
winter there were thirty-four. Meanwhile the 
number of world cruises remained constant, and 
the average monthly sailings from the Atlantic 
ports of America increased a scant twenty-five 
per cent. 

The conclusions that can be drawn from all 
this are fairly obvious. First, winter travel, show- 
ing a gain in the last six years of between three 
and four hundred per cent, is growing seven or 


T° A person who has once known the charm 


The * Ultra’ Car 
of Tomorrow 


Ready to deliver 
TODAY! 


¥ your taste and your means 

dictate the ownership of 
the finest motor transportation 
procurable at any price Isotta 
Fraschini awaits your immedi- 
ate consideration — not a proj- 
ect of the future, not a novel 
experiment, but today’s climax 
of 24 years’ unrivaled luxury 
leadership. 


Isotta Fraschini gives you 
today the “ultra” in a chassis 
of great power, safety and 
luxurious comfort, mounted 
with exceptionally distinctive 
coachwork of unapproached 
elegance — the individual 
product of skilled artisans and 
brilliant artists. 


At the Automobile Salon 
New York: Dec. Ist to 7th 


ISOTTA 
FRASCHINI 


ISOTTA MOTORS, INC. 


CHICAGO 
846 Rush St. 


NEW YORK 
119 West 57th St. er 
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WHEN WE TRAVEL 


eight times as rapidly as travel in the other sea- 
sons — this despite the fact that, during May, 
June, and part of July, one can scarcely secure 
a booking on an east-bound transatlantic boat. 
The vast majority of the winter travellers of to- 
day must be put in quite a different category. 
They belong, for the most part, to the great 
American middle class — business men, profes- 
sional men, doctors, lawyers — who are able to 
steal out of a busy year a few weeks for a long- 
planned trip to the Mediterranean or the Carib- 
bean. 

Each of the several types of winter cruise fills 
a very definite place. Each is designed to meet the 
special requirements of a certain class. There are 
luxurious ships, and ships rather less luxurious; 
there are large ships and small; there are cruises 
round Africa, and eleven-day excursions to the 
West Indies. The final yardstick of the winter 
cruise, however, is that of time. The question 
that the steamship man asks a prospective winter 
tourist is never, “Where do you want to go?”; 
but, “How long is your vacation?” 

On this basis it is possible to divide the sixty- 
odd cruises of the winter season into four general 
classes. First, those of a month or less, running 
invariably to the Caribbean, touching at Havana, 
Nassau perhaps, and some of the more picturesque 
ports of the Lesser Antilles. Second, those ranging 
in duration from forty to seventy days, all of 
them following a more or less regular itinerary 
through the Mediterranean basin. Third, those 
of about three months, the trans-equatorial 
cruises which, not content to pursue summer, 
follow spring instead, and circle either South 
America by way of Panama, or Africa by way of 
Suez. Fourth, the 140-day cruises round the 
world. 

It is, of course, well known that, on the North 
Atlantic, the faster boats are more expensive than 
the slow. Multiply the speed of any ship (in knots 
per hour) by ten, and you arrive, even in these 
days of changing prices, at the approximate cost, 
in dollars, of a minimum first class crossing. A 
somewhat similar rule works almost equally well 
for the winter cruise. Multiply the duration of any 
of these voyages by fourteen, or fourteen and a 
half: your answer will be, in dollars, its approxi- 
mate minimum cost. Caribbean cruises may per- 
haps average a little less, African and South 
American cruises a little more — the rule, none 
the less, is a pretty accurate one. 


Planning of (ruises 


GREAT deal of thought (far more than the 
A average traveller is likely to realize) goes 
into the planning of the winter cruises of today. 
It was no simpleton that hit, for example, on the 


now very popular idea of the sixteen-day cruise 
— an arrangement whereby ships leave New York 
for the West Indies on Saturday morning and 
return, sixteen days later, on Sunday afternoon, 
thereby enabling the tourist to take the fullest 
possible advantage of a fortnight’s vacation. 
Each year sees added to the cruise itineraries one 
or two of the lovelier and less frequented ports of 
the Mediterranean and the Caribbean. Last year 
tourist third cruises were tried out for the first 
time by one of the larger steamship companies; 
they proved, with their offer of fifty days on the 
Mediterranean for four hundred dollars, enor- 
mously successful. 


Freedom from (are . 


Despite the growing popularity of this rather 
more conventional form of travel, it is assuredly 
true that a person with unlimited time and the 
instincts of a vagabond will find the average win- 
ter cruise little to his liking. A person who re- 
joices in the minor complexities of life abroad, 
who wishes to travel leisurely, who prefers to dis- 
cover, rather than be shown, will do well to begin 
his days and end them as an independent travel- 
ler. The actual advantages of the winter cruise are 
two. First, these well-planned voyages give to the 
vacationist a real vacation, rest, complete freedom 
from care, together with a degree of comfort, and 
excellence of service, that few of us enjoy at 
home; second, they offer, to those who have only 
a month or two to spend in winter travel, the one 
practical means of seeing the Mediterranean and 
the Caribbean. There is nothing so uncertain, in 
this age of precision, as the little boats that ply 
between the various ports of the West Indies. 
The independent traveller would return, after 
sixty days on the Mediterranean, with the sketch- 
iest sort of impression of this most beautiful of seas. 


The Mounting Tide 


Winter travel (we may be sure of this) is here 
to stay. The little tide of tourists that now runs, 
each year more strongly, into the otherwise 
tideless Mediterranean sea, is still a long way from 
its eventual high-water mark. The Caribbean, 
glamorous and charming, yet convenient, is still 
for the most part unexplored; while the coasts and 
ports of South America confront the winter 
traveller with a change from his accustomed 
scenes more magical than he finds on a summer 
jaunt to Europe. 

Obvious, yet difficult to analyze, is the strange 
spell thrown over the Northern imagination by 
these Southern seas, the same old timeless spell 
that drew the barbarians across the Alps to 
Italy — the eternal lure of blue, of sunlit water, 
under bluer, sun-warmed skies. 
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ALL THE 
CHRISTMAS 
PLEASURES 


“Evidently some one at Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall had a home 
where they knew how to celebrate 
Christmas. Because listen, darling, 
they waken you with carols! Every 
child in the place discovers a filled 
stocking on the door-knob. There 
are surprises for the grown-ups. 
Christmas trees all over the place 
— and you have your own table, the 
attention of your own interested 
waitress, a turkey all to yourselves. 

“I’m as excited about spending 
another Christmas there as the chil- 
dren are. So’s Steve. We’re crazy to 
see new Haddon Hall with its Sandy 
Cove (that’s the playroom for chil- 
dren) — and sun-rooms, and prom- 
enade deck on the ocean. 

‘Now that it’s possible to be com- 
fortable and have fun at the same 
time —- do you wonder I am looking 
forward so much to Christmas? We 
are going to spend the whole week at 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall.” 

Write for rates and literature. 
A garage adjoins the hotel. 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLARTIiC 
American and European Plans 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Climate Obliges 


By Raymonp G. FULLER 


E AMERICANS are learning to play while 

VV we earn. New pressures and rising 

incomes are widening “The Vacation 
Idea.” Modern American strain necessitates; 
and American climate — in California, Florida, 
and Hawaii — patriotically obliges. Summer 
relaxation is not enough. A modern annual migra- 
tion due to climate is repeating the race movement 
of our ancient ancestors. We have resolved that 
winter is entirely too long! How are we shortening 
it? What is the best way to go about it? 

Of the two ways of reaching the Pacific coast, 
the more famous transcontinental trains offer 
not only safety and speed, but comforts and lux- 
ury unparalleled elsewhere in rail travel; while 
the passenger cruises through the Panama Canal 
add leisure to luxury. The ideal trip is certainly 
one way by ship and the other by train — which 
permits stop-overs at America’s greatest wonder- 
spots. 

Among regular steamship services connecting 
the East with the West are the Dollar Line's 
world-circling “ President” steamers, which leave 
Boston (alternate Sundays) and New York 
(alternate Thursdays). Their ports of call are: 
Havana, where opportunity is given for a com- 
prehensive motor drive in and roundabout the 
city; Cristobal; Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
At Cristobal and Colon one may do the expected 
sightseeing, have luncheon ashore and then by 
train proceed across the Isthmus in order to do 
Balboa before boarding ship that - evening. 
Seventeen days are required from New York 
to Los Angeles; nineteen to the Golden Gate. 
(On the sixth morning from Frisco those who stick 
disembark at Honolulu.) There is a maximum of 
relaxation and change in such a California trip. 
Alas, Dollar Liners never turn back; they provide 
no eastward sailings! 

Panama Pacific Line ships make a similar 
voyage, leaving the metropolis alternate Satur- 
days and reaching San Diego in thirteen days; 
then going on to San Francisco after a day’s stop 
at Los Angeles. The steamer starts back the fol- 
lowing Saturday. 

Then, there’s the Panama Mail Steamship 
Company, whose leisurely vessels turn the voyager 
loose at mine South and Central American ports 
on the way to Los Angeles, bidding him — or her 
— farewell at Hollywood’s blushing suburb 
twenty-six days after pulling up the gang-plank 
at the New York pier. 

Southern California, during what nine-tenths of 
our voters justifiably call winter, offers continu- 
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WHEN WE TRAVEL 


ous May. If there is any adult diversion from 
horseshoes to seasledding which sun-osculated 
California does not provide, it has eluded her 
publicists. Which latter, it is reported recently, 
have gone to such lengths that local Chambers of 
Commerce are officially frowning upon “Miss 
California” contests —lest outlanders should 
mistake the title for a slogan. 

But there’s reason enough for enthusiasms like 
a Californian’s. No rain to interfere with outdoor 
life — and that’s the chief cause for Hollywood — 
no clouds to thwart sun-tanners; no lower range 
on the thermometers to invite rheumatisms, 
phthisics and common-law colds. And the motor 
roads of California really are peerless. Going to 
the Southwest is an “escape” of which the 
sternest Freudian disciples must approve. And 
what wonderlands on the way! The route to and 
from must always be reckoned as one big talking- 
point for the West Coast as a winter play-ground. 
Florida’s (harm 

s For Florida, it is not all Real Estate any 
more than New York is all Business. Native 
sons down there long since learned how to play; 
they have succeeded extraordinarily in passing on 
the contagion to Northerners. 

Just as it does in Northern climes in June, so in 
Florida’s winters the rain doth fall upon the just 
and the  not-so-just — heavenly dispensation, 
which makes Florida lush, lusty and green. 
Chlorophyl runs riot. Florida’s rival, out where 
the West ends, treats grass as an affectation; 
has none of it in fact except in the proxim- 
ity of a hose. In the land of Okeechobee and 
Osceola, verdancy is a statewide commonplace — 
no small point to the grass-raised invader from the 
North. Lovers of trees are seduced back to the 
far South again and yet again. Such trees! — 
stately longleaf pine, towering cyprus, palms 
galore, red gums and what you will — sub-tropical 
profusion such as generations ago so ravished the 
Spanish adventurers’ hearts. 

Ponce de Leon sought in Florida a miraculous 
spring. Today we seek it in Florida — as a symbol, 
and are often luckier than he, for restoration resides 
in Florida fountains, not as a miracle but as a fact. 


Ecstasy in Hawai 


nD as for Hawaii, where do sea, sky, air and 
flowers comprise such a happy family as there 


jin the mid-Pacific? One who has been here, there 


and everywhere answers — “‘ Nowhere!” Hono- 
lulu meets every feature any other Winterland 
otters — then redoubles the bid! That first glimpse 
of a tropic isle on the horizon at dawn! Imagine it 
how you may, the experience will be more thrilling 
than that. 


STATEMENT 


OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Tue NortH AMERICAN REVIEW 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
AT CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
for OCTOBER Ist, 1929 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Ernest Fisher, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Manager of THE NorTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circu- 
lation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, The North American Review Corporation, 
9 East 37th Street, New York City, N. Y.; Editor, 
Walter Butler Mahony, 9 East 37th St., N. Y. C., N. Y.; 
Managing Editor, Kenneth Wilcox Payne, 9 East 37th 
St., N. ¥. C., N. Y.; Business Manager, Ernest Fisher, 
9 East 37th St., N. Y. C., N. Y. 


2. That the owners are: The North American Review 
Corporation, 9 East 37th St., N. Y. C., N. Y¥.; Walter 
Butler Mahony, 9 East 37th St., N. Y. C., N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 


STaTE or NEw 
County or NEw York 


THe Norta AMERICAN REVIEW CORPORATION 
By ERNEST FISHER, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of 
September, 1929. 
Dorotuy CROWNE, 
Notary Public. 


[SEAL] (My commission expires Mar. 30, 1930.) 
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CLARK’S FAMOUS CRUISES TO THE 


Mediterranean 


CLARK’S 26TH CRUISE, JAN. 22—66 DAYS 
$600 To $1759 
By specially chartered superb new Cunard-Anchor 
Liner “TRANSYLVANIA,” an oil-burner, 17,000 
tons register; Madeira, Canary Islands, Casablanca, 
Rabat, Morccco; 14 days in Egypt and Palestine; 
Spain (Granada), Algiers, Malta, Greece, Con- 
stantinople, Italy, Riviera, Cherbourg, Glasgow. 
Stop-over in Europe. Hotels, Drives, etc., included. 


Norway 


Clark’s Europe - Mediterranean 
6TH CRUISE, JUNE 28TH, 1930—52 DAYS 
$600 To $1250 
By specially chartered Cunarder ‘“‘LANCASTRIA,” 
17,000 tons. Madeira, Casablanca, Rabat, Seville 
(Granada), Algiers, Italy, Riviera, Sweden, Norway, 
Scctland (London), Holland, (The Rhine, Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play), Belgium, Paris. Stop-over in 
Europe. Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc., included. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bidg., 
New York 


d the World Cruises Established 35 Years 


Origi of R 


WE TRAVEL 


Around the World 
for $10" a day 


104 days... $1095... newly fin- 
ished “SPECIAL CLASS” accom- 
modations on the S. S. President 
Johnson of the Dollar Line. Real 
beds in every room. Shore excur- 
sions in twenty cities. Sailing from 
New York January 2 and April 24. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 7 


Franco-Belgique Tours Co., Inc. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Foremost Student Tours 
Nearly 4000 satisfied membersin1929 
250 All Expense Tours 
Small groups, 1st class hotels, more 
motor travel. Visit the Passion Play 
of 1930. Send for booklet. 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 

BoYLsTon St. Boston, Mass. 


The four isles of the Hawaiian Group are Isles 
of Rest. Nowhere is there a region more conducive 
to indolence. True, golf-courses abound, and 
tennis-courts — and for that matter, baseball 
diamonds — but the new-arrival has to go 
through a sort of “incubation period” before he 
can disport himself upon them. The waves call 
for him insistently and with a siren’s croon, 
The hammock next. 

Not so long ago — indeed, within the memory 
of the man now writing — it was a size AA task to 
go to Hawaii. Now what is it? Five luxurious 
days out of Los Angeles or San Francisco — and 
then, upon arrival, every possible enticement 
human and natural spread for you. Of course, it 
costs money, but so does staying at home. It 
is doubtful whether vacationing to the centre of 
the Pacific and back costs much more than living 
at home on a similar scale. But in this matter of 
costs Americans are of late looking upon vaca- 
tions not so much expense as investment. 

No, you cannot say you have ever bathed in 
surf, nor felt the furthest perfection of rhythm, 
nor gazed into the hot heart of the world, nor 
understood what flowers could do for mankind, 
nor experienced the true meaning of a trade-wind, 
nor known what a dead-ripe pineapple tasted like 
until you have vacationed in Hawaii. 


Canada’s Call in Winter 


By Rotanp Rocers 


ground has long been recognized. For many 

years certain favored spots have been the 
summer haunts of well known American families. 
Chief among these is Murray Bay, some ninety 
miles below Quebec on the north shore of the St. 
Lawrence River, where Chief Justice Taft has 
long had his summer home. This year Murray 
Bay wiil welcome those who appreciate sports 
where genuine winter prevails. The Manoir 
Richelieu, resort hotel owned and operated by 
Canada Steamship Lines, will reopen hospitable 
doors from December 18th to February 28th. 

About this vast hotel lingers something of old 
Seigneurial grandeur, characteristic of this corner 
of French Canada. Thick walls of the chateau 
type keep king winter at bay and flaming birch 
logs laugh up chimneys at his swirling beard. 
The restless aurora flames in the Northern skits 
at night and all things contribute to enhance the 
beauty of a castle in a wilderness. 

Those who can ride the flying ski or steer the 
racing bobsled will appreciate running the giant 
white slopes of the high Laurentians, with the 
prospect of old-fashioned hospitality and good 
cheer at the end of day. 


Te lure of Canada as a summer holiday 


— 
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